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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

IT is clear that the question. Are we, or are we not, to 
have a new translation of Scripture ? or rather, — since 
few would propose this, who did not wish to lift anchor 
and loosen from its moorings the whole religious life of 
the English people, — Shall we, or shall we not, have a 
new revision of the Authorized Version ? is one which is 
presenting itself more and more familiarly to the minds 
of men. This, indeed, is not by any means the first time 
that this question has been earnestly discussed; but that 
which distinguishes the present agitation of the matter 
from preceding ones is, that on all former occasions the 
subject was only debated among scholars and divipes, and 
awoke no interest in circles beyond them. The present 
is apparently the first occasion on which it has taken 
sepetis hold of the popular mind. But now indications 
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of the interest whicli it is awakening reach us from every 
side. America is sending us the instalments — it must 
be owned not very encouraging ones — of a New Version, 
as fast as she can.^ The wish for a revision has for a 
considerable time been working among Dissenters here ; by 
the voice of one of these it has lately made itself heard 
in Parliament, and by the mouth of a Margaret Professor 
of Divinity in Convocation. Our Reviews, and not those 
only which are specially dedicated to religious subjects, 
begin to deal with the question of revision. There are, 
or a little while since there were, frequent letters in the 
newspapers, either urging such a step, or remonstrating 
against it; — few of them, it is true, of much value or 
weight; yet at the same time showing how many minds 
are now occupied with the subject. 



1 With more haste, it is to be feared, than good speed. It is 
certainly not very encouraging, in respect of the equipment of those 
who undertake the work, when in the American Bible Union's version 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, published with an enormous apparatus 
of what present themselves as learned notes, we fall, in the fifth page, 
upon this note [on i. 9, " Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated 
iniquity"] : ** riydTrrja-as . . koi ifiia-rja-as. These participles are usually 
rendered by verbs." The translator congratulates himself that the 
errata are few. Running over a few of the notes I detected these : 
€aT€<f>ca/oa'as, p. 9 ; 6fioi6T€Ta, p. 21 ; Porjdiavy do.; irov€pas^ pp. 14, 
53 ; (f>0Ti(rBivT€Sy p» 55 ; KaTair66rjcrav, p. 64 ; oTrovbdo'Oficv (Heb. iv. 11), 
p. 19; TrXavofuvots, p» *i; cr<OT€piaSy p. 27; dvriXoxtas, p. 32 ; qkov- 
fievoiy p. 73; biaBr]Kev, p* 46; fjLefiapTvperai,, p. 58; €pfiep€v6fi€V05, p. 
30; €vk6yeK€, p. 31; KaraTravo-e, p. 19; Karda-xop-^v, p. 15; — all these, 
except perhaps one or two, testifying for themselves that they are not 
mere printer's errata; such I have omitted. The Ephesians yields a 
similar harvest : as x^P^Vy x^'-P^^f P* 4 5 iKkrip&Oepcv, ib. ; €vayyaXiC(Oj 
p. 5; €P€pyia, p. 6; /ivcrrepiov, p. 3 ; Epiphanias, p. 4; avve^amoiecrey 
p. 7 5 iCoTToifcrc, bis, p. 8 ; 7rpero[fiacr€P, p. 9 ; nop6<A, p. 1 9 ; iviprpja-c, 
p. 6. 
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It is manifestly a question of such immense import- 
ance, the issues clepending on a right solution of it are so 
vast and solemn, that it may well claim a temperate and 
wise discussion^ Nothing is gained, on the one hand, by 
vague and general charges of inaccuracy brought against 
our Version; they require to be supported by detailed 
proofe. Nothing, on the other hand, is gained by charges 
and insinuations against those who urge a revision, as 
though they desired to undermine the foundations of the 
religious life and faith of England ; were Socinians in dis- 
guise, or Papists — Socinians who hoped that, in another 
translation, the witness to the divinity of the Son and of 
the Spirit might prove less clear than in the present — ^Pa- 
pists who desired that the authority of the English Scrip- 
ture, the only Scripture accessible to the great body of the 
people, might be so shaken and rendered so doubtful, that 
men would be driven to their Church, and to its authority, 
as the only authority that remained. As little is the matter 
profited, or in any way brought nearer to a settlement, by 
sentimental appeals to the fact that this, which it is now 
proposed to alter, has been the Scripture of our childhood, 
in which we and so many generations before us first re- 
ceived the tidings of everlasting life. All this, well as it 
may deserve to be considered, yet, as argument at all de- 
ciding the question, will sooner or later have to be cleared 
away; and the facts of the case, apart from cries, and in- 
sinuations, and suggestions of evil motives, and appeals to 
the religious passions and prejudices of the day, apart, too, 
from feelings which in themselves demand the highest re- 
spect, will have to be dealt with in that spirit of seriousness 
and earnestness which a question affecting so profoundly the 
whole moral and spiritual life of the English people, not to 
speak of nations which are yet unborn, abimdantly deserves. 
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It is no main and leading purpose in the pages which 
follow, either to advocate a revision, or to dissuade one; 
but rather I have proposed to myself to consider the actual 
worth of our present Translation ; its strength, and also 
any weaknesses which may afiFect that strength ; its beauty, 
and also the blemishes which impair that beauty in part ; 
the grounds on which a new revision of it may be demanded; 
the inconveniences, difficulties, the dangers it may be, 
which would attend such a revision ; some of the rules and 
principles according to which it would need, if undertaken 
at all, to be carried out ; and thus, so far as this lies in my 
power, to assist others, who may not have been able to give 
special attention to this subject, to form a decision for them- 
selves, I will not, in so doing, pretend that my own mind 
is entirely in equilibrium on the subject. On the whole, 
I am persuaded that a revision ought to come ; I am con- 
vinced that it will come. Not, however, let us trust, as yet; 
for we are not as yet in any respect prepared for it ; the 
Greek (I mean that special Hellenistic Greek here required), 
this, and the English no less, which would be needful to 
bring this work to a successful end, might, it is to be feared, 
be wanting alike. There is much of crude and immature in 
nearly all the contributions which have been, and for some 
time yet will be made, to this object. Nor, certainly, do 
I underrate the other difficulties which would beset such 
an enterprise ; they look, some of them, the more serious 
to me the more I contemplate them. Still, believing that 
this mountain of difficulty will have to be surmounted, I can 
only trust and confidently hope that it, like so many other 
mountains, will not on nearer approach prove so formidable 
as at a distance it appears. Only let the Church, when 
the due time shall arrive, address herself to this work with 
earnest prayer for the Divine guidance, her conscience bear- 
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ing her witness that in no spirit of idle innovation, that 
only out of dear love to her Lord and his truth, and out 
of an allegiance to that truth which overbears every other 
consideration, with an earnest longing to present his Word, 
whereof she is the guardian, in all its sincerity to her chil- 
dren, she has undertaken this hard and most perilous task, 
and in some way or other every difficulty will be overcome. 
Whatever pains and anxieties the work may cost her, she 
will feel herself abundantly rewarded if only she is able to 
offer God^s Word to her children, not indeed free from all 
marks of human infirmity clinging to its outward form, — 
for we shall have God^s treasure in earthen vessels still, — 
but with some of these blemishes which she now knows of 
removed, and altogether approaching nearer to that which 
she desires to see it; namely, a work without spot or wrinkle, 
or any such thing ; a perfect copy of an archetype that is 
perfect. 

In the mean time, while the matter is still in suspense 
and* debate, while it occupies, as it needs must, the anxious 
thoughts of many, it cannot misbecome those who have 
been specially led by their duties or their inclinations to 
a more close comparison of the English Version with the 
original Greek, to offer whatever they have to offer, be that 
little or much, for the helping of others towards a just and 
dispassionate judgment, and one founded upon evidence, in 
regard to the question at issue. And if they consider that 
a revision ought to come, or, whether desirable or not, that 
it will come, they must wish to throw in any contribution 
which they have to make toward the better accomplishing 
of this object. Assuming that they have any right to 
mingle in the controversy at all, they may reasonably 
hope, that even if much which they bring has long ago 
been brought forward by others, or must be set aside from 
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one cause or another, yet that something will remain, and 
will survive that rigorous proof to which every suggestion 
of change should be submitted. And in a matter of such 
high concernment as this the least is much. To have cast 
in even a mite into this treasury of the Lord, to have brought 
one smallest stone which it is permitted to build into the 
walls of his house, to have detected one smallest blemish 
that would not otherwise have been removed, to have made 
in any way whatever a single suggestion of lasting value 
toward the end here in view, is something for which to be 
for ever thankful. It is in that intention, with this hope, 
that I have ventured to publish these pages. 

The work, indeed, which I thus undertake, cannot be 
regarded as a welcome one. There is often a sense of 
something ungenerous, if not actually unjust, in passing 
over large portions of our Version, where all is clear, cor- 
rect, lucid, happy, awakening continual admiration by the 
rhythmic beauty of the periods, the instinctive art with 
which the style rises and falls with its subject, the skilfiil 
surmounting of diflSculties the most real, the diligence and 
success with which almost all which was best in preceding 
translations has been in it retained and embodied ; the con- 
stant solemnity and seriousness which, by some nameless 
skill, is made to rest upon all ; in passing over all this and 
much more with a few general words of recognition, and 
then stopping short and urging some single blemish or in- 
consistency, and dwelling upon and seeming to make much 
of this, which often in itself is so little. For the flaws 
pointed out are frequently so small and so slight, that it 
might almost seem as if the objector had armed his eye 
with a microscope for the purpose of detecting that which 
otherwise would have escaped notice, and which, even if 
it were faulty, might well have been suffered to pass by. 
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unchallenged and lost sight of^ in the general beauty of 
the whole. The work of Momus is never, or at least never 
ought to be, other than an ungracious one. Still less do 
we welcome the office of faultfinder, when that whose occa- 
sional petty flaws we are pointing out, has claims of special 
gratitude and reverence and afiPection from us. It seems at 
once an unthankfiilness and almost an impiety to dwell on 
errors in that to which we for ourselves owe so much ; to 
which the whole religious life of our native land owes so 
much ; which has been the nurse and fosterer of our na- 
tional piety for hundreds of years ; which, associated with 
so much that is sad and joyful, sweet and solemn, in the 
heart of every one, appeals as much to our affections as to 
our reason. 

But admitting all this, we may still reconcile ourselves 
to this task by such considerations as the following : and 
first, that a passing by of the very much which is excellent, 
wHkk a dwelling on the very little which is otherwise, lies 
in the necessity of the task undertaken. What is good, 
what is perfect, may have, and ought to have, its goodness 
freely and thankfully acknowledged; but it offers com- 
paratively little matter for observation. It is easy to esL- 
haust the language of admiration, even when that admira^ 
tion is intelligently and thoughtfully rendered. We are 
not tempted to pause till we meet with something which 
challenges dissent, nor can we avoid being mainly occupied 
with this. 

And then, secondly, if it be iu*ged that many of the ob- 
jections made are small and trivial, it can only be replied, 
that nothing is really small or trivial, which has to do with 
the Word of God, which helps or hinders the exacte^t set- 
ting forth of that Word. That Word lends an importance 
and a dignity to every thing connected with it. The more 
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deeply we are persuaded of the inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and of the extent of this inspiration, the more intole- 
rant we shall be of any lets and hindrances to the arriving 
at a perfect understanding of that which the mouth of God 
has spoken. In setting forth his Word in another lan- 
guage from that in which it was first uttered, we may justly 
desire such an approximation to perfection as the instrument 
of language, — to which so much of imperfection cleaves, — 
will allow ; and this not merely in greatest things, but in 
smallest. 

Nor yet need the occasional shortcomings of our Trans- 
lators be noted in any spirit of disrespect to them, or dis- 
paragement of their work. Some of the errors into which 
they fell were inevitable, and belonged in no proper sense 
to them more than to the whole age in which they lived, as 
for instance, in the matter of the Greek article. Unless 
we were to demand a miracle, and that their scholarship 
should have been altogether on a different level from that 
of their age, this could not have been otherwise. We may 
reasonably require of such a company of men, undertaking 
so great and solemn a work, that their knowledge should 
approve itself on a level with the very best which their age 
could supply ; even as it does ; but more than this it would 
be unfair and absurd to demand. If other of their mis- 
takes might have been avoided, as is plain from the fact 
that predecessors or contemporaries did avoid them, and 
yet were not avoided by them, this only shows that the 
marks of human weakness and infirmity, which cleave to 
every work of men, cleave also to theirs. Nor will I re- 
frain from adding, to preoccupy that charge of presump- 
tion, which is so ready at hand to cast in the face of any 
one who objects to any part of their work, that he who ven- 
tures to do this, does not in this presumptuously aflSrm him- 
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self a better scholar than they were. He for the most part 
only draws on the accumulated stores of the knowledge of 
Greek, which have been laboriously got together in the two 
hundred and fifty years that have elapsed since their work 
was done ; he only claims to be an inheritor in some sort 
of the cares specially devoted to the elucidation of the 
meaning of Holy Scripture during this period. It would 
be little to the honour of those ages if they had made no 
advances in this knowledge ; it would be little to the hon- 
our of our own, if we did not profit by their acquisitions. 
What our Translators said on this point concerning thosewho 
went before them, we, or those who come after us, may in 
turn say of them ; and I cannot do better than quote here 
the very words in which they disclaimed for their work that 
it implied any disparagement of those, upon whose labours 
they rather were entering with praise to God, and with 
thankful gratitude to them : " We are so far ofiF from con- 
demning any of their labours that travailed before us in 
this kind, .... that we acknowledge them to have been 
raised up of God for the building and furnishing of his 
Church, and that they deserve to be had of us and of pos- 
terity in everlasting remembrance. . . . Blessed be they 
and most honoured be their name, that break the ice, and 
give the onset upon that which helpeth forward to the sav- 
ing of souls Yet for all that, as nothing is begun 

and perfected at the same time, and the later thoughts are 
thought to be the wiser; so if we, building upon their foun- 
dation that went before us, and being holpen by their la- 
bours, do endeavour to make that better which they left so 
good, no man, we are sure, hath cause to mislike us ; they, 
we persuade ourselves, if they were alive, would thank us. 
... Of one and the same book of Aristotle^s Ethics there 
are extant not so few as six or seven several translations. 



/ 
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Now if this cost may be bestowed upon the gourd, which af- 
fordeth us a little shade, and which to-day flourisheth, but 
to-morrow is cut down, what may we bestow, nay, what 
ought we not to bestow upon the Vine, the fruit whereof 
maketh glad the conscience of man, and the stem whereof 
abideth for ever? And this is the Word of Grod, which we 
translate." 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE NECESSARY INFERIORITY OF TRANSLATIONS TO THEIR 

ORIGINALS. 

IT is good and necessary that all who seek accurately to 
measure in a translation^ what it yields and what it fails 
in yielding, should present clearly and distinctly to their 
own minds the fact, that in all translations there are losses 
unavoidable, as well as losses avoidable ; that if, in emptying 
the precious wine from one vessel to another a careless 
hand may cause sometimes that to be spilt which might 
have been preserved, there is a further spilth which not 
the utmost care and skill could have prevented altogether. 
Avoidable losses, as has just been impKed, are those which 
more pains, more watchfulness, a more complete mastery 
of the language out of which the translation is made, a more 
complete mastery of that into which it is made, enabling 
to call forth all its latent capacities, and, I will add, more 
genius, would have hindered from occurring.; and it is 
for these alone that any translators can be held responsible. 
Unavoidable are those inherent in the nature of the task ; 
in the relations of one language to another ; in the lack of 
accurate correlations and correspondencies between them ; 
in the very different schemes on which they are constructed; 
in what one might venture to call the innate stubbornness 
of the vki] out of which a new cosmos, the rival of that 
already existing, has to be evoked ; the inferiority, if not 
throughout, yet in special points, of the translators^ Ian- 
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guage; — ^losses, therefore, which no labour, no skill, no 
genius, no mastery of one language or the other, no em- 
ployment of all helps within reach, would have prevented. 
The translators may have done their part to the full ; may 
have turned, and not overturned, their original (Jerome 
complains that in his time many versiones deserved to be 
called eversiones rather) ; they may have given the lie to 
the Italian proverb, " Traduttori traditori,^ or " Trans- 
lators traitors,^^ — men, that is, who do not render, but 
surrender, their author's meaning; — their shortcomings 
may in weight and number be as few as it is possible to 
conceive, nay, let them be none at all, and yet the losses 
of which I speak will not have been therefore excluded. 

It is not possible always to draw the exact line between 
these losses and the others. Thus a passage may have baf- 
fled the skill of one and of another adequately to give it 
back in a second tongue; it may seem as though the thing 
were not to be done; when another may arise, who, a 
greater master of language, or in a more genial hour, may 
untie or cut the knot which has baflSed the skill of all who 
went before him, may take the impregnable fortress before 
which 80 many others have sat down in vain. It is to such 
translators, most few in number, that the magnificent en- 
comium which Jerome gives to Hilary and his renderings 
from the Greek belongs, — " quasi captivos sensus in suam 
linguam victoris jure transposuif' [Ep. 33). We can sel- 
dom, therefore, absolutely aflBrm of any particular passage 
that its difficulties can never be completely overcome, though 
of many that they have never yet been overcome. Yet this 
must not prevent us from recognizing a large number of 
the shortcomings which attend all translation as ranging 
under this category, — to be regretted, therefore, but not to 
be imputed; seeing that, if any fault is to be found, it must 
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be found with language itself, which, marvellous gift of God 
as it is, yet working through men's limited faculties and 
powers, proves often so imperfect an implement; which, 
capable of so much, is yet not capable of all. 

It needs hardly be observed, that in thus speaking of 
the mountains which will not become plains, I assume 
throughout that the work to be rendered has mountains ; 
that it is grand in features, original in design; that the 
genius of its author travels more or less by im wonted paths, 
moves in an unwonted sphere, advances to the limits of 
human thought, and thus stretches to the utmost the ca- 
pabilities of human speech. No one will deny that where 
thought, feeling, passion, imagination are absent, or are 
only slightly present, it will be quite possible to render 
from one language to another with little or no loss in the 
transfer; but the Agamemnony the Divina Commedia^ or 
the Fauatj — what translator (unless he has entered upon 
his task with that utter imfitness for it which prevents 
him even from comprehending the greatness and the diffi- 
culties of it,) has not been staggered and amazed at the 
vastness, the variety, the infinite perplexity of the problems 
which are in these oflered for his solution, — ^problems of 
which some will have to be evaded rather than solved, some 
to be solved imperfectly, and some not to be solved at all? 

And if this be so with works of man's art and device, 
how much more certainly and how much more signally 
must it be the case, where the Book that is to be rendered 
is sole and imparalleled of its kind, reaching to far higher 
heights and far deeper depths than any other; having 
words of God, and not of man, for its substance ; where 
the garment of man's speech must be narrower than the 
body of God's truth, which yet by one means or another 
has to be clothed with it ; while the importance of doing 
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the best possible, with the far-reaching issues which will 
follow on success or failure, falls in each other case into 
absolute insignificance as compared with its importance 
here. 

This imperfection, it may be replied, is an imperfection 
cleaving to all human languages alike; the original lan- 
guage must suflTer from it no less than that into which 
the version is to be made. It cannot be doubted that 

« 

this to a certain point is true. No doubt in whatever 
human tongue God may please to make his will to be 
known, his thoughts will transcend our speech. Wherever 
the sons of heaven are married to the daughters of earth, 
— Divine thoughts to human words, — the inequality of the 
union, the fact that, whatever richest blessings it may bring 
with it, it is still a marriage of disparagement, will make 
itself plainly to appear. We shall have his treasure, if I 
may repeat the image, in earthen vessels still. At the 
same time, one vessel may be of far finer, another of far 
coarser, earth. Thus, where a language for long centuries 
has been the organ and vehicle of Divine truth, there will 
be in it words which will have grown and expanded into 
some meetness for the task to which they have been put. 
Long set apart for sacred uses, for the designation of holy 
persons or things, there will float a certain sanctity round 
them. Life and death, good and evil, sin and repentance, 
heaven and hell, with all the mysteries of each, will have 
foimd utterances not wholly inadequate to them. 

But how diflerent will it be in a language now for the 
first time brought into the service of Divine truth. Here 
all will be by comparison slight and superficial, common 
and profane. For the most solemn, the most sacred, the 
augustest mysteries of our redemption, words will have to 
be employed which have little, if any thing, of solemn or 
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sacred or august about them, — words whicli have sometimes 
almost to be picked out of the mire,^ in the hope that they 
may be cleansed, may little by little be filled with a higher 
sense, a holier meaning, than any which before their adop- 
tion into this sacred service they knew. And so no doubt 
they will at last ; heathen ^ Ostara^ will become Christian 
' Easter ;' ^ suona^ and ^ sunta' and ^ sculd,' words touching 
once but the outer circumference of life in the old German 
heathendom, will severally as ^ Siihne^ and ^ Siinde^ and 
' Schuld,^ touch the centre and core of the Christian life 
of men. 'Hriuwa,^ which meant so little, will become 
' Reue,' which means so much ; ' galauba,' ^ Glaube / not 
to speak of innumerable other words, to which the same 
or a yet more wonderful transfiguration will arrive. 

We have examples new and old of the extreme per- 
plexity, of which this which I have just mentioned will 



* How often the missionary translator must make the experience 
which the Jesuits made in Japan long ago. Onp who has written 
the wonderful history of their labours there speaks thus : ** Though 
the language be so copious, still it wants several proper words for 
expressing the mysteries of our religion, which makes the preachers 
of the Gospel very uneasy ; for to use a word with an equivocal sense 
either turns the discourse into ridicule, or at least makes it unintelli- 
gible. As, for example, the YfordLJumogi, a cross, signifies also a letter 
of the alphabet and the number ten ; and therefore a preacher who 
makes use of this word to denote the Cross of Christ our Lord, leaves 
his auditory at a loss for his meaning. In like manner, if he would 
speak of a soul, they'll conclude he means the devil, the same word 
and character being common to both. To avoid, then, all equivoca- 
tions, and give the infidels a more lively idea and higher veneration 
for our sacred mysteries, the Fathers of the Society thought fit to 
make use of the Portuguese words ; and so they call God Dios^ the 
soul alma, the cross cruz, the devil demonioJ'* History of the Church 
of Japan, written originally in Fremh hy Monsieur VAhh^ de T. Lon- 
don, 1705; vol. i. p. 7; cf. p. 73. 
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continually be the cause. Thus the missionary translator^ 
if he be at all aware of the awftil implement which he is 
wielding, of the tremendous crisis in a people^s spiritual 
life which has arrived when their language is first made 
the vehicle of revealed truths, will often tremble at the 
work he has in hand; tremble lest he should be perma- 
nently lowering or confusing the whole religious life of a 
people by choosing a meaner and letting go a nobler word 
for the setting forth of some leading truth of redemption ; 
and yet the choice how difficult, the nobler itself falling 
how infinitely below his desires, and below the truth of 
which he would make it the bearer. Even those who are 
wholly ignorant of Chinese can yet perceive how vast the 
spiritual interests which are at stake in China ; how much 
will be won or how much lost for the whole spiritual life of 
that people, it may be for ages to come, according as the 
right or the wrong word is selected by the translators of 
the Scriptures into Chinese for expressing the true and the 
living God.2 As.many of us as are ignorant of the language 
can be no judges in the controversy which on this matter is 
being carried on; but we can all feel how vital the question, 
how enormous the interests which are at stake ; and not less, 
having heard the allegations on the one side and on the 
other, that there is only an alternative of difficulties here. 

And even where the issues are not so vast and awful as 
in this case, how much may turn on having, or not having, 
the appropriate word. Two, or it may be more, wiU pre- 
sent themselves, each inadequate, yet each with its own 
advantages, so that it shaU be exceedingly difficult for the 
most skilful master of language to determine which ought 
to be preferred. Thus it was not indiflFerent whether -46709 



* See the Rev. S. 0. Malan's Who is God in China, Shin or Shang-te ? 
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in the prologue of St. John^s Gospel, and in the other 
passages which would naturally be ruled by that passage, 
should be rendered in ecclesiastical Latin ^ Sermo^ or ^ Ver- 
bum.' The fact that 'Verbum^ has from the beginning 
been the predominant i?endering, and that ^Verbum' is a 
neuter impersonal, possessing no such mysterious duplicity 
of meaning as ^6709, which is at once ^ the Word^ and 
^ the Reason,^ has, I do not hesitate to aflSrm, modified the 
whole development of Latin theology in respect of the per- 
sonal " Word of God.^' I do not, indeed, beheve that the 
advantages which in ^Verbum* are forgone, would have 
been secured by the choosing of ^ Sermo^ rather; any gains 
from this would have been accompanied by more than 
countervailing losses. I cannot, therefore, doubt that the 
Latin Church did wisely and well in preferring ' Verbum' to 
' Sermo -/ indeed, it ultimately quite disallowed the latter ; 
but still the doubts and hesitation which existed for some 
time upon this point^ illustrate well the difficulty of which 
I am speaking. 

Or take another question, not altogether unlike this. 
Did the old ^ poenitentia,^ or the ^ resipiscentia'^ which some 
of the Reformers sought to introduce in its room, best 
represent fierdvoia ? should fieravoeire be rendered " poeni- 
tentiam agite" or ^resipiscite^ ?* The Roman Catholics 
found great fault with Beza, that, instead of the 'poeni- 
tentia/ hallowed by long ecclesiastical usage, and having 
acquired a certain prescriptive right by its long employ- 
ment in the Vulgate, he, in his translation of Scripture, 
substituted ^ resipiscentia.^ Now Beza, and those who 



^ See Petavias, I)e Trin, vi. 1.4^. 

* See Fred. Spanheim's Duh. Evangelica, pars 3*, dub. vii. ; Camp- 
bell, On the Four OospeU^ vol. i. pp. 29a sqq, 
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stood with him in this controversy, were assuredly right 
in replying, that while a serious displeasure on the sinner's 
part at his past life is an important element in all true 
fierdvoi^a or repentance, still ' poenitentia' is at fault, in 
that it brings out nothing but this, leaves the changed 
mind for the time to come, which is the central idea of 
the original word,^ altogether unexpressed and untouched ; 
that, moreover, ^ resipiscentia^ was no such novelty, Lac- 
tantius having already shown the way in a rendering with 
which now so much fault was found. Taking his ground 
strictly on etymology, Beza was perfectly justified; but it 
was also true, which he did not take account of, that 
fierdvoi^a, even before it had been assumed into scriptural 
usage,^ and much more after, had acquired a superadded 
sense of regret for the past, or ^hadiwist' (had-I-wist), as 
our ancestors called it ; which, if ' poenitentia^ seemed to 
embody too exclusively, his ^ resipiscentia,' making at least 
as serious an omission, hardly embodied at all7 On the 
whole, I cannot but think that it would have been better 
to leave ^ poenitentia' undisturbed, while yet how much on 
either side there was here to be urged. 

This, however, only by the way. The painful perplexity 
alluded to above, and felt so deeply by many a missionary 
translator at the present day, did not touch ours. Thanks 



* Tertulliau had noted this long before {Adv, Marc. ii. 24) : " In 
Gra^o sermone poenitentisB nomen non ex delicti confessione sed ex 
animi demtUatione compositum est." 

• Plutarch {Fericl. C. 10): Merdvoia deivrj ravs *AOrjvaiovs Koi ir66os 
€<rx€ Tov Ki fiS>yos. 

^ A very recent translator of the New Testament in America seeks 
to make good for the English what Beza would have made good for 
the Latin ; and for ' Repent' every where substitutes, " Change your 
minds," and for * repentance,' " change of mind" ! 
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to Gregory the Great, to the monk Augustine, to Alfred, 
to Wiclif, to Tyndale, and so many more, English was a 
language in which the wonderful works of Gk)d had been 
proclaimed so long, the language and the faith had so 
grown together, that those who in the latter days imdertook 
this task of translating the Scriptures into Enghsh had 
not to complain of any strangeness in the one to the truths 
of the other, or of any profane, much less degrading, asso- 
ciations clinging to the words which they were obliged to 
use. Still the transcendant character of the Book to be 
rendered, being the Book of Him whose thoughts are not 
as our thoughts, must not be left out of sight when we 
seek to take a measure of what we may call the insuperable 
difficulties which attended the work they undertook. 

But, setting aside this the unique character of the Bible, 
there are reasons enough why the translation of any con- 
siderable book must always in many points halt behind the 
original. These reasons are plain. In every language of 
highly-cultivated men, — ^probably, indeed, more than all in 
those two which God has willed shall contain the authentic 
records of his revelation of Himself to mankind, — ^therewill 
be found subtleties, felicities, audacities, and other excel- 
lencies of speech, which are not capable of reproduction in 
any other. Each will have idioms in the strictest sense of 
the word, — ^tums of speech, that is, proper and peculiar to 
itself; and though other languages may have compensa- 
tions more or fewer, which in like manner are theirs alone, 
still these, not being found there where exactly the trans- 
lator wants them, are not likely to assist him much, or to 
redress the balance in his favour again. 

One people will seize dififerences and distinctions, and 
embody them in words, which another has not cared, or, 
it may be, has not had the skill or the good fortune, to 
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make its own. Thus, the Greek will often have two words 
where we have but one. Hannibal is ^one-eyed' for ns, 
and a Cyclops or Arimaspian is ^one-eyed/ but in the 
Greek he who is conceived to have by nature but a single 
eye is fiovo^OaXfiof; ; he who has only one, because the 
other has been lost, is eTep6^0dkfio<;, It is an indication 
of the Greek in its decline, when it ceased any longer to 
trouble itself with these fine but most real distinctions, that 
the Hellenistic has not cared to retain this distinction (see 
Matt, xviii. 9 ; Mark ix. 47). The more subtle-thoughted 
a people are, the finer and more numerous the differences 
will be which they will thus have apprehended, and to 
which they will have given permanence in words. For — 
to remain on our own immediate ground of the New Tes- 
tament — ^what, we may ask, can an English translator do 
to express the distinction, oftentimes very significant, be- 
tween ayi]p and avOptoiro^ ? — the honour which lies often 
in the first (Acts xiii. 16; xvii. 22), the slight which is 
intended to be conveyed in the second (Matt. xxvi. 72) ? 
At this point the Latin, with ^vir^ and 'homo,' is a match 
for the Greek, though we are not. In like manner, the 
differences, almost always instructive, occasionally import- 
ant, between iepov and vao^, ^lo^ and fo)?}, SXKo^ and 
€T€po^, v€09 and Kai^vo^, akrj6rj<; and aKriOivo^y ^iXeo) and 
arfairdcoj ^6<tkw and iroi^^aivoiy mostly disappear, and, as 
it seems to me, there is no help but that they must dis- 
appear, in any English translation* Such facts remind us 
that language, divine gift to man as it is, yet working 
itself out through human faculties and powers, has cleav- 
ing to it a thousand marks of weakness and infirmity and 
limitation. 

To take an example of this, the obliteration of distinc- 
tions, which is quite unavoidable, or which could only have 
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been avoided at the cost of greater losses in some other 
direction, and to deal with it somewhat more in detail, — 
the distinction between aBrj^y the invisible underworld, 
the receptacle of aU departed, and yievva, the place of 
torment, quite disappears in our Version. They are both 
translated ^hell,' ^8779 being so rendered ten times, and 
yievva twelve; the only attempt to give aBi]<; a word of its 
own being at i Cor. xv. 55, where it is translated ^ grave.' 
The confiision of which this is the occasion is serious; 
though how it could have been avoided, or how it would 
be possible now to get rid of it, I do not in the least per- 
ceive. It would not be possible to render aSr)^, wherever 
it occurs, by ^ grave,' thus leaving ^ helV as the rendering 
of yievva only; for see Matt. xi. 23 ; xvi 18 ; the two first 
places of its occurrence, where this plainly would not suit. 
On the other hand, the popular sense links the name of 
^hell' so closely with the place of torment, that it would 
not answer to keep ^hell' for aS^y?, and to look out for 
some other rendering of yievva, to say nothing of the diffi- 
culty or impossibility of finding one ; for certainly ^gehenna,^ 
which I have seen proposed, would not do. The French 
have, indeed, adopted the word, though it is only ^ gene' to 
them ; and Milton has once used it in poetry ; but it cannot 
in any sense be said to be an English word. It is much to 
be regretted that ^ hades' has never been thoroughly natu- 
ralized among us. The language wants the word, and in it 
the true solution of the difficulty might have been found.^ 
Then, too, it will continually happen that one language 



• On the "debasmg limitation" which Christ's magnificent pre- 
rogative, Koi €j(<a tclskKw tov Bavarov kcu tov ^dov (Rev. i. 18), endures, 
when it is rendered, " and have the keys of death and of hell," see 
some good observations in Hoive's grasd sermon, '^The Kedeemer's 
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will have words bo elastic^ so many-sided^ so capable c^ 
being employed now in a good sense and now in a bad^ in 
irony or in earnest, that other tongues can produce no 
equivalents for these. It is quite possible that they also, 
though transcended in some points, may themselves trans- 
cend in others ; yet this will not help the translator. ^^ In 
all languages whatever/' to use Bentley's words, " a word 
of a moral or political signification, containing several com- 
plex ideas arbitrarily joined together, has seldom any cor- 
respondent word in any other language which extends to 
all these ideas.'^^ But the remark is capable of far wider 
application, and we recc^nize here the source of one neces- 
sary imperfection in all translation. Looking at the work 
from an ideal point of view, it would be manifestly desir- 
able to render constantly one word in one language by one 
and the same in another ; having given to each its equiva- 
lent, to adhere to this throughout. But the rule, however 
theoretically good, is discovered, when the application of it 
is attempted, to be one which it is wholly impossible to 
carry out. If this has ever been proposed as an inflexible 
law, it must have been on the assumption that words in 
one language cover exactly the same spaces of meaning 
which other words do in another, that they have exactly 
the same many-sidedness, the same elasticity, the same 
power of being applied for good qr for evil, for honour 
or for shamcw But nothing is farther from the case. 
Words are enclosures from the great outfield of mean- 
ings; but different languages have enclosed on different 
schemes, as chance, or design^ or the deeper instincts un- 



dQQunion over the invisible wodd," — Worh, London, 1832, pp. 309, 
310. 

• On FreethmJcingy p, xxx» 
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consciously at l^ork in men^s minds^ have determined ; and 
words in different languages which are precisely co-exten- 
sive and commensurate with one another^ are much rarer 
than we incuriously assume. 

It is easy to illustrate this, the superior elasticity of a 
word in one language to that of one which is in part its 
equivalent in another. Thus, we have no word in English 
which at once means heavenly messengers and earthly, 
with only the context to determine which of the two is 
intended* There was no choice, therefore, but to render 
ayyeXot by ^ messengers^ at Luke vii. 24; ix. 52; Jam. ii. 
25 ; however it might be translated ^ angels^ in each other 
passage of the New Testament where it occurs. Again, no 
word in English has the power which fiwyo^ has in Greek, of 
being used at will in an honourable sense or a dishonour- 
able. There was no help, therefore, but to render fidyot by 
" wise men,^'^® or some such honourable designation. Matt, 
ii. I ; and fidyo(; by ' sorcerer,^ Acts xiii. 6. Thus, again, 
it would have been diflScult to represent U&pdKKriTo^y ap- 
plied now to the third Person of the Holy Trinity (John 
xiv. 16, 26), and now to the second (i John i. 21), by any 
single word. ' Paraclete^ would alone have been possible ; 
and such uniformity of rendering, if indeed it could be 
called rendering at all, would have been dearly purchased 
by the loss of ^ Comforter^ and ' Advocate,' — both of them 
Latin words, it is true, but much nearer to the heart and 
understanding of Englishmen than the Greek ^ Paraclete' 



»® Milton, indeed, speaks of these wise men as the "star-led 
wizardsy^ and * wizard' is the word which Sir John Cheke employs in 
his translation of St. Matthew ; but the word is scarcely honourable 
enough for the /layot «f this place, nor opprobrious enough for the 
fiayos of the Acts. 
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could ever have become.^^ To have rendered Baifiovta 
'devils,' and not ^gods/ at Acts xvii. iS, because it has 
been elsewhere so rendered, as Tyndale and Cranmer have 
done, would have been a confusing mistake. In the mouth 
of heathen men such as the Athenians who are speaking 
here, the word meant something quite different from what 
it meant elsewhere in the mouth of Jews, and demands to 
be diflferently rendered. 

So, too, it would have been unadvisable to render Kvpte, 
as the compellation of one person by another, always ' Sir,^ 
or always ' Lord/ The word has a wider range than either 
of these two; it is only the two together which cover an 
equal extent. ' Sir^ in many cases would not be respect- 
ful enough ; ' Lord^ in some would be too respectftd (John 
XX. 15). Our Translators have prudently employed both; 
and in most cases have shown a fine tact in their selection 
of one or the other. One's only doubt is, whether, in the 
conversation of our Lord with the Samaritan woman (John 
iv.), they should not have changed the ' Sir,^ which is per- 
fectly in its place at ver. 1 1, where she is barely respectful 
to her unknown interrogator, into 'Lord^ at ver. 15, or if 
not there, yet certainly at ver. 19. The Rheims version, 
beginning, as we do, with ' Sir,^ already has exchanged 
this for 'Lord^ at ver. 15; and thus delicately indicates 
the growing reverence of the woman for the mysterious 
stranger whom she has met beside JacoVs well. 



" We should not forget, in measuring the fitness of ' Comforter,' 
that the fundamental idea of ' Comforter,' accordmg to its etymology 
and its early use, is that of * Strengthener,' and not * Consoler ;' even 
as the irapdicKriTos is one who, being summoned to the side of the 
accused or imperilled man (advoccUiui), stands by to aid and encour- 
age. See the instructive note in Archdeacon Hare's Mission of the 
Comforter, pp. 521-527. 
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Or, again^ a language will have words resting on and 
embodying some picturesque image^ which, so far as they 
do this, have no counterparts elsewhere. If we met the 
Spanish ^pavonear' or the French ^pavaner/ we might 
render these by the English ' to strut ;' there would, indeed, 
be hardly any choice but to do so ; but where is the pea- 
cock (pavon) here? the strutting cls the peacock does, which 
underlies and looks through the word which we thus inade- 
quately render ? We might render ^ fourmiller^ ^ to swarm ;' 
we could scarcelv do otherwise: but where is the swarm- 
ing a» the ants do, the ^ formiculare,^ if one might so say, of 
the French original? So, too, our Translators may say, 
"jBe clothed with humility^^ (i Pet. v. 5) ; — and fitly; for 
no word in English would express all which iyKOfijSwaaaOe 
does in Greek, namely, "Fasten humility upon you as a gar- 
ment which is tied with knots, — not therefore to be lightly 
removed from you again.^^ Still there is loss here. 

Once more, one language will have words which utter 
in their own brief compass what it takes two or three, or, 
it may be, half a dozen words in another language to utter. 
The New Testament furnishes many such : as the evirepl- 
araro^ of Heb. xii. i, not expressible, or at least not ex- 
pressed by us, in less than six words, " which doth so 
easily beset us -/^ as the aXKorpioeirLcrKOTro^ of i Pet. iv. 
15, which costs us only one word less — "busybody in other 
men^s*matters^' — to render. I do not venture to afi&rm that 
in these particular cases such long circumlocutions were 
absolutely inevitable. One of the old Latin versions, which 
renders evTrepicrraTo^ dfiapTia, " agile peccatum,^^ has at 
any rate, so far as the Latin goes, avoided this in the first 
instance; and then there is 'meddler' (though I am not 
prepared to recommend it), which would have done the 
same in the second. Still, even if these instances were in 
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one way or another got rid of firom our Version, shown to 
be needless circumlocutions, it would not the less remain 
certain that any language, rich in expressive words, will 
frequently oflFer those which wiU need two, three, or it may 
be more, adequately to express in some other; though that 
other, it may be, elsewhere is as rich, or richer in the same 
kind. For example, when Montaigne says that women have 
" V esprit primesatUier/^ that they reach a right condusioiLy 
if they reach it at all, at the first bound, what could we do 
in English with this ' primesautier' ? and this impossibility 
of always matching one word by one must be accepted as 
another necessary imperfection in this work. 

One language will give scope and opportunity for preg- 
nant plays upon words, such as St. Paul delights in, for 
which others afford no answering opportunity; for it is 
only by a rare good fortune that the paronotMisia of one 
language can be represented by that of another. I refer to 
such as the yi,va>aKOfjk€V7j and ayarfLvwa-KOfievrj of 2 Cor. iii. 
2 ; the ipya^ofievov^ and wepvefyya^ofAivov^ of 2 Thess. iii. 
1 1 ; and probably the e/iaOe and hrade {wadiifiaTa, fuiOrj- 
fiara) of Heb. v. 8. The loss, to be sure, on these occa- 
sions is not very serious ; yet this cannot always be said. It 
cannot, for instance, at Ephes. iiL 14, 15 : '^ For this cause 
I bow my knees unto the Father of our L(»tl Jesus Christ, 
of whom the whole /a^Tii/y in heaven and earth is named.'' 
How profound a significance the words of the Apostle have, 
which we only imperfectly reproduce, and this because the 
word ^ fftmily' does not stand in etymol(^cal relaticm with 
' &ther,' as varpui does with irarrfpy while no other word 
can be proposed in its stead, capable of presenting in English 
the sublime play on words which exists in the Greek. To 
God the name 'Father' by highest right competes, and 
''every £amily" which subsists upon earth, subsists as 
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such by right of its relation to Him, and witnesses for 
this in the fact that the word irarptd (here our English 
"breaks down), involves, and, indeed, is only the unfolding 
of, the word iraTijp. If warp id were abstract, which some 
have attempted to prove, but quite feiled in so doing, we 
might venture on ' fatherhood^ instead of ^ family -/ which, 
indeed, would only be a going back to Wiclif s translation. 
He, finding ^ patemitas' in the Vulgate, — I do not know 
how this came there, whether from a partial misunder- 
standing of irarpid, or from a praiseworthy determination 
to reproduce at all costs by aid of ^pater^ and 'paternitas' 
the Gveelsi paronomasia, — ^very fitly rendered it by ^father- 
hood/ Harpidj however, is not thus abstract, but con- 
crete j and being so, help is not here to be found ; nor, I 
believe, any where, except in that living interpretation, 
that ministry of the Word, which should set before it as 
a constant aim to redress whatever wrongs the readers of 
the Scripture not in its original tongues, may be in danger 
of suffering. 

Again, our Translators say, "Now I know in part, 
but then shall I know even as also / am known" ( i Cor. 
xiii. 12); and we acquiesce in this; but reluctantly; for 
who can be quite content here to lose the very remarkable 
change from the simple ^lvougkoh to the composite and 
intenser iir i^viiiGop,aiy by which the Apostle expresses how 
much deeper, fuller, richer will be the knowledge of the 
world to come ? — we acquiesce in it, because we have no 
verb connected with ' to knoV which expresses this higher, 
more intimate knowledge and insight. ' Nosco^ and ' per- 
noscam' would do it in the Latin ; nothing that I see but 
'knoV and "perfectly knoV in the English. Comment- 
ing on these words, — and it is only by commentary, not 
by translation, that their force can in English be brought 
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out, — one of our divines has well said, " ^ETrlr/veoai^ and 
yv&ai<; diflfer. 'ETriyvcoai^ is ?/ fiera rrjv TrpwTrjv rod Trpdr/^ 
fJLaro^ yvclxrtv TravTeKr)^ Kara Bvvafiiv KaTavorjai^;. It is 
bringing me better acquainted with a thing that I knew 
before, a more exact viewing of an object that I saw before 
afar oflF. That little portion of knowledge which we had 
here shall bq much improved ; our eye shall be raised to 
see the same things more strongly and clearly/^^^ 

Then, too, what one may call the audacities of a lan- 
guage, new and daring combinations of words, images so 
bold that no one ventures to reproduce them in another 
language, — such as, keeping clear of, do yet approach so 
close to the verge of extravagance, that tolerable, even sub- 
lime, in one language, they would be intolerable, perhaps 
ridiculous, in another, — these will add to the perplexities of 
a translator. The New Testament does not, indeed, oflFer 
any large number of these ; but the Old how many. In 
iEschylus they must well nigh drive a translator to despair. 
But even in our Version of the New a more vigorous image 
has been sometimes changed under a real or presumed 
necessity for a weaker, or, it may be, the imaginative word 
let go altogether, and replaced by one strictly literal. Thus, 
we have shrunk from "the lip of the sea^^ (Heb. xi. 12), 
"the mouths of the sword^^ (Heb. xi. 34), and might with 
still better reason have done so from "the calves of the 
lips^^ (Hos. xiv. 2). One is, indeed, disposed to think that 
in this matter we have sometimes run before the need, 
and let go a strength that might have been perfectly well 
retained. Thus, why should a'^ifyiihov^ (Mark i. 10) be 
^ opened,^ and not rather ' rent,^ which is only suggested in 
the margin (^ cleft^ in the Geneva) ? Or why should ^aaa^ 



>2 Culverwell, ^ritual Opticks, p. 180. 
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vt^ofievov (Matt. xiv. 24) be merely ^ tossed' (a very little 
sea will 'toss' a boat), and not rather * tormented/ or 
some such word ? Wiclif has the vigorous old word, 
' shogged/ De Wette, ' geplagt/ Compare Mark vi. 48. 

Other finer and more delicate turns of language must 
be suflFered to escape. Thus our Translators make St. Luke 
to say that "all the Athenians and strangers spent their 
time^^ in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
fhing^^ (Acts xvii. 21) : for, indeed, how could they express 
that exquisite rt Kacvorepov of the sacred historian ? not 
" some new thing" only, but '^ something newer than the 
last'^ — ^the new so soon growing old and stale that a newer 
was ever needed to tickle their languid and jaded curiosity.^^ 

And lastly, it may be observed that what is perfectly 
clear in one language, through the wealth of inflections 
and other grammatical helps which it has, will lie open to 
misapprehension and misunderstanding in another, which 
has either now renounced, or has never been a possessor of, 
these. What English reader of 2 Pet. iii. 16, coming to 
the words, ^'in which are some things hard to be under- 
stood," does not refer " in which" to the ' epistles' of St. 
Paul, mentioned in the verse preceding, and see in these 
words a general statement of the hardness and obscurity of 
those writings ? but no reader of the Greek could do this, 
or help seeing at once that " in which" referred to " these 
things" immediately going before, the things, namely, 
which St. Paul had spoken in his Epistles concerning 
the long-suflfering of God, which things the unstable, as 



" Better, I think, " spent their leisure^' (cvKaipow : * vacabant' in 
the Vulgate) ; the word impl3dng further that all their time was lei- 
sure, that ^'vacationy*' to use Fuller's pun, "was their whole vocation.*' 

" Bengel : ^*Nova statim sordebant ; noviora quaerebantur." 
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St. Peter declares, might easily wrest to their harm. If 
our Lord declares that the woman who has found her lost 
piece of silver, ^^ calleth her Jriends and her neighbours to- 
gether^^ (Luke xv. 9), the Greek says that it is her female 
friends and neighbours ; the English says — and, as English 
now is,is it can say — nothing of the kind. At Luke xviii. 
16, one reading in the English might be in doubt to whom 
the earlier 'them' referred, to the ' disciples' or " the little 
children */' no doubt is possible in the Greek. There are, 
I dare say, some hundreds of such passages in the New 
Testament. 

One word I will add, in conclusion, in regard of such in- 
evitable losses as these, and those others which must also be 
considered as inevitable, in that, whatever men do, they will 
do it with a certain imperfection. We may say, looking at 
the matter from one point of view, that no book suffers so 
much from the accruing of these as the Bible ; while, look- 
ing at it from another, none suffers so little. Both which 
assertions may be illustrated thus. It were a matter of 
more regret if a grain or two were rubbed off from a solid 
mass of gold in its transmission from hand to hand (for the 
loss would be greater), than if the same injury had befal- 
len some lump of meaner ore; while yet, at the same time, 
no other could at all so well afford this detriment, which 
would not affect its value in any appreciable degree. It 
is even so with Holy Scripture. Its preciousness is such, 
that any the slightest wrong which may befall it cannot 
but be dearly grudged; every precaution must needs be 
taken to avert such wrongs, or to reduce them to a mini- 



" I make this restriction ; for if we had preserved * friendess' and 
*neighboures8,' both employed by Wiclif, though not in this place, 
our English might have said all which the Greek says. 
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mum : while yet the bulk and parcel of truth which is 
there is so vast, so far exceeding all measures of value which 
we know, that the very slight harm and loss which may 
thus come to pass, leaves it to all intents and purposes the 
same treasure, transcending all price, which before it was. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE ENGLISH OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 

nnHERE is a question, namely. What is the worth of 
.the English in which our Translation is composed ? 
which manifestly may be considered apart from another 
question, How far does this Translation adequately repre- 
sent its original ? and there are some advantages in keep- 
ing the two considerations separate. The English of our 
Version, which I propose in this way to consider apart^ 
has been very often, and very justly, the subject of highest 
praise, or, indeed, the occasion of thankful gratulation to 
the Giver of every good gift, who has given such an ex- 
cellent gift to us ; and if I do not reiterate in words of 
my own or of others these praises and gratulations, it is 
only because they have been uttered so often and so ftiUy, 
that it has become a sort of commonplace to repeat them. 
One fears to encounter the rebuke which befel the rhetori- 
cian of old, who, having made a long and elaborate oration 
in praise of the strength of Hercules, was asked. Who has 
denied it ? at the close. Omitting, then, to praise in gene- 
ral terms what all must praise, it may yet be worth while 
to ask ourselves in what those singular merits of diction, 
which by the confession of all it possesses, mainly consist ; 
nor shall I shrink from pointing out what appear to me 
its occasional weaknesses and blemishes, the spots upon the 
sun^s disk, which impair its perfect beauty. 
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When, then, we seek to measure the value of any 
style, there are two points which claim our attention : 
first, the words themselves ; and then, secondly, the words 
in their relations to one another, and as modified by 
these relations ;— in brief, the dictionary and the gram- 
mar. These I propose to consider in their order; and 
first, the dictionary of our English Version. Now of this 
I will not hesitate in expressing my conviction that it is 
superior to the grammar. The first seems to me nearly as 
perfect as possible; there are more frequent flaws and 
faults in the second. In respect of words, we every where 
recognize in it that true delectus verborum on which Cicero^ 
insists so earnestly, and in which so much of the charm 
of style consists. All the words used are of the noblest 
stamp, alike removed from vulgarity and pedantry ; they 
are neither too familiar, nor, on the other side, not fami- 
liar enough ; they never crawl on the ground, as little are 
they stilted and far-fetched. And then how happily mixed 
and tempered are the Anglo-Saxon and Latin vocables. 
No undue preponderance of the latter makes the language 
remote from the understanding of simple and unlearned 
men. Thus we do not find in our Version, as in the 
Rheims, whose authors might seem to have put ofl* their 
loyalty to the English language with their loyalty to the 
English crown, 'odible^ (Rom. i. 30), nor ^impudicity^ 
(Gal. V. 19), nor ^longanimity^ (2 Tim. iii. 10), nor ^co- 
inquinations' (2 Pet. ii. 13, 20), nor ^ comessations^ (Gal. 
V. 21), nor 'postulations^ (i Tim. ii. i), nor 'exinanite* 
(Phil. ii. 7), nor ^contristate^ (Eph. iv. 30), nor 'zealatours^ 
(Acts xxi. 20), nor 'agnition^ (Philem. 6), nor 'suasible^ 
(Jam. iii. 17), nor ^ domesticals^ (i Tim. v. 8), nor ^repropi- 



* Be Orat. iii. 37. 
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tiate' (Heb. ii. 17).^ Our Translators, indeed, set very dis- 
tinctly before themselves the avoiding of ' inkhom^ terms. 
Speaking of their own Version, and comparing it with 
the Rhemish, published some thirty years before, they say, 
" We have shimned the obscurity of the Papists in the 
^Azims/ ^tunicke,' ^rationall,^ ^holocausts,' 'prepuce,' 
'pasche' [they might have added ' scenopegia,' John vii. 
2], and a number of such like, whereof their late trans- 
lation is full, and that of purpose to darken the sense/' 
It is not a little curious that three of the words thus found 
fault with, namely, 'tunic,' 'rational,' and 'holocaust,' 
have become thoroughly naturalized in the language. 

And yet, while it is thus with the authors of our Ver- 
sion, there is no extravagant attempt on the other side to 
put under ban words of Latin or Greek derivation, where 
there are not, as very often there could not be, sufficient 
equivalents for them in the homelier portion of our lan- 
guage. Indeed, they now and then employ those Latin 
where these were close to their hand: witness 'celestial' 



2 Where the word itself which the Rheims translators employ is 
a perfectly good one, it is yet curious and instructive to observe how 
often they have drawn on the Latin portion of the language, where 
we have drawn on the Saxon; thus they use 'corporal' where we 
have 'bodily' (i Tim. iv. 8), * coadjutor' where we have 'fellow- 
worker' (Col. iv. 1 1 ; * work-fellow' in the old versions was better 
still), * incredulity' where we have * unbelief (Heb. iii. 19, and often), 
' denary' where we have * gift' (Luke xxi. 5), 'superedified' where we 
have * built up' (i Pet. ii. 5), * precursor' where we have ' forerunner' 
(Heb. vi. 20), * dominator' where we have ' Lord' (Jude 4), * cogita- 
tion' where we have * thought' (Luke ix. 46), ' fraternity' where we 
have 'brotherhood' (i Pet. ii. 17); or they have the more Latin 
word where we the less, as 'obsecrations' where we have 'prayers' 
(Luke V. 33). 
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and ^terrestrial* (i Cor. xv. 40), where it was free to them 
to employ ^heavenly' and ^earthly/ ^omnipotent/ of which 
they make such sublime employment at Rev. xix. 6, where 
^almighty* would have equally served their turn, and would 
have been employed if their first thought had been always 
to find an Anglo-Saxon word. But there is no aflfectation 
upon their part of excluding those other, which in their 
measure and degree have as good a right to admission as 
the most Saxon vocable of them all; no attempt, like that 
of Sir John Cheke, who in his version of St. Matthew, — 
in many respects a valuable monument of English, — sub- 
stituted ^ hundreder* for ^ centurion,* ^ freshman* for ^ pro- 
selyte,* ^ gainbirth* — i. e, ' againbirth* — for ' regeneration,* 
with much else of the same kind. The fault, it must be 
owned, was in the right extreme, but was a fault and 
affectation no less. In regard of the rendering of one very 
notable word, I mean a^dirT), they have gone back, as is 
well known, in a large number of passages (the most re- 
markable is I Cor. xiii.), from the rendering of the earlier 
Anglican versions, and for the Saxon ^love* substituted 
the Latin ^charity,* and this, which is the more worthy 
of note, in the face of Tyndale*s strong protest against 
any such rendering.^ 

One of the most effectual means by which our Trans- 
lators have attained their rare felicity in diction, while it 
must diminish to a certain extent their claims to absolute 
originality, enhances in a far higher degree their good 
sense, moderation, and wisdom; justifies the character 
which in a certain proud humility they claim to them- 
selves, as '^ men greater in other men's eyes than in their 



■ See his Answer unto Sir Thomas Morels Dialogue^ — Worhsy 1573, 
p. 253. 
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own^ and that songlit the tmth rather than their own 
praise/^ I allude to the extent to which they have 
availed themselves of the work of those who went before 
them^ and incorporated this work into their own, every 
where buUding^ if possible, on the old foundations, and 
displacing nothing for the mere sake of change. On 
this point we may fitly quote their own words, as best 
revealing to us the aspect under which they contem- 
plated the work which they had in hand : " Truly, good 
Christian reader, we never thought from the beginning 
that we should need to make a new translation, nor yet 
to make of a bad one a good one ; . . . . but to make a 
good one a better, or out of many good ones one principal 
good one, not justly to be excepted against, — tfiat hath 
been our endeavour, that our mark/' 

It has thus come to pass that our Version, like a costly- 
mosaic, besides having its own felicities, is the inheritor 
of the successes in language of all the translations which 
went before. Tyndale's was singularly rich in these, which 
is the more remarkable, as his other writings do not 
surpass in beauty or charm of language the average merit 
of his cotemporaries ; and though much of his work has 
been removed in the successive revisions which our Bible 
has undergone, very much of it still remains : the altera- 
tions are for the most part verbal, while the forms and 
moulds into which he cast the sentences have been to a 
wonderful extent retained by all who succeeded him. And 
not merely these, and the rhythm which is dependent upon 
these, are his, but even of his Xef *? very much survives. 
To him we owe such phrases as ^'turned to flight. the 
armies of the aliens,^'* ^'the author and finisher of our 



* It may be said that this is obvious ; yet not so. The Rheims 
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faith j^^ to him, generally, we owe more than to any single 
labourer in this field — as, indeed, may be explained partly, 
though not wholly, &om the fact that he was the first to 
thrust in his sickle into this harvest. So willing were 
King James's Translators to profit by all who went before 
them, that they did not decline to use what good the 
Bhemish Version occasionally, though rarely, offered. 
Thus the felicitous phrase, ^^the ministry of reconcUia- 
tion^' (2 Cor. v. 18), first appears in it; and the singularly 
happy rendering of /Se/S^yXo? by " profane person^' (Heb. 
xii. 16) ; and were probably derived from it into our Ver- 
sion. StiQ, while they were thus indebted to those who 
went before them in the same sacred office, to Tyndale 
above all, for innumerable turns of successful translation, 
which they have not failed to adopt and to make their own, 
it jhust not be supposed that very many of these were not 
of their own introduction. A multitude of phrases which, 
even more than the rest of Scripture, have become, on 
account of their beauty and fitness, ^^ household words'' 
and fixed utterances of the religious life of the English 
people, we owe to them, and they first appear in the Ver* 
sion of 161 1; such, for instance, as "the Captain of our 
salvation" (Heb. ii. 10), "the sin which doth so easily 
beset us" (Heb. xii. i), "the Prince of life" (Acts iii. 15). 
But in leaving, as I now propose to do, these generals, 
and entering on particulars, it is needfiil to make one pre- 
liminary observation. He who passes judgment on the 
English of our Version, he, above all, who finds fault with 
it, should be fairly acquainted with the English of that 
age in which this Version appeared. Else he may be very 



does not get nearer to it than " turned away the camp of foreign- 



ers." 
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unjust to that which he is judging, and charge it with 
inexactness of rendering, where indeed it was perfectly- 
exact according to the English of the time, and has only- 
ceased to be so now through subsequent changes or mo- 
difications in the meaning of words. Few, I am per- 
suaded, who have studied our Translation, and tried how 
far it will bear a strict comparison with the original which 
it undertakes to represent, but have at times been tempted 
to make hasty judgments here, and to pass sentences of 
condemnation, which they have afterwards, on better know- 
ledge, seen reason to recall; and to confess their own 
presumption in making. Certainly, for myself, in many 
places where I once thought our Translators had been 
wanting in precision of rendering, I now perceive that^ 
according to the English of their own day, their Version 
is exempt from the faintest shadow of blame. It is quite 
true that their rendering ha^ become in a certain measure 
inexact for us, but this from circumstances quite beyond 
their control, — namely, through those mutations of lan- 
guage which never cease, and which cause words innu- 
merable to drift imperceptibly away from those meanings 
which once they owned. In many cases, no doubt, our 
Authorized Version, by its recognized authority, by an 
influence silently working, but not the less profoundly 
felt, has kept words in their places, has given a fixity 
and stability of meaning to them which otherwise they 
would not have possessed; but the currents at work in 
language have been sometimes so strong as to overbear 
even this controlling power. The most notable examples 
of the kind which occur to me are the following : 

Matt. vi. 25. — " Take no thought for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink.'^ This ^^Take no 
thought^^ is certainly an inadequate translation in our pre- 
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sent English of firj fiepifivare. The precept, as we read it 
now, seems to exclude and to condemn that just forward- 
looking care which belongs to man, and diflFerences him 
from the beasts which live only in the present ; and " most 
Enghsh critics have lamented the inadvertence of our Au- 
thorized Version, which in bidding us ' take no thought' 
for the necessaries of life, prescribes to us what is im- 
practicable in itself, and would be a breach of Christian 
duty even were it possible/^^ But there is no ' inadvert- 
ence^ here; nor, in this point at least, at Matt. x. 19. 
When our Translation was made, ^^ Take no thought^' was 
a perfectly correct rendering of fif) /lepifivare. ^ Thought' 
was then constantly used as equivalent to anxiety or soli- 
citous care; as let witness this passage from Bacon :^ 
" Harris, an alderman in London, was put in trouble, and 
died with thought and anxiety before his business came to 
an end/' or still better, this from one of the Somers 
Tracts (its date is of the reign of EUzabeth) : " In five 
hundred years only two queens have died in childbirth. 
Queen Catherine Parr died rather of thought/''^ A yet 
better example even than either of these is that occurring 
in Shakespeare^s Julius Casar^ (" take thought, and die 
for Caesar'^), where *' to take thought'^ is to take a matter 
so seriously to heart that death ensues. A comparison of 



• Scrivener, Notes on the New Testamenty vol. i. p. i6» ; and cf.. 
Alford, in loco. 

• History of Henry the Seventh, 
' Vol. i. p. 171. 

• Act ii. sc. I. The Paston Letters (vol, ii. p. 69, ecL 1840) supply 
another good example ; and Golding's Ovid, b. x., another : 

^ Seven days he sat forlorn upon the bank, and never eat 
A bit of bread. Care, tears and thought, and sorrow were his meat." 



( 
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I Sam. ix. 5 with x. 2, and of both with the original 
text, will make still more evident what force our Trans- 
lators gave to the phrase, " take thought/^ 

Luke xiii. 7. — "Why cumber eth it the ground?'^ 
'Cumbereth' seems here too weak and too negative a 
rendering of KUTapyei, a word implying active positive 
mischief; and so no doubt it is in the present acceptation 
of ^to cumber/ which means no more than "to burden/^ 
But it was not so always. 'To cumber* meant once to 
vex, annoy, injure, trouble; Spenser speaks of " CttwiArott^ 
gnats.^* It follows that when Bishop Andrews quotes Hie 
present passage,^ "Why troubleth it the ground?** (I do 
not know from whence he derived this 'troubleth,* which 
is not in any of our translations), and when Coverdale ren- 
ders it, "Why hindereth it the groimd?** they seem, but 
are not really, more accurate than our own Translators 
were. The employment by these last of ' cumber* at Luke 
X. 40, (the only other place in the Authorized Version 
where the word occurs) is itself decisive of the sense they 
ascribed to it. IIepie<nraTo (literally " was distracted**) is 
there rendered by them, " was cumbered.**^® 

Acts xvii. 23. — " As I passed by and beheld ypiu* devo- 



® Works^ vol. ii. p. 40. 

^® I have no doubt that most readers of that magnificent passage 
in Julius CcBrnvy where Antony prophesies over the dead body of 
Oassar the ills of which that murder shall be the cause, give to 

* cumber' a wrong sense in the following lines ; 

"Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cwmher all the parts of Italy.*' 

They understand, shall load with corpses of the slain, or, as we say, 

* encumber'— so at least I understood it long. A good, even a grand 
sense, but it is not Shakespeare's. He means, — shall trouble or 
mischief. 



*l*l 
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tions/^ This was a perfectly correct rendering of a-e/Sdo'- 
liara at the time our Translation was made^ although as 
much can scarcely be affirmed of it now. ^ Devotions^ is 
now abstract^ and means the mental offerings of the devout 
worshipper; it was once concrete, and meant the outward 
objects to which these were rendered, as temples, altars, 
images, shrines, and the like; ^ Heiligthiimer' De Wette 
has very happily rendered it; cf. Bel and Drag. 27 ; and 
2 Thess. ii. 4, the only other passage in New Testament 
where the word occurs, and where we have rendered iravra 
\€y6fjL€vov 0€ov 97 a-i/Saa-fia, " all that is called God or that 
is worshijyped" It is such, — not the 'devotions' of the 
Athenians worshipping, but the objects which the Athe- 
nians devoutly worshipped, — ^which St. Paul affirms that 
he 'beheld,' or, as it would be better, ''accurately con- 
sidered^^ {ava0€(op&v). Yet the following passage in Sid- 
ney's Arcadia will bear out our Translators, and justify 
their use of ' devotions,' as accurate in their time, though 
no longer accurate in ours : " Dametas began to look big, 
to march up and down, swearing by no mean devotions that 
the walls should not keep the coward from him.''*^ 

Acts xix. 37. — "Ye have brought hither these men, 
who are neither robbers of churches {Upoavkovsi), nor 
blasphemers of your goddess.^' I long counted this " rob- 
bers oi churches y^ if not positively incorrect, yet a slovenly 
and indefensible transfer of Christian language to heathen 
objects ; that " robbers of temples y^ or some such phrase. 



i^ I have not removed this paragraph in this second edition ; but 
the fact which I had not, but ought to have, noted, namely, that our 
Translators give as a marginal reading, "gods that you worship, 2 
Thess. ii. 4," leaves it, on the whole, more probable that they em- 
ployed * devotions,' not in this objective, but in its modem subjective 
sense, in which case the rendering is not to be defended. 
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should rather have stood here. But there is no incorrect- 
ness in the phrase, as judged by the language of that day. 
^ Church' is in constant use in early English for heathen 
and Jewish temples as well as for Christian places of wor- 
ship. I might quote a large array of proofs; I suppose 
Golding's Ovid would yield fifty examples of this use. 
Two, however, will suffice. In the first, which is fix)m Hol- 
land's Pliny y^'^ the term is applied to a heathen temple : 
'^This is that Latona which you see in the Church of 
Concordia in Rome ;" while in the second, from Sir John 
Cheke's translation of St. Matthew, it is a name given to 
the temple at Jerusalem : " And lo the veil of the Church 
was torn into two parts from the top downwards^^ (Matt, 
xxvii. 51).^^ 

Acts xxi. 15. — "After three days we took up our car- 
riages and went up to Jerusalem.^^ A critic of the early- 
part of this century makes himself merry with these words, 
and their inaccurate rendering of the original: "It is not 
probable that the Cilician tent-maker was either so rich or 
so lazy.^^ And a more modern objector to the truthfulness 
of the Acts asks. How could they have taken up their car- 
riages, when there is no road for wheels, nothing but a 
mountain track, between Caesarea and Jerusalem? But 
^carriage* is a constant word in the English of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century^* for baggage, being that 
which men carry, and not, as now, that which carries 



" Vol. ii. p. 502. 

" Again, in Marlowe's Translatwn of the First Book of Lucan : 

" These troops should soon pull down the Church of Jove.'* 

" "Spartacus charged his [Lentulus*] lieutenants, that led the 
army, overthrew them, and took all their carriage" {piv dwo(rK€vt)v 
dwaa-aii]. North's FltUarch's Livesy p. 470. 
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them. Nor can there be any doubt that it is employed 
by our Translators here, as also in one or two other pass- 
ages where it occurs, in this sense (Judg. xviii. 21 ; i Sam. 
xvii. 22); and while so understood, the words "took up 
our carriages'' are a very sufficient rendering of the iiri- 
(r/c€vaadfievoi of the original. The Geneva has it correctly, 
though somewhat quaintly, " we trussed up our fardels.'' 

I Cor. iv. 4. — " I know nothing by myself." This 
hardly conveys any distinct meaning to the English reader, 
or, if it suggests any, it is a wrong one. In his ovSev 
€fiavT& avvoiSa the Apostle would say, " I know nothing 
of myself," in other words, " against myself;" — '' I have, 
so far as I can see into my own heart and life, a conscience 
void of oflFence." Examples of ' by' thus used with the 
power of our modern ^ against' are not common even in 
our early literature, but from time to time occur. Thus, 
in Foxe's Book of Martyrs, an Inquisitor to a poor woman 
whom he is examining, " Thou hast spoken evil words 
by the queen;" and she answers, "No man living upon 
earth can prove any such things by me."^^ 

Ephes. iv. 3. — ^^Endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace." Passages like this, in which 
the verb ' endeavour' occurs, will sometimes seem to have 
been carelessly and loosely translated, when, indeed, they 
were rendered with perfect accuracy according to the 
English of that day. "Endeavour," it has been well 
said, "once denoted all possible tension, the highest 
energy that could be directed to an object. With us it 
means the last feeble hopeless attempt of a person who 
knows that he cannot accomplish his aim, but makes a 
conscience of going through some formalities for the pur- 



" Examination of Elizabeth Yowng by Martin Hv^ie* 
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pose of showing that the failure is not his fault/'^^ More 
than one passage suffers from this change in the force of 
^endeavour/ as 2 Pet. i. 15, and this from the Ephesians 
still more. If we attach to ' endeavour' its present mean- 
ing, we may too easily persuade ourselves that the Apostle 
does no more than bid us to attempt to preserve this 
unity, and that he quite recognizes the possibility of our 
being defeated in the attempt. He does no such thing; 
he assumes success. SirovBd^ovre^ means ^^ giving all 
diligence," and ^endeavouring' meant no less two cen- 
turies and a half ago. 

I Tim. V. 4. — ^^ If any widow have children or nephews.*^ 
But why, it has been asked, are exyova translated ^ nephews' 
here, and not ^ grandchildren' or ' descendants' ? and why 
should ^nephews' be specially charged with this duty of 
supporting their relatives ? The answer is, that ^ nephews' 
(=^nepotes') was the constant word for grandchildren 
and other lineal descendants; as witness the following 
passages; this from Hooker: "With what intent they 
[the apocryphal books] were first published, those words 
of the nephew of Jesus do plainly signify, ^ After that my 
grandfather Jesus had given himself to the reading of 
the Law and of the Prophets, he purposed also to write 
something pertaining to learning and wisdom ;' ''^^ and 
this from Holland: "The warts, black moles, spots, and 
freckles of fathers, not appearing at all upon their own 
children's skin, begin afterwards to put forth and show 
themselves in their nephews, to wit, the children of their 
sons and daughters."^® There is no doubt that ' nephews' 



" LincdrCi'Inn Serm/onSy by F. D. Maurice, p. 156. 
" Ecclesicutical Pclityy b. v. c. 
M Plutarch* 8 MaraU^ V* SSS» 
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is SO used here^ as also at Judges xii. 14. Yet it has 
misled a scholar so accurate as the late Professor Blunt^ 
who, writing of the apostoUc times, urges that in them 
the duties of piety extended so far, that not children 
only, but ^ nephews^ were expected to support their aged 
relations.*^ 

I Pet. ii. 4, 5. — "To whom coming, as unto a living 
stone, .... ye also as lively stones are built up/' Many 
probably before now have wondered and regretted that 
\l6ov ^&vTa being translated "a living stone,'' Xi0oL ^Avre^, 
which follows immediately after, should be no more than 
" lively stones ;" ^ living,' as applied to Christ, being thus 
brought down to ^lively,' as applied to Christians, with 
no corresponding reduction in the original to warrant 
it. Now I think it certainly is to be regretted that our 
Translators did not retain one and the same word, namely, 
'living,' in both places, seeing that they found one and 
the same in their original. Still, for all this, it must not 
be forgotten that ' lively' was far more nearly equipollent 
to ' living' once than now it is, even if it was not so alto- 
gether. Examples in proof are given below.20 

I cannot but think that, in case of a revision, words 
like these, which have imperceptibly shifted their posi- 
tion since our Translation was made, should be exchanged 
for others now occupying the place which they occupied 



" Church of the First Three Centuries^ p. ^7. 

^ " Had I but seen thy picture in this plight, 

It would have madded me. What shall I do, 

Now I behold thy Uveli/ body so V 

TUus A7(droni(ya8, Act iii. sc. i. 

^' That his dear &.ther might interment have, 
See, the young man entered a livdy grave." 

Massinger, The FaJtdL Dowry y Act ii. so. i. 
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once. Such words, current intellectual money stUl, but 
whose value is different now from what once it was, are 
more perilous, more likely to deceive than words wholly- 
obsolete. The last are like rocks which stand out from the 
sea ; we are warned of their presence, and there is little 
danger of our making shipwreck upon them. But words 
like those just cited, as familiar now as they ever have 
been, but employed in quite different meanings from 
those which they once possessed, are hidden rocks, which 
give no notice of their presence, and on which we may be 
shipwrecked, if I may so say, without so much as being 
aware of it. Tt would be manifestly desirable that these 
unnoticed obstacles to our seizing the exact sense of Scrip- 
ture, — obstacles which no carelessness of our Translators, 
but which Time in its onward course, has placed in our 
way, — should be removed. "Res fugiunt, vocabula ma- 
nent,^^ — this is the eternal law of things in their relation 
to words, and it renders necessary at certain intervals a 
readjustment of the two. 

Let me too observe, that in thus changing that which 
by the silent changes of time has become liable to mislead, 
we should only be working in the spirit, and according to 
the manifest intention, which in their time guided the 
Translators of 1611. They evidently contemplated as part 
of their task the removing from their revision of such 
words as in the lapse of years had become to their cotem- 
poraries unintelligible or misleading. For instance, ^to 
depart' no longer meant to separate ; and just as at a later 
day, in 1661, "till death us deparf was changed in the 
Marriage Service for that which now stands there, "till 
death us do party^ so in their revision ^ separate' was sub- 
stituted for ' depart' (" depart us from the love of God") 
at Rom. viii. 39. 'To allow' hardly meant any longer 'to 
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praise^ (allaudare), 'to have pleasure in/ it was not there- 
fore suffered to remain as the rendering of evSoKecv, Heb. 
xii. 8; though, with a certain inconsistency, it was left at 
Luke xi. 48, as the rendering of a-vvevBoKetv : ' consent/ 
which the Rheims has, is perhaps a little too weak, yet 
preferable there. 

At Matt, xxiii. 25, we have another example of the 
same. The words stood there up to the time of the Geneva 
version, '^ Ye make clean the outer side of the cup and of 
the platter; but within they are full of bribery and excess." 
'Bribery,^ however, about their time was losing, or had 
lost, its meaning of rapine or extortion, and was there- 
fore no longer a fit rendering of apira^rf ; the ' bribour' or 
' briber' was not equivalent to the robber : they therefore 
did wisely and well in exchanging ' bribery' for ' extortion' 
here. They dealt in the same spirit with 'noisome' at 
I Tim. vi. 9. In the earlier versions of the English 
Church, and up to their revision, it stood, "They that 
will be rich fall into temptation and snares, and into 
many foolish and noisome {^Xa^epd^) lusts." 'Noisome,' 
that is, when those translations were made, was simply 
equivalent to noxious or hurtful ^^^ but in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century it was acquiring a new mean- 
ing, the same which it now retains, — namely, that of ex- 
citing disgust rather than that of doing actual hurt or 
harm. Thus a tiger would have been 'noisome' in old 
English; a skimk or a polecat would be 'noisome' in 
modern. Here was reason enough for the change which 
they made. 

Indeed, our only complaint against them in this matter 



2* " He [the superstitious persan] is persuaded that they be gods 
indeed, but such as be noisome^ hurtful, and doing mischief unto 
men." Holland, Plutarch* » Morals^ p. 260, 
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is, that they did not carry out this side of their revision 
consistently and to the fulL Thus they have suffered the 
very word last mentioned, ^ noisome^ I mean, to remain in 
some other passages, from which it should no less have 
disappeared. Three or four of these occur in the Old 
Testament, as Job xxxi. 40; Ps. xci. 3; Ezek. xiv. 21 ; only 
one in the New, Rev. xvi. 2; where KaKov eXxo^ is certainly 
not ^^ a noisome sore^^ in our sense of ^ noisome,^ that is, 
offensive or disgusting, but an ^evil,' or, as the Bheims 
has it, ^^ a cruel sore/^ It is the same with '^ by and bye/' 
This, when they wrote, was ceasing to mean ^ immediately/ 
The inveterate procrastination of men had caused it to 
designate a remoter term; even as 'presently' does not 
any longer mean '^ at this present,'' but '^ in a little while ;" 
and '^ to intend any thing" is not now '^ earnestly to do,^' 
but "to purpose doing it." They did well, therefore, that in 
many cases, as at Mark ii. 12, they did not leave 'by and 
bye' as a rendering of ei^eco? and evOv^. They would have 
done still better if they had removed it in every case, and 
not suffered it in four places (Matt. xiii. 21; Mark vi. 25 ; 
Luke xvii. 7 ; xxi. 9) to remain. 

Again, ' to grudge' was ceasing in their time to have 
the sense of '' to murmur openly," and was already signify- 
ing "to repine inwardly ;" a ' grudge' was no longer an open 
utterance of discontent and displeasure at the dealings of 
another,22 but a secret resentment thereupon entertained. 
It was only proper, therefore, that they should replace 'to 
grudge' by ' to murmur,' and a ' grudge' by a ' murmuring,' 
in such passages as Mark xiv. 5; Acts vi. i. On two oc- 



^ '* Yea, ynihoxii grvdging Christ suffered the cruel Jews to crown 
Him with most sharp thorns, and to strike Him with a reed. " Exa-- 
mination of William Thorpe, in Foxe's Book of Martyrs, 
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casions^ however, they have suflfered 'grudge' to standi 
where it no longer conveys to us with accuracy the mean- 
ing of the original, and even in their time must have 
failed to do so. These are i Pet. iv. g, where they render 
avev yoyyvarfi&Vy '^ without grudging/' and Jam. v. 9, 
where firj a-Tevd^cre is rendered, '^ Grudge nof^s These 
renderings were inherited &om their predecessors, but 
their retention was an oversight. 

In another instance our Translators have failed to 
carry out to the full the substitution of a more appropriate 
phrase for one, which indeed, unlike those others, could 
have been at no time worthy of praise, or any thing else 
than more or less misleading. They plainly felt that 
'Easter/ which had designated first a heathen, and then 
a Christian, festival, was not happily used to set forth a 
Jewish feast, even though that might occupy the same 
place in the Jewish calendar which Easter occupied in 
the Christian ; and they therefore removed ' Easter' from 
places out of number where in the earlier versions it had 
stood as the rendering of Hda-xa, substituting ' passover' 
in its room. With all this, they have suffered 'Easter* 
in a single instance, — at Acts xii. 4, "intending after 
Easter to bring him forth to the people," — to remain; 
sometimes, I am sure, to the perplexity of the English 
reader. ' Jewry,' in like manner, which has been replaced 
by ' Judaea' almost every where else, has yet been allowed. 



^ As an evidence of the perplexity which 'grudge/ used as it is 
here, was calculated to create, see Manton's CommenUiry on St, JarrveB^ 
in hcOy 1 6 51, p. 549, who is "unwilling to recede from our own 
translation/' but is unable to accept ' Grudge not/ to which he gives 
its modem sense, as a fair rendering of fit] arcvdCerc, — ^which indeed, 
80 regarded, it is not. 

E 
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J must needs believe by the same oversight, twice to con- 
tinue (Luke xxiii. 5 ; John vii. i). 

Thus much in regard of obsolete uses of words not in 
themselves obsolete ; but the way of dealing with words 
actually themselves obsolete is not by any means so 
clear. It does not, indeed, seem difficult to lay down a 
rule here; the difficulties mainly attend its application. 
The rule seems to me to be this, — Where words have 
become perfectly unintelligible to the great body of those 
for whom the translation is made, the ISc&Tac of the 
Church, they ought clearly to be exchanged for others; 
for the Bible works not as a charm, but as reaching the 
heart and conscience through the intelligent faculties of 
its hearers and readers. Thus is it with ^ taches,^ ^ ouches^' 
^ knops,' ^ neesings,' ^ mufflers,' ^ wimples,' ^ habergeon,^ 
^ brigandine,' ^ boUed,' ^ ear' (arare), ^ daysman,' in the 
Old Testament, words dark even to scholars, where their 
scholarship is rather in Latin and Greek than in early 
English. Of these, however, there is hardly one in the 
New Testament, There is, indeed, in it no inconsiderable 
amount of archaism, but of a quite diJfferent character; 
words which, while they are felt by our people to be old 
and unusual, are yet, if I do not deceive myself, perfectly 
understood by them, by wise and simple, educated and 
uneducated alike. These, shedding round the sacred 
volume the reverence of age, removing it from the ignoble 
associations which will often cleave to the language of 
the day, should on no account be touched, but rather 
thankfully acknowledged and carefully preserved. ^^The 
dignity resulting from archaisms,"^* in Bishop Horsley's 



^ Biblical Criticism, vol. iii. p. 301. 
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words, "is not to be too readily given np/^ For, indeed, 
it is good that the phraseology of Scripture should not 
be exactly that of our common life; that it should be 
removed from the vulgarities, and even the familiarities, 
of this ; just as there is a sense of fitness which dictates 
that the architecture of a church should be difierent from 
that of a house. 

It might seem superfluous to- urge this ; yet it is far 
from so being. It is well nigh incredible what words it 
has been sometimes proposed to dismiss from our Version, 
on the ground that they "are now almost or entirely 
obsolete.^^ Symonds thinks "clean escaped'^ (2 Pet. ii. 
18) "a very low expression ;^^ and, on the plea of obsolete- 
jiess, Wemyss proposed to get rid of ^ straightway,^ ^ haply,* 
'twain,' 'athirst,' 'wax,' 'lack,' 'ensample,' 'jeopardy,' 
' gamer,' ' passion,' with a multitude of other words not 
a whit more aloof from our ordinary use. Purver, whose 
New and Literal Translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ment appeared in 1764, has an enormous list of expressions 
that are " clownish, barbarous, base, hard, technical, mis- 
applied, or new coined;" and among these are 'beguile,' 
'boisterous,' ' lineage," perseverance,' 'potentate,' 'remit,' 
' seducers,' ' shorn,' ' swerved,' ' vigilant,' ' unloose,' ' unc- 
tion,' ' vocation.' For each of these (many hundreds in 
number) he proposes to substitute some other. 

And the same worship of the fleeting present, of the 
transient fashions of the hour in language, with the same 
contempt of that stable past which in all likelihood will 
be the enduring future, long after these fashions have 
past away and are forgotten, manifests itself to an extrava- 
gant degree in the version of the American Bible Union. 
It needs but for a word to have the slightest suspicion of 
age upon it, to have ceased, it may be only for the moment. 
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to be the current money of the street and the market- 
place, and there is nothing for it but peremptory exclusion. 
'Chasten^ and 'chastening/ 'to better/ 'to faint/ 'to 
quicken/ 'conversation/ 'saints/ 'wherefore/ 'straitly,' 
'wroth/ with hundreds more, are thrust out, avowedly 
upon this plea; and modem substitutes introduced in 
their room. I can fancy no more effectual scheme for 
debasing the Version, nor, if it were admitted as the 
law of revision, for the lasting impoverishment of the 
English tongue. One can only compare this course with 
a custom of the Fiji islanders, who, as soon as their rela- 
tions begin to show signs of age, put them out of the 
way. They, however, have at least this to say for theno- 
selves, that these old would grow older, more helpless, 
more burdensome, every day. It is nothing of the kind 
with the words which, on something of a similar plea, 
are forcibly dismissed. A multitude of these, often the 
most precious ones, after a period of semi-obsoleteness, 
of withdrawal from active service for a while, obtain a 
second youth, pass into free and unquestioned currency 
again. In proof of this, we need only to refer to such a 
document as Speght^s Glossary of" old and obscure words'' 
in Chaucer, of date ibb^J^ A very large proportion of 
these are not 'old' and not 'obscure,' have not the faintest 
shadow of obsoleteness clinging to them, at the present. 
But nothing would so effectually hinder this rejuvenescence, 
\h\^ palingenesy of words, as the putting a ban upon them 
directly they pass out of vulgar use; as this resolution, that 
if they have withdrawn for ever so brief a time from the 
every-day service of men, they shall never be permitted 



** See some more proofs of the same in my English Past and Pre- 
sent ^ fourth edition, p. 80. 
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to return to it again. A true lover of his native tongue 
will adopt another course. 

" Obscurata diu populo bonus eruet ;" 

and words which are in danger of disappearing, instead 
of bidding them begone, he will do his best to win back 
and to detain. 

This retaining of the old diction in all places where a 
higher interest, that, namely, of being understood by all, 
did not imperatively require the substitution of another 
phrase, would be most needful, not merely for the rever- 
ence which attaches to it, and for the avoiding every un- 
necessary disturbance in the minds of the people, but for 
the shunning of another danger, which ought not lightly 
to be hazarded. Were the substitution of new for old 
carried out to any large extent, this most injurious conse- 
quence would follow, namely, that our Translation would 
be no longer of a piece, not any more one web and woof, 
but in part English of the seventeenth century, in part 
English of the nineteenth. Now, granting that English 
of the nineteenth century is as good as English of the 
seventeenth, of which there may be very reasonable doubts, 
still they are not the same ; the diflTerences between them 
are considerable. Some of these diflFerences we can ex- 
plain, others we must be content only to feel. But even 
those who could not explain any part of them would yet 
be conscious of them, would be pained in such a work by 
a sense of incongruity, of new patches on an old garment, 
and of those failing to agree with this.^^ Now all will 



^ The same objection would attend the introduction of words in 
themselves old, but employed in modem senses, such as were quite 
foreign to them when our Version was made. For instance, the 
American Bible Union substitutes ^ reflexion' for ^ discretion,' as a 
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admit that it is of vast importance that the Bible of the 
nation should be a book capable of being read with delight 
— I mean quite apart from its higher claim as God's Word 
to be read with devoutest reverence and honour. It can 
be so now. But the sense of pleasure and satisfaction in 
it, I mean merely as the foremost English classic, would 
be greattly impaired by any alterations which seriously 
aflTected the homogeneousness of its style. And this, it 
must be remembered, is a danger altogether new, one 
which did not at all beset the former revisions. From 
Tyndale's first edition of his New Testament in 1526 to 
the Authorized Version there elapsed in all but eighty- 
five years, and this period was broken up into four or five 
briefer portions by Cranmer's, Coverdale's, the Geneva, the 
Bishops' Bible, which were published in the interval be- 
tween one date and the other. But from the date of King 
James's Translation (161 1) to the present day nearly two 
hundred and fifty years have elapsed : and more than this 
time, it cannot be doubted, will have elapsed before any 
steps are actually taken in this matter. When we argue 
for the facilities of revision now from the facilities of revi- 
sion on previous occasions, we must not forget that the 



rendering of H^tp Prov. ii. 11. But * reflexion' wajs not used to 
designate a mental operation till towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. It belongs to the Lockian period of mental philosophy, 
not to the Baconian ; if, indeed, Locke himself was not the first to 
employ ' reflexion* in this sense. Webster, in like manner, substi- 
tutes ' expire* for " give up the ghost *,*' but * expire,* in this sense at 
least, belongs also to the latter half, not to the former, of the same 
century. He substitutes 'plunder' for * spoil,' — a worse error; for *to 
plunder,' as is familiar to most, was a word unknown to the language, 
till it was brought here, just about the beginning of our Civil Wars, 
by some who had served under Gustavus Adolphus in Germany. 
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long interval of time which has elapsed since onr last re- 
view of the English text, so very much longer than lay be- 
tween any of the preceding, has in many ways immensely 
complicated the problem, has made many precautions ne- 
cessary now, which would have been superfluous then.^^ 

Certainly, too, when we read what manner of stuff is 
offered to us in exchange for the language of our Autho-i 
rized Version, we learn to prize it more highly than ever^ 
Indeed, we hardly know the immeasurable worth of its re- 
ligious diction tiQ we set this side by side with what often- 
times is proffered in its room. Thus, not to speak of some 
suggested changes which would be positively offensive, we 
should scarcely be gainers in perspicuity or accuracy, if 
for Jam. i. 8, which now stands, "A double-minded man 



^ It is an eminent merit in the Revision of the AtUkorized Version 
hy Five Clergymen, of which the Gtospel of St. John and the Epistle 
to the Romans have already appeared, that they have not merely 
urged by precept, but shown by proof, that it is possible to revise 
our Version, and at the same time to preserve unimpaired the cha- 
racter of the English in which it is composed. Nor is it only on this 
account that we may accept this work as by far the most hopeful 
contribution which we have yet had to the solution of a great and 
difficult problem; but also as showing that where reverent hands 
touch that building, which some would have wholly pulled down 
that it might be wholly built up again, these find only the need of 
here and there replacing a stone which had been incautiously built 
into ^the wall, or which, trustworthy material once, has now yielded 
to the lapse and injury of time, while they leave the building itself 
in its main features and framework untouched. Differing as the 
Revisers occasionally do even among themselves, they will not won- 
der that others sometimes differ from the conclusions at which they 
have arrived; but there can, I think, be no difference upon this 
point, namely, that their work deserves the most grateful recogni- 
tion of the Church. 
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is unstable in all his ways/' we were to read^ ^'A man 
unsteady in his opinions is unconstant in all his actions'' 
(Wemyss). Our gains would not be greater, if " Count it 
all joy when ye fall into divers temptations'' (Jam. i. 2), 
were replaced, as Tumbull, one of our latest workers in 
this field, would have it, by the following: "Keep your- 
selves perfectly cheerful, when you are exposed to a variety 
of trials." So, too, the first clause of Col. ii. 22 may not 
be very satisfactory as it now stands ; yet who would re- 
cognize, "injunctions which are all detrimental by their 
improper use," which is Tumbull's again, as indeed an im- 
proved translation? Neither would the advantage be very 
evident, if " I have a baptism to be baptized with" (Luke 
rii. 50) gave place to " I have an immersion to undergo.'' 
"Wrath to come" we may well be contented to retain, 
though we are ofiered " impending vengeance" in its place. 
** Shall cut him asunder" is certainly a more vigorous, not 
to say a more accurate, rendering of Zi^oTOfirjfTei than "will 
punish him with the utmost severity" (Matt. xxiv. 51). 
There is not so great plainness of speech in "the dead- 
ness of Sarah's womb," that it needs to be exchanged 
for " Sarah's incapacity for childbearing" (Rom. iv. 20).* 
"In chambering and wantonness" would not be improved 
on, even though we were to substitute for it, " in unchaste 



^ I thought at first that it was the mere love of slip-slop in the 
place of genuine English, which had induced this change ; but when, 
turning to another page of Mr. Sawyer's new Version (Boston, 1S58), 
from which this and the last specimen are drawn, I met, '' Can he 
become an unborn infant of his mother a second time V substituted 
for, " Can he enter the second time into his mother's womb ?" (John 
iii. 4), I at once recognized that it was that exaggerated sense of 
propriety, so rife in America, which we more justly count impro- 
priety, that dictated both these alterations^ 
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and immodest gratifications/' Dr. Campbell's work, '' On 
the Four Gospels" contains dissertations which have their 
value; yet the profit would be small of superseding 
Mark vi. 19, 20, as it now stands, by the following: 
^^ This roused Herodias' resentment, who would have 
killed John; but could not, because Herod respected him, 
and, knowing him to be a just and holy man, protected 
him, and did many things recommended by him, and 
heard him with pleasure/' Of Harwood's Liberal Trans-* 
lation of the New Testament (London, 1768), and the fol- 
lies of it, not very far from blasphemous, it is unnecessary 
to give any specimens. 

When we consider not the words of our Version one 
by one, but the words in combination, as they are linked 
to one another, and by their position influence and modify 
one another ; in short, the accidence and the syntax, this, 
being good, is yet not so good as the selection of the words 
themselves. There are undoubtedly inaccuracies and neg- 
ligences here. Bishop Lowth long ago pointed out several 
faults in the grammatical construction of sentences ;29 and 
although it must be confessed that now and then he is 
hypercritical, and that his objections will not stand, yet 
others which he has not pressed would be found to supply 
the place of those which must therefore be withdrawn. 

But here too, and before entering on this matter, there 
is room for the same observation which was made in re- 
spect of the words of our Translation. Many charges have 
here also been lightly and ignorantly, some presumptu- 
ously, made. Our Translators now and then appear un- 
grammatical, because they give us, as they needs must, the 



*® In his Short Introduction to English Orammar, 



/ 
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grammar of their own day, and not the grammar of ours.^ 
It is curious to find Bishop Newcome^i taking them to 
task for using 'his' or 'her/ where they ought to have 
used 'its;' as in passages like the following: "But if the 
salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted?'^ 
(Matt. V. 13.) "Charity doth not behave i/^e//^ unseemly, 
seeketh not her own'' (i Cor. xiii. 5; e£ Rev. xxiL 2). 
"This sometimes," he complains, "introduces strange 
confusion." But this 'confusion,' as he calls it, "this 
inaccuracy in grammar," as Webster has styled it, was 
indeed no confusion, no inaccuracy at alL When our 
Translators wrote, it was inevitable, or at least could only 
be avoided by circumlocutions, as by the use of ' thereof;' 
nor, moreover, did this usage present itself as any confound- 
ing of masculine and neuter, or of personal and imper- 
sonal, at the time when our Version was made ; for then 
that very serviceable, but often very inharmonious, little 



30 



The French Academy, in the Preface to the new I>ictionnaire 
Historique de la Latigue FrangauCy has some excellent remarks in re- 
spect of acts of similar injustice which often are committed, p. xv. 
" Ces 6crivains y seront quelquefois d^fendus contre d'indiscr^tes cri- 
tiques, qui leur ont reprocli6 comme des fautes de langage ce qui 
n'6tait que Temploi legitime de la langue de leur temps. A chaque 
^poque s'^tablissent des habitudes, des conventions, des regies mdme, 
auxquelles n^ont pu as8ur6ment se conformer par avance les 4cri- 
vains des 6poques ant^rieures, et qu'il n'est ni juste ni raisonnable de 
leur opposer, comme s'il s'agissait de ces premiers principes dent 
Tautorite est absolue et universelle. C'est pourtant en vertu de 
cette jurisprudence retroactive qu'ont 4t6 condamnees, chez d 'excel- 
lents auteurs, des mani^res de parler alors admises, et auxquelles un 
long abandon n'a pas toujours enlev6 ce qu'elles avaient de gr&ce et 
de vivacit6." 

" Historical View of the English Biblical Translations^ Dublin, 
179*, p» 289. 
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word, ^ its/ as a genitive of ^it/ had not appeared, or had 
Only just appeared, timidly and rarely, in the language,^ 
and ^his^ was quite as much a neuter as a masculine. 

Others have in other points found fault with the gram- 
mar of our Version, where, in like manner, they " have 
condemned the guiltless,^' their objections frequently serv- 
ing only to reveal their own unacquaintance with the his- 
tory and past evolution of their native tongue — an unac- 
quaintance excusable enough in others, yet hardly in those 
who set themselves up as critics and judges in so serious 
and solemn a matter as is here brought into judgment. 
This ignorance is indeed sometimes surprising. Thus 



** I have elsewhere entered on this matter somewhat more fully 
{English Past and Present^ 4th ed. pp. 128 sqq,)^ and have there ob- 
served that 'its' nowhere occurs in our Authorized Version. Lev. 
XXV. 5 (''oiits own accord"), which had been urged as invalidating 
my assertion, does not so really ; for reference to the first, or indeed 
to any of the early editions will show that in them the passage stood 
"of iV own accord." Nor is 'it' here a misprint for 'its;' for we 
have exactly the same '*by i^ own accord" in the Geneva Version, 
Acts xii. 10; and in other English books of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, which never employ 'its.' Thus in Rogers's 
J^aaman the Syrian, published in 1642, but the lectures delivered 
some eight years earlier: " I am at this mark, to withdraw the soul 
from the life of it own hand," Preface, p. i. ; and again : " The power 
of the Spirit is such that it blows at it own pleasure," p. 441 ; and 
once more : "The scope which mercy proposes to herself in the turning 
of the soul to God, even the glory of it own self," p. 442. There are 
a few examples of ' its' in Shakespeare, but several of ' it,' as it were 
gradually preparing the other's way. Thus in The Winter's Tale, Act 
iii. sc. 2: "The innocent milk in it most innocent mouth;" and 
again, King John, Act ii. ^c. i : "Go to it grandame, child." There is 
a full treatment of this word, with notices of the first appearance of 
it, in Mr. Craik's very valuable work, On the English -of Shakespeare, 
p. 91. 
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Wemyss^ complains of a false concord at Eev. xviii, 17: 
"For in one hour so great riches is come to nought/' 
He did not know that ^ riches' is properly no plural at all, 
and the final ' s' in it no sign of a plural^ but belonging to 
the word in its French form, ' richesse/ and that * riches' 
has only become a plural, as ' alms' and ' eaves' are becom- 
ing, and ^peas' has become, such, through a general forget- 
fulness of this fact. When Wiclif wants a plural, he adds 
another ^s,' and writes ^richessis' (Rom. ii. 4; Jam. v. 2). 
At the same time it is undoubtedly true that when our 
Version was made, * riches' was already commonly regarded 
and dealt with as a plural; in this Version itself it is gene- 
rally so U8ed,3* and therefore it would have been better for 
consistency's sake if they had made no exception here; 
but there is no grammatical error in the case, any more 
than when Shakespeare writes, " The riches of the ship is 
come to shore." The same objector finds fault with "asked 
an alms*' (Acts iii. 3), and suggests "asked some alms'* in 
its room, evidently on the same assumption that 'alms' is 
plural. Neither can he tolerate our rendering of i Tim. 
V. 23 : "Use a little wine for thine often infirmities;" but 
complains of 'often,' an adverb, here used as though it 
were an adjective; while, indeed, the adjectival use of 'oft,' 
'often,' surviving still in "o//times," "o/i?ewtimes," is the 
primary, the adverbial merely secondary. 

But all frivolous, ungrounded objections set aside, there 
will still remain a certain number of passages where the 



«» Biblical QUaningiy p. 212. 

" But not always; for at Jer. xlviii. 36 it stood in the early 
editions, "The ridiM that he hath gotten w perished." In such 
modem editions as I have consulted, ' is' has been tacitly changed 
into ' are.' 
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grammatical construction is capable of improvement. In 
general the very smallest alteration will set every thing 
right. These are some : — 

Heb. V. 8. — "Though He were a' Son, yet learned He 
obedience by the things which He suffered.'^ If the Apos- 
tle had been putting a possible hypothetical case, this would 
be correct ; for example, " Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him'' (Job xiii. 15), is without fault. But here, 
on the contrary, he is assuming a certain conceded fact, 
that Christ was a Son , and that being such, and though 
He was such, yet in this way of suffering He learned obe- 
dience. ' Though' is here a concessive conditional particle, 
the Latin ' etsi' or ^ etiamsi' as followed by an indicative, 
and should have itself been followed by such in our Ver- 
sion. It ought to be, "Though He was a Son, &c." 

John ix. 31. — '*If any man be a worshipper of God, 
and doeth his will, him He heareth." As in the passage 
just noted, we have a subjunctive instead of an indicative, 
an actual objective fact dealt with as though it were only 
a possible subjective conception, so here we have just the 
converse, an indicative instead of a subjunctive. It is true 
that in modem English the subjunctive is so rapidly dis- 
appearing, that " If any man doeth his will" might very 
well pass. Still it was an error when our Translators 
wrote ; and there is, at any rate, an inconcinnity in allow- 
ing the indicative ' doeth,' in the second clause of the sen- 
tence, to follow the subjunctive 'be' in the first, both 
equally depending upon 'if:' one would gladly, therefore, 
see a return to " do his will," which stood in Tyndale's 
version. 

I John V. 15. — " And if we know that He hear us, 
whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the petitions 
that we desired of Him." In this sentence the two 
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verbs ^ know^ and ^ hear' are not both dependent on ^ if/ 
but only the former; 'hear/ therefore, inherited from 
Tyndale, is incorrect, and the correction of the Geneva 
version should have been admitted : " And if we know 
that He heareth us, &c/' 

Matt. xvL 15. — '^ Whom say ye that I am?'' The Eng- 
lish is faulty here. It ought plainly to be, " Who say ye 
that I am :" as is evident » if only ' who' be put last : '^ Ye 
say that I am who .?" The Latin idiom, '^ Quem me esse 
dicitis ?" probably led our Translators, and all who went 
before them, astray. Yet the cases are not in the least 
parallel. If the English idiom had allowed the question 
to assume this shape, '^ Whom say ye me to be?" then the 
Latin form would have been a true pai'allel, and also a safe 
guide ; the accusative ' whom/ not, indeed, as governed by 
' say,' but as correlative to the accusative ' me/ being then 
the only correct case, as the nominative ' who,' to answer 
to the nominative ' I,' is the only correct one in the pass- 
age as it now stands. The mistake repeats itself on several 
occasions ; thus at Matt. xvi. 13 ; Mark viii. 27, 29 ; Luke 
ix. 18, 20; Acts xiii. 25. 

Heb. ix. 5. — "And over it the Cherubims of glory .'^ 
But 'Cherubim' being already plural, it is excess of expres* 
sion to add another, an English plural, to the Hebrew, 
which our Translators on this one occasion of the word's oc- 
currence in the New Testament, and always in the Old, have 
done. Their choice was between ' Cherubim' or 'Cherubs.' 
In this latter case they would have dealt with 'Cherub' 
as a naturalized English word, forming an English plural. 
There would have been nothing to object to this ; just as 
there would be nothing to object to ' automatons' or ^ ter- 
minuses,' which ultimately, no doubt, will be the plurals of 
' automaton' and ' terminus ;' as ' dogmas' and not ' dog- 
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mata^ (Hammond) is now the plural of ^ dogma ;^ while 
there would be much to object to ^ automatas^ or ' termi- 
nies/ or to 'erratas/ though, strangely enough, we find 
this in Jeremy Taylor, as we do * synonymas^ in Mede. It 
might be free to use either ' geniuses^ or ' genii^ as the plu- 
ral of ^ genius^ (we do in fact employ both, though, like the 
Latin ^loci^ and ^loca,^ in difierent senses), but not ^geniies/ 
aud it is exactly this sort of error into which our Transla- 
tors have here fallen. 

Phil. ii. 3. — ^^ Let each esteem other better than them," 
selves,'' Compare with this Rev. xx. 13: "They were 
judged, every man according to their works." The same 
exception must be taken against both passages. ^Each' 
and ^ every,' though alike implying many, alike resolve 
that many into its units, and refer to it in these its con- 
stituent parts, with only the diflference that ^ each^ segre* 
gates, and ^ every' aggregates, the units which compose it. 

Rev. xxi. 12. — "And had a wall great and high.'' The 
verb ^had' is here without a nominative. All that is 
necessary is to return to Wiclif's translation: "And it 
had a wall great and high." 

Again, we' much regret the frequent use of adjectives 
ending in ^ly' as though they were adverbs. This termi- 
nation, being that of so great a number of our adverbs, 
easily lends itself to the mistake, and at the same time 
often serves to conceal it. Thus, our Translators at 
I Cor. xiii. 5, say of charity, that it " doth not behave 
itself unseemly J' Now this, at first hearing, does not 
sound to many as an error, because the final ^ly' of the 
adjective ^ unseemly^ causes it to pass with them as though 
it were an adverb; but substitute another equivalent 
adjective, — say, "doth not behave itself improper/' or 
" doth not behave itself unbefitting'' — and the violation 



i 
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of the laws of grammar makes itself felt at once. Com- 
pare Tit. ii. 12 : ''soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world/' It ought to be ' godlily* here, as ' unseem- 
lily^ in the other passage ; or if this repetition of the final 
' ly^ is unpleasing to the ear, as indeed it is, then some 
other word should be sought. The error, which, it must 
be owned, can plead some of the greatest names in English 
literature in its support, recurs in 2 Tim. iii. I2; Jude 15; 
and is not unifrequent in the Prayer Book. Thus, we 
find it in the thirty-sixth Article : " We decree all such 
to be rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecrated.^^^s 

Should a revision of our Version ever be attempted, 
it seems to me that the same principle should rule in 
dealing with archaic forms as I have sought to lay down 
in respect of archaic words. Nothing but necessity should 
provoke alteration; thus, there can be no question but 
that our old English prseterites, ' clave,' ' drave,' ' sware,' 



" It is curious to note how frequent are the errors arising from 
the same cause. Thus I remember meeting in Foxe's Booh of Mar- 
tyra (I have not the exact reference) the words, ** if this be perpend,** 
Here it is clear that Poxe was for the moment deceived by the termi- 
nation of ' perpend,' so like the usual termination of the past parti- 
ciple; and did not observe that he ought to have written, ^' if this 
be perpended.*^ How often we hear of the ^^ Diocletian persecution:** 
the English is here as faulty as if we were to speak of the " Decius 
persecution;" so too of the ^^Novatian schism." In each case the 
final *an' deceives. In our own day Tennyson treats * eaves' as if 
the final ' s' were the sign of the plural, which being dismissed, one 
might have 'eave' for a singular ; and he writes " the cottage eave;*' 
but * eaves' (* efese' in the Anglo-Saxon) is itself the singular. With 
the same momentary inadvertence Lord Macaulay deals with the final 
* s' in * Cyclops' as though it were the plural sign, and speaks in one 
of the late volumes of his history of a ' Cyclop ;' and pages might be 
filled with mistakes which have their origin in similar causes. 
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'tare/ 'brake/ 'spake/ 'strake/ and I think also 'lift/ 
should stand. They are as good English now as they 
were two centuries and a half ago : in many cases they 
are the forms still in use among our common people, if 
not in towns, yet in the country; and even where they 
are not, they create no perplexity in the minds of any, 
but serve profitably to difierence the language of Scrip- 
ture from the language of common and every-day Ufe. 
It is otherwise, as it seems to me, with archaisms which 
are in positive opposition to the present usage of the 
English tongue. Thus, ' his^ and ' her^ should be replaced 
by 'its,' at such passages as Matt. v. 13; Mark ix. 50; 
Luke xiv. 34 ; Rev. xxu. 2 ; i Cor. xiii. 5 ; which might 
be done almost without exciting the least observation ; so 
also ' whicV by ' who,^ wherever a person, and not a thing, 
is referred to. This, too, might be easily done ; for our 
Translators have no certain law here : for instance, in 
the last chapter of the Romans, 'which^ occurs seven 
times, referring to a person or persons, 'who' exactly as 
often. The only temptation to retain this use of ' which' 
would be to mark by its aid the distinction between oarc^ 
and 09, so hard to seize in English. At the same time, 
a retention with this view would itself involve many 
changes, seeing that our Translators did not turn ' which' 
to this special service, but for 09 and ocrrt? employed 
' who' and ' which' quite promiscuously. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it may be well 
to observe, that a large amount of tacit unacknowledged 
revision of our Version has found place at difierent times, 
leading to the removal of many antiquated forms; out of 
which it results that a copy of the Authorized Bible at 
the present day difiers in many details from the same as 
it first was issued by the king's printer, though professing 
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to be absolutely identical with it. It would be hyper- 
critical to object to all which has been in this way done^ 

though one hardly sees by what right the changes^ how- 

• 

ever desirable, were made. The following alterations^ 
which have come under my eye, may be noticed. ^ Moe,' 
which stood in several places in the exemplar edition (at 
John iv. 41 ; Gal. iv. 27), has been replaced by ^more/ 
' fet/ the old perfect of ^ fetch/ is now printed ^ fetched' 
(Acts xxviii. 13) ; ^lift/ where it stands as a perfect, has 
been altered to ^lifted' (Luke xi. 27; Acts ix. 41), yet 
not uniformly, for in more than one place ^ lift^ has been 
allowed to stand . (Luke xvi. 23). ^ Kinred,' the older 
form of the word, has every where been changed into 
' kindred / and ^ flix,' this too the older form,^^ has in like 
manner yielded to 'flux' (Acts xxviii. 8). 'Apollo' stood 
in several places instead of ' ApoUos,' which in like man- 
ner has been removed (i Cor. iii. 22; iv. 6); 'ought,' as 
the perfect of ' owe,' has been changed into ' owed' (Matt, 
xviii 24, 28 ; Luke vii. 41) ; the stately ' Hierusalem' 
has every where been changed to ' Jerusalem.' Less to 
be justified than any of these is the change of 'broided,' 
another form of ' braided,' into 'broidered' (i Tim. ii- 9) ; 
while least excusable of all is the change of ' shame/a«^- 
ness,' in the same verse, into ' shame/acerfness,' another 
and later word growing out of the corruption of the earlier. 
' Shamefastness' is formed upon ' shamefast,' that is, 
' fast,' or established, in honourable ' shame ;' just as 
'steadfastness' on 'steadfast,' ' soothfastness' on 'sooth- 
fast,' ' rootfastness,' a good old word now let go, on 'root- 
fast.' To change this into ' sh^mefacedness' is to allow 



•• See Holland, Fliny*s Natural History, vol. iL pp. 37, 39, 40, 
and often. 
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all the meaning and force of the word to run to the 
surface, to leave it ethically a far inferior word, — and 
marks an unfaithful guardianship of the text, both on their 
part who first introduced, and theirs who have so long 
allowed, the change. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON SOME QUESTIONS 6f TRANSLATION, AND THE ANSWERS 
TO THEM WHICH OUR TRANSLATORS GAVE. 

T HAVE already touched in tlie second chapter, devoted 
-■- exclusively to this subject, on various graver difficulties 
which lie in the path of the translator, some of which it 
is only given him at the best partially to overcome ; others 
of which will wholly overcome him. But besides these 
harder questions, not to be solved, or to be solved only 
in part, there are others, themselves also oftentimes hard 
enough, which will offer themselves for his solution, — 
which will meet him, so to speak, on the very threshold 
of his work. I propose in this chapter a little to consider 
what sort of answer our own Translators have giveu to 
some of these questions, as they presented themselves to 
them. It need scarcely be observed, that wherever they 
acquiesced in and adopted the answers which their prede- 
cessors had given, they did by this course make these their 
own; and we have a right to regard them as responsible 
for such. 

Let us take, first, a question which in all translation 
is constantly recurring — this, namely: In what maimer 
ought technical words of the one language, which have 
no exact equivalents in the other, which indeed cannot 
have, because the exact thing itself is not there, to be 
rendered; measures, for instance, of wet and dry, as the 
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fidro^ and Kopo^i of Luke xvi. 6, 7 ; the fjLerprjri]^ of John 
ii. 6 j coins, such as the BiSpax/iov of Matt. xvii. 24 ; the 
ararrip of Matt. xvii. 27; the hpay^rj of Luke xv. 8; titles 
of honour and authority which have long since passed 
away, and to which, at best, only remote resemblances 
now exist, as the ypafjufjuarev^ and vecoxopo^ of Acts xix. 
35 ; the ^Aaidpxdt' of the same chapter, ver. 31 ; the dvdv- 
7raT09 of Acts xiii. 7 ? 

The ways in which such words may be dealt with 
reduce themselves to four, and our Translators, by turns, 
have recourse to them all. The first, which is only pos- 
sible when the etymology of the word shines clearly and 
transparently through it, is to seize this, and to set against 
the one word another, either adopted or newly coined, 
which shall utter over again in the language of the trans- 
lation what the original word uttered in its own. It is 
thus, for instance, with Cicero's ' indolentia/ which he in- 
vented and set over against the dirddeta of the Stoics; 
his ' veriloquium,' as against the Greek irvfjuokoyia. This 
course was chosen when our Translators rendered *!A.peio<; 
ird/yo<i, "Mars -hill" (Acts xvii. 22), rerpdhtovy ^quater- 
nion' (Acts xii. ^y AidoarptaTOVy ^the Pavement' (John 
3^' 13); when Sir John Cheke rendered eKarovrap'Xp^, 
'hundreder' (Matt. viii. 5), aekrjvta^ofjLevo^;, ^mooned' 
(Matt. iv. 24). But the number of words which allow 
of this reproduction is comparatively small. Of many the 
etymology is lost ; many others do not admit the forma- 
tion of a corresponding word in another language. This 
scheme, therefore, whatever advantages it may possess, can 
of necessity be very sparingly applied. 

Another method, then, is to choose some generic word, 
such as must needs exist in both languages, the gentts of 
which the word to be rendered is the species, and with- 
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out attempting any closer correspondence, to employ this. 
Our Translators have frequently taken this course; they 
have done so, rendering /Sdro^, Kopo^, xoZftf , adrov, alike 
by ^ measure^ (Luke xvi. 6, j ; Rev. vi. 6; Matt. xiii. 33), 
with no endeavours to mark in any of these places the 
capacity of the measure; ^paxH'V hy "piece of silver*' 
(Luke XV. 8), arar^jp by "piece of money*' (Matt. xvii. 
27), not attempting in either case to designate the value 
of the coin ; avOtnraTo<i by ' deputy* (Acts xiii. 8), arparrj- 
yol by 'magistrates' (Acts xvi. 22), x*X/apxo9 by 'cap- 
tain' (Rev. xix. 18), ac/cdpcoc by 'murderers' (Acts xxi. 
38), fidryoi by 'wise men' (Matt. ii. i). A manifest dis- 
advantage which attends this course is the want in the 
copy of that definite distinctness which the original pos- 
sessed, a certain vagueness, which is given to the former, 
with the obliteration of all strongly marked lines. 

Or, thirdly, they may seek out some special word in 
the language into which the translation is being made, 
which shall be more or less an approximative equivalent 
for that in whose place it stands. We have two not very 
happy illufltrations of this scheme in 'town-derk/ as the 
rendering of ypafjufiarev^ (Acts xix. 35), though doubtless 
the town-clerk in the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
was a very different and far more important personage than 
now ;^ and ' Easter' as that of Ilda'xa (Acts xii. 4). The 



^ T. G., the author of some Notes and Observations upon some Pass- 
ages of Scripture, Oxford, 164.6, p. 42, would substitute 'actuary,' — 
scarcely an improvement. He complains with justice (p. 45) that ' a 
worshipper' is too feeble a rendering of v€<oK6pos, Acts xix. 3 5, and 
would put *the sacrist' in its room ; but while much might be said 
in favour of ' sacrist,' Hammond also suggesting it, this is just that 
sort of word which our Translators have every where sought to avoid. 
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turning of 'Ep/Mrj^ into 'Mercurius' (Acts xiv. 12), is, in 
fact, another example of the same, although our Transla- 
tors themselves, no doubt, were unconscious of it, seeing 
that in their time the essential distinction between the 
Greek and the Italian mythologies, and the fact that the 
names of the deities in the former were only adapted with 
more or less fitness to the deities of the latter, was un- 
known even to scholars.^ This method of translating has 
its own serious drawback, that, although it often gives a 
distinct and vigorous, yet it runs the danger of conveying 
a more or less false, impression. Except by a very sin- 
gular felicity, and one which will not often occur, the 
word selected, while it conveys some truth, must also con- 
vey some error bound up with the truth. Thus KoSpavrr}^ 
is not what we have rendered it, ' a farthing^ (Mark xii. 
42), and aaadpLov (Matt. x. 29) as little ;^ nor hrjvdptov 
^ a penny' (Matt. xx. 2), nor fjLcrpijTi^^ ' a firkin' (John ii, 
6)j not, I mean, our farthing, or penny, or firkin. So, 
too, if '' piece of money'' is a vague translation of Bpa^f^ij 
(Luke XV. 8), Widif's 'bezant' and Tyndale's 'grote' in- 
volve absolute error. Add to this the danger that the 
colouring of one time and age may thus be substituted for 
that of another, of the modem world for the ancient, a tone 
heathen and profane for one sacred and Christian; as when 



^ Curiously enough '^pfj^s, one of the Roman Christians whom 
St. Paul salutes (Rom. xvL 1 3), is also rendered ' Mercurius' in Cran- 
mer's and the (Jeneva Version. 

' How far our words fail to express not merely the actual, but the 
relative, values of the Greek and Roman moneys for which they stand, 
may be seen in the fa,ct, that the da-a-dpiov is four times more valuable 
than the KobpdimjSy both being translated ^ £EU*thing ;' and while our 
penny, farthing, mite stand in the relation of i, i, i, the drfvapiov^ 
da-frdpiovy and \eirr6v stand in that of x, -^^ t^* 
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Gelding, in his translation of Ovid^s Metamorphosis, calls 
the vestal virgins ' nuns / as when Holland, in his Livy and 
elsewhere, talks of ^ colonels/ ^ wardens of the marches,' 
renders constantly ^^ Pontifex Maximus^' by ^ Archbishop,' 
with much else of the like kind, — and it will be seen that 
the inconveniences attending this course are not small. 

There remains only one way more — to take the actual 
word of the original, and to transplant it unchanged, or at 
most with a slight change in the termination, — ^' parce de- 
tortum,'' — into the other tongue, in the trust that time and 
use will, Kttle by little, cause the strangeness of it to dis- 
appear, and its meaning gradually to be acquired even by 
the unlearned. Plutarch in his Roman Lives deals thus 
with many Latin words, as BitcrdTcup, <f>ovp/cL<f>€p, Kaire- 
rcoXtov ; so, too, our latest Greek historian, where others 
had spoken of ^ heavy-armed,' of ^ targeteer,' of " the leader- 
ship of Greece," has preferred ^ hoplite,' ^peltast,' "the hege- 
mony of Greece." Our Translators have followed this course 
in respect of many Hebrew words in the Old Testament, as 
'Urim,' ^Thummim,' ^ephod,' ^shekel,' ^cherub,' ^sera- 
phim,' * cor,' ' bath,' ^ ephah ;' and of some Greek in the 
New, as ^tetrarch,' 'proselyte,' 'Paradise,' 'pentecost,' 
'Messias;' or by adopting these words from preceding 
translations have acquiesced in the fitness of this course. 
At the same time they have felt the danger of this scheme. 
We have no such word as ' scenopegia' (in the Rheims Ver- 
sion, John vii. 2) ; nor have we stuflFed our Version with 
'metretes,' 'assarion,' 'lepton,' 'sata,' 'choenix,' 'modius,' 
' hemorrhage,' and dozens more of the same kind, with which 
a recent translator, who designs his work as an " impor- 
tant contribution to practical religion," and also flatters 
himself that he has " adopted a thoroughly modem style," 
has stuffed his. The disadvantage of this course evidently 
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is, that in many cases tlie adopted word continues always 
an exotic for the mass of the people : it never tells its own 
story to them, nor becomes, so to speak, transparent with 
its own meaning. And therefore, as I cannot but think, 
the number of words of this kind which occur in Wiclif^s 
translation, must have constituted a serious drawback to 
its popular character ; while at the same time they testify 
strongly to the embarrassments which awaited the first 
breaker up of a new way. I refer to such words as ^ ar- 
chitriclyn^ ( John ii. 8), ^prepucye^ (Rom. ii. 25), ^neome- 
nye^ (Col. ii. 16), ^apocalips' (Rev. i. i), ^diluvye^ (2 Pet. 
ii. 5), and the like. 

It is impossible to adhere with a strict consistency to any 
one of these devices for representing the things of one con- 
dition of society by the words of another ; they must all in 
their turn be appealed to, even as they all will be found 
barely sufficient. Our Translators have employed them all. 
Their inclination, as compared with others, is perhaps to- 
ward the second, the least ambitious, but at the same time 
. the safest, of these courses. Once or twice they have chosen 
it when one of the other ways appears manifestly preferable, 
as in their rendering of dvdvTraTo^ by ^ deputy^ (Acts xiii. 
7, 8, 12), ' proconsul^ being ready made to their hands, with 
Wiclif^s authority for its use. 

There is another question, doubtless a perplexing one, 
which our Translators had to solve ; I confess that I much 
regret the solution at which they arrived. It was this. 
How should they deal with the Hebrew names of places 
and of persons *in the Old Testament, which had gradually 
assumed a form somewhat diflTerent from their original on 
the lips of Greek-speaking Jews, and which appeared in 
these their later Hellenistic forms in the New Testament? 
Should they bring them back to their original shapes ? or 
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suffer them to stand in their later deflections? Thus, 
meeting ^HXia^ in the Greek text, should they render it 
^Elias/ or ^ Elijah^? We all know the answer which for 
the most part they gave to this question ; but I am not 
the less deeply convinced that for the purpose of keeping 
vivid and strong the relations between the Old and New 
Testament in the minds of the great body of English hearers 
and readers of Scripture, they ought to have recurred to 
the Old Testament names; which are not merely the 
Hebrew, but also the English names, and which, there- 
fore, had their right to a place in the English text ; that 
^HXta9, for instance, should have been translated into 
that which is not merely its Hebrew, but also its English 
equivalent, ^ Elijah,' and so with the others. They have 
acted so in respect of ' Jerusalem f and, because they found 
^epoaoXvfia very often in their Greek text, they did not 
therefore think it necessary to write ' Hierosolyma.' To 
measure how much we lose by the scheme which they have 
preferred, let us just seek to realize to ourselves the differ- 
ence in the amount of awakened attention among a country 
congregation, which Matt. xvii. lO would arouse, if it 
were read thus, "And his disciples asked him, saying. 
Why then say the Scribes that Elijah must first come ?^' 
as compared with what it now is likely to create. Elijah 
is a person to them ; the same who once raised the widoVs 
son, who on Mount Carmel challenged and overcame alone 
the army of the prophets of Baal, who went up in a fire- 
chariot to heaven. EKas is for them but a name. 

As it is, we have a double nomenclature, and for the 
unlearned members of the Church a sufficiently perplexing 
one, for very many places and persons of the earlier Cove- 
nant. It would be curious to know how many of our 
people recognize the widow of ^ Zarephath^ (1 Kin. xvii. 9) 
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in the woman of ' Sarepta/ spoken of by our Lord in the 
synagogue of Nazsa*eth (Luke iv. 26). And then what 
confusion in respect of kings and prophets and others, 
many of them familiar enough if they had presented 
themselves in their own forms, but strange and unrecog- 
nized in their Hellenistic disguise! Not to speak of 
'Elijah' and 'Elias/ we have 'Elisha* and 'Eliseus^ (Luke 
iv. 26) ; ' Hosea^ and ' Osee* (Bom. ix. 25) ; ' Isaiah' and 
' Esaias' (Matt. iii. 3) ; to which the Apocrypha adds a 
third form, 'Esay* (Ecclus. xlviii. 22) ; 'Uzziah^ and 'Ozias* 
(Matt. i. 9) ; 'Abijah' and ' Abia' (Matt. i. 7); ' Kish^ and 
'Cis^ (Ads xiii. 21) ; ' Hezekiah^ and 'Ezekias' (Matt. i. 
10) ; ' Terah^ and ' Thara^ (Luke iii. 34) ; ' Zechariah* and 
' Zacharias' (Matt, xxiii. 35) ; ' Korah^ and ' Core' (this 
last commonly pronounced as a monosyllable in our Na- 
tional Schools), 'RahaV and 'Rachab,' 'Peleg* and ' Pha- 
leg,' and (most unfortunate of all), ' Joshua' and ' Jesus/ 

It is indeed hardly possible to exaggerate the confusion 
of which the ' Jesus' of Heb. iv. 8 must be the occasion to 
the great body of unlearned English readers and hearers, 
not to speak of a slight perplexity arising from the same 
cause at Acts vii. 45. The fourth chapter of the Hebrews 
is anyhow hard enough ; it is only with strained attention 
that we follow the Apostle's argument. But when to its 
own difficulty is added for many the confusion arising from 
the fact that ' Jesus' is here used, not of Him whose name 
is above every name, but of the son of Nun, known every 
where in the Old Testament by the name of ^ Joshua,' the 
perplexity to many becomes hopeless. It is in vain that 
our Translators have added in the margin, " that is Joshua ;" 
for all practical purposes of excluding misconception, the 
note, in most of our Bibles omitted, is useless. In putting 
'Jesus' here they have departed from most of our preceding 
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Versions, and from many foreign. Even if they liad counted 
that the letter of their obligation as Translators, which yet 
I cannot think, bound them to this, one would willingly 
have here seen a breach of the letter, that so they might 
better have kept the spirit. 

There is another difficulty, entailing, however, no such 
serious consequences, even if the best way of meeting it is 
not chosen : how, namely, to deal with Greek and Latin 
proper names? whether to make them in their termina- 
tions English, or to leave them as we find them? Our 
Translators in this matter adhere to no constant rule. It 
is not merely that some proper names drop their classical 
terminations, as ^Paul,^ and ^Saul,^ and 'Urban^ (Rom. 
xvi. 9),* while others, as ^Silvanus,^ which by the same 
rule should be 'Silvan,^ and ^Mercurius,' retain it. This 
inconsistency is prevalent in all books which have to do 
with classical antiquity. There is almost no Roman his- 
tory in which ^ Pompey^ and ^ Antony^ do not stand side 
by side with ^ Augustus' and ^ Tiberius.' Merivale's, who 
always writes 'Pompeius' and 'Antonius,' is almost the 
only exception which I know. If this were all, there 
would be little to find fault with in an irregularity al- 
most, if not quite, universal, and in some cases hardly 
to be avoided without so much violence done to usage 
as might leave it doubtful whether the gain exceeded 
the loss.^ But in our Version the same name occurs 
now with a Greek or Latin ending, now with an Eng- 



* So it ought to be printed in our modern Bibles, not ' Urbane,' 
which is now deceptive, though it was not so according to the ortho- 
graphy of 1 611; it suggests a trisyllable, and the termination of a 
female name. It is Ovppavop in the original. 

* See an article with the title, Orthographic MtUineers, in the Mis- 
cdlaneoics Essays of De Quincey. 
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lish j as though it were now ' Pompeius' and now ' Pom- 
pey/ now ^Antonius' and now 'Antony/ in the same 
volume, or even the same page, of some Roman history; 
and the fault extends to Hebrew names as well. Con- 
sistency in such details is avowedly difficult; and the 
difficulty of attaining it must have been much enhanced 
by the many hands that were engaged in our Version, 
But it is strange that not only in different parts of the 
New Testament, which proceeded from different hands,^ 
we have now 'Marcus^ (Col. iv. lo; Philem. 24; i Pet. 
V. 13), and now 'Mark^ (Acts xii. 12, 25; 2 Tim. iv. 11); 
now 'Lucas' (postscript to 2 Cor.), and now 'Luke' (2 
Tim. iv. 11); now ^Jeremias* (Matt. xvi. 14), and now 
'Jeremy^ (Matt. ii. 17); now 'Apollos^ (Acts xviii. 24; 
xix. i), now 'Apollo'^ (i Cor. iii. 22, iv. 6); now 'Noe' 
(Matt. xxiv. 38), and now 'Noah^ (i Pet. iii. 20); now 
Simon, son of Jonas^' (John xxi. 15, 16, 17), and now 
Simon, son of Jona'^ (John i. 42) ; now ^ Judas' (Matt. 
i. 2), and now ' Juda' (Luke iii. 33 ; Heb. vii. 14), this in 
respect of the Patriarch of this name, while the Apostle 
is now ' Judas^ (Acts i. 13), and now ' Jude^ (Jude i) ; now 
'Timotheus^ (Acts xvL i), and now 'Timothy^ (Heb. xiii. 
21) ; but in the same chapter we have Ttfi60€o<i rendered 
first 'Timothy^ (2 Cor. i. i), and then 'Timotheus^ {ib. 
ver. 19). In like manner we have ' Corinthus^ in one place 
(postscript to the Ep. to the Romans), and ' Corinth^ else- 
where; 'Sodoma^ (Rom.ix. 29) and 'Sodom' (Matt. x. 15; 






« In the same way it is ' Tyrus' throughout Jeremiah (xxvi. 2), 
and ' Tyre' throughout Isaiah (xxiii. 5). 

' This latter form, manifestly inconvenient, as confounding the 
name of an eminent Christian teacher with that of a heathen deity, 
has been, as already remarked, tacitly removed from later editions of 
our Bible. 
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Jude 7) ; while the inhabitants of Crete (Kp^T69) are now 
'Cretes^ (Acts ii. 11), which cannot be right, and now 
^Cretians' (Tit, i. 12); 'Cretans' is a form preferable to 
both. 

There are other inconsistencies in the manner of deal- 
ing with proper names. Thus, "Apeto^ nrar^o^ is 'Areo- 
pagus' at Acts xvii. 19, while three verses further on it is 
^Mars-hill.' In which of these ways it ought to have 
been translated may very fairly be a question ; the sub- 
sequent mention of " Dionysius the Areopagite'^ (ver. 34) 
may perhaps give a preference to the former rendering; 
but one rendering or the other, once chosen, should have 
been adhered to. Then, again, if our Translators gave, 
as they properly did, the Latin termination to the names 
of cities, ' Ephesz^,' ' Miletus,' not ' Ephesos,' ' Miletos,' 
they should have done this throughout, and written 
'Assws' (Acts XX. 13, 14), and 'Pergamws' (Rev. i. ii; 
ii 12), not 'Assos' and 'Pergamos.' In regard of this 
last, it would have been better still if they had employed 
the form ' Pergamw/» / for, while no doubt there are ex- 
amples of the feminine Ilipyafio^: in Greek authors,® 
they are excessively rare, and the city's name is almost 
always written Ilipyafiov in Greek, and 'Pergamum' in 
Latin.^ A singular error, exactly reversing this one, the 
use of ' Miletwm' at 2 Tim. iv. 20, has been often noted ; 
an error into which our Translators would probably not 
have fallen themselves, but have inherited it from the 
Versions preceding, all which have it. Yet it is strange 
that they did not correct it here, seeing that it, or a simi- 
lar error, 'Miletow,' had, at Acts xx. 15, 17, been by them 



* Ptol. V. ii., cf. Lobeck, PhrynichtLa^ p. 422. 

• Xenophon, ^/aoJ. vii. 8, 8; Strabo, xiii. 4; Pliny, H.N, xxxv. 46. 
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discovered and removed, and the city^s name rightly given, 
^ Miletus 'y although in the heading even of this chapter 
also they have suffered ' Miletum' to stand.^^ . 

It is the carrying of one rule through which we 
desire in these matters, and this is not seldom exactly 
what we miss. Thus, seeing that in the enumeration 
of the precious stones which constitute the foundations 
of the New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 19, 20), all save two, 
which are capable of receiving an English termination, 
do receive it, — thus, 'beryP and not 'beryllus,^ ^ chryso- 
lite'^^ and not ^ chrysolithus,' ^ jacinth'^ and not ^ jacinthus,' 
— ^we might fairly ask that these two, ^ chrysoprasus' and 
^ sardius,' should not be exceptionally treated. It should 
therefore be ' chrysoprase,' and not ^ chrysoprasus/ ^ Sar- 
dius' may be objected to for a farther reason. SapStov, 



" At the same time it is very possible that ' Miletum' was ori- 
ginally no error. In early English, as very often in German at the 
present day, Latin and Greek words are declined, and given the ter- 
mination of that case, in which they would appear, supposing the 
whole sentence to have been composed in one of these languages. 
Thus in Wiclif 's Version (Bom. xvi. la) : " Greete well Tritonam and 
Trifo«am." Again, in the Geneva (Acts xxvii. 7) : " We scarce were 
come over against Gnidt^my" in Tyndale (Acts ix. 3): "desired of 
him letters to Damasco." So too in Capgrave's Chronidcy P» ^5 i 
" He held the grete Councille of Chalcidony ageyn Euticem the he- 
retik. " Nor has this usage wholly passed away. In Kiugsley's very 
noble poem of Perseus amd Andromeda^ they appear, once at least, as 
* Persia' and ' Andromedew.' I cannot, however, think that this al- 
lowing the proper names which we use to assert the rights of their 
own grammar against those of the Enghsh has any such merits that 
it should be re-introduced among us. In an English sentence they 
must learn to accommodate themselves to English ways. 

" Mis-spelt ' chrysolyte,' aad the etymology obscured, in all our 
modem editions, but correotly given in tiie exemplar edition of 161 1. 
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not adpSio(;, is the Greek name of this stone, as ' sarda' 
is the Latin; and adpSio^ here is an adjective [sardvas 
lapis, Tertullian), quite as much as adphivo^ at Rev. iv. 3, 
\ldo<:, which is there exprest, being here understood. It 
would have been, therefore, more correct to translate '^ a 
sardine stone^^ here, as has been done there. Two other 
ways, indeed, lay before our Translators. ' Sard^ has been 
naturalized in English ; it is used in HoUand^s Pliny ; and 
they might have adopted this ; or, best of all, as it seems 
to me, they might have boldly ventured upon 'ruby,' 
which in all likelihoqd this stone was, and which otherwise 
we miss in the present enumeration of precious stones, 
though it is very unlikely that a stone so prized should 
be absent here. ' Sardius,' which they have employed, 
seems anyhow incorrect, though the Vulgate may be 
quoted in its favour. 

Hammond' affirms, and I must needs consider with 
reason, that " Tres Tabemse" should have been left in its 
Latin form (Acts xxviii. 15), and not rendered "The 
Three Taverns.^' It is a proper name, just as much as 
"Appii Forum,'' which occurs in the same verse, and 
which rightly we have not resolved into " The Market of 
Appius." Had we left '^Tres Tabemse" untouched (I 
observe De Wette does so), we should then have only 
dealt as the sacred historian has himself dealt with it, 
who has merely written it in Greek letters, not turned it 
into equivalent Greek words. As little should we have 
turned it into EngHsh 

Sometimes our Translators have carried too far, as I 
cannot but think, the turning of qualitative genitives into 
adjectives. Oftentimes it is prudently done, and with a 
due recognition of the Hebrew idiom which has moulded 
and modified the Greek phrase with which they have to 
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deal. Thus, ^^ forgetful heaxei^^ is unquestionably better 
than ^'hearer of forgetfulness^^ (Jam. i. 25); "his natural 
face'' than '^ face of his nature," or " of his generation" 
{ib.); "unjust steward" than "steward of injustice" (Luke 
xvi. 8). Yet at other times they have done this without 
necessity, and occasionally with manifest loss. " Deceitful 
lusts" is a very unsatisfactory substitute for "lusts of 
deceit" (Eph. iv. 22). " Son of his love," which the Rheims 
version has, would have been better than "beloved son^^^^ 
(Col. i. 13) ; "the gospel of the glory^^ than "the glorious 
gospel" (i Tim. i. 11); and certainly "the body of our 
vileness," or " of our humiliation," better than " our vile 
body;" "the body of his glory^^ than "his glorious body" 
(Phil. iii. 21). "The uncertainty of riches," as it is in the 
Rheims, would be more accurate than "uncertain riches'' 
(i Tim. vi. 17); "appearing of the glory," as in the 
Geneva, than "glorious appearing^^ (Tit. ii. 13); "children 
of the curse" than " cursed children" (2 Pet. ii. 14) ; in 
which last case it has been forgotten that there was a 
second Hebraism, that, namely, inherent in ^ children,^ 
to deal with.^3 OtKovofiia Geov can never mean " godly 
edifying^^ (i Tim, i. 4). "The glorious liberty of the 
children of God" (Rom. viii. 21) not merely comes short 
of, but expresses something very different from, "the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God" (see Alford, in 
loco). Doubtless the accumulated genitives are in this 
last place awkward to deal with : it was probably to avoid 



" Augustine {De Trin, xv. 19) lays a dogmatic stress on the geni- 
tive ("Filius caritatis ejus nullus est alius, quam qui de substantia 
Ejus est genitus"), but this may be questioned. 

>* See some good observations on this phrase in Scholefield's HintSy 

in loco, p. 1 59. 

O 



i 
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them that the translation assumed its present shape; but 

« 

stilly when higher interests are at stake^ such awkwardness 
must be endured^ and elsewhere our Translators have not 
shrunk from it^ as at Bev. xyi. 19 : ^^ The cup of the wine 
of the fierceness of his wrath/^ 

Calvary is a word so consecrated for us^ that one is 
almost im willing to urge that it has no right to a place in 
our Bibles ; and yet it certainly has none^ and we owe to 
the Vulgate, or rather to the influence of Latin Christianity, 
that we find it there : '^ When they were come to the place 
which is called Calvary, there they crucified Him^^ (Luke 
xxiiL 33). But this Kpavlov ought either to be dealt with 
as a proper name, in which case ' Cranium^ would be the 
right rendering, or else translated, in which case ^ A Skull,' 
not ^^The place of a skull,^' as in the margin here, this 
being drawn from Matt, xxvii. 33. Li no case can recourse 
be had rightly to the Latin; or a Latin name, and one 
which did not, as applied to this place, exist till many cen- 
turies after, be properly employed. The same reasons 
which made ^Calvaria* (being the name for a skull in the 
silver age of Latinity), appropriate in the Latin translation, 
make ^ Calvary' inappropriate in ours. At the same time I 
would much rather lie imder the charge of inconsequence 
than suggest that it should be now disturbed. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON SOME UNNBCBSSART DISTINCTIONS INTRODUCED. 

IT may be well, before entering on this subject, to make 
one remark, which, having an especial reference to the 
subject-matter of this and the following chapter, more or 
less bears upon all. I have already observed, that the 
advantages were great, of coming, as our Translators did, 
in the rear of other translators, of inheriting from those 
who went before them so large an amount of work well 
done, of successful renderings, of phrases consecrated 
already by long usage in the Church. It was a signal 
gain that they had not, in the fabric which they were 
constructing, to make a new framework throughout, but 
needed only here and there to insert new materials where 
the old from any cause were faulty or out of date ; that of 
them it was not demanded that they should make a trans- 
lation where none existed before; nor yet, as they have 
remarked themselves, that they should bring a good trans- 
lation out of bad or indifferent ones ; but only a best, and 
that out of many good ones preceding. None who have 
ever been engaged in the task of transferring from one 
language to another, but will freely acknowledge that in 
this their gain was most real ; and they well understood 
how to turn these advantages to account. 

Yet vast as these, doubtless, were, they were not without 
certain accompanying drawbacks. He who revises, above 
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all when lie addresses himself to the task of revision with a 
confidence, here abundantly justified, in the general excel- 
lency of that which he is revising, is in constant danger of 
allowing his vigilance to sleep, and of thus passing over 
errors, which he would not himself have originated, had he 
been thrown altogether on his own resources. I cannot but 
think that in this way the watchfulness of our Translators, 
or revisers rather, has been sometimes remitted ; and that 
errors and inconsistencies, which they would not themselves 
have introduced, they have yet passed by and allowed. A 
large proportion of the faults in our Translation are thus 
an inheritance firom former versions. This is not, indeed, 
any excuse, for they who, with full power to remove, passed 
them by, became responsible for them ; but is merely men- 
tioned as the probable explanation of many among them. 
With this much of introduction, I will pass on to the 
proper subject of this chapter. 

Our Translators sometimes create distinctions, which 
have no counterparts in their original, by using two or 
more words to render at difierent places, or it may be at 
the same place, a single word in the Greek text.^ 

After what has been urged in a preceding chapter, it 
will be readily understood that we by no means make a 
general complaint against them, that they have varied their 
words, where there is no variation in the original. Often- 
times this was inevitable ; or, if not inevitable, was -certainly 
the more excellent way. What we do complain of is that 
they have done this where it was wholly gratuitous, and 
sometimes where the force, clearness and precision of the 
original have consequently suffered not a little. It is true 



1 Hugh Brou^ton has some good remarks on this suhjeot, Worhy 
S662, p. 702. 
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that what they did here they did more or less with their 
eyes open, and not altogether of oversight ; and it wiU be 
only fair to hear what they, in an Address to the Reader, 
now seldom or never reprinted, but, on many accounts, well 
worthy of being so,^ say upon this matter ; and how they 



* Their "pedantic and uncouth preface" Symonds calls it. There 
would certainly be pedantry in any one now writing with such rich- 
ness and fulness of learned allusion, a pedantry from which our com- 
paratively scanty stores of classical and ecclesiastical learning would 
in most cases effectually preserve us. But this pre&ce is, on many 
grounds, a most interesting study, chiefly, indeed, as giving at con- 
siderable length, and in various aspects, the view of our Translators 
themselves in regard of the work which they had undertaken ; while 

* uncouth' as this objector calls it, every true knower of our language 
will acknowledge it a masterpiece of English composition. Certainly 
it would not be easy to find a more beautiful or more affecting piece 
of writing than the twenty or thirty lines with which the fourth 
paragraph, ' On the praise of the Holy Scriptures, ' concludes. And this 
much I will quote of it, for its own sake, and in the hope that I may 
thus assist a little in drawing this preface from the obscurity and 
forgetfulness into which it has been so strangely allowed to fall : 

* * Men talk much of etpeo-tww;, how many sweet and goodly things it 
had hanging on it ; of the Philosopher's stone, that it tumeth cop- 
per into gold ; of Oomu-copia, that it had all things necessary for 
food in it ; of Fanaces the herb, that it was good for all diseases ; of 
Oatholicon the drug, that it is instead of all purges; of Vulcan's 
Armour, that it was an armour of proof against all thrusts, and all 
blows, &c. Well, that which they falsely or vainly attributed to 
these things for bodily good, we may justly and with full measure 
ascribe unto the Scripture for spiritual. It is not only an armour, 

but also a whole armoury of weapons, both offensive and defensive, 

* 

whereby we may save ourselves and put the enemy to flight. It is 
not an herb, but a tree, or rather a whole paradise of trees of life, 
which bring forth fruit every month, and the fruit thereof is for 
meat, and the leaves for medicine. It is not a pot of manna or a 
cruse of oil, which were for memory only, or for a meal's meat or 
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defend the course which they have adopted. These are 
their words : ^^ Another thing we think good to admonish 
thee of (gentle reader), that we have not tied ourselves to 
an uniformity of phrasing, or to an identity of words, as 
some peradventure would wish that we had done, because 
they observe, that some learned men somewhere have been 
as exact as they could that way. Truly, that we might 
not vary from the sense of that which we had translated 
before, if the word signified the same in both places (for 
there be some words be not of the same sense every where), 
we were especially careful, and made a conscience accord- 
ing to our duty. But that we should express the same 
notion in the same particular word; as, for example, if 



two, but as it were a shower of heavenly bread sufficient for a whde 
host, be it never so great, and as it were a whole cellar full of oil- 
vessels ; whereby all our necessities may be provided for, and our debts 
discharged. In a word, it is a Panary of wholesome food against fen- 
owed traditions ; a Physician's shop (St. Basil calleth it) of preserva- 
tives against poisoned heresies ; a Pandect of profitable laws against 
rebellious spirits ; a treasure of most costly jewels, against beggarly 
rudiments ; finally, a foimtain of most pure water springing up uiito 
everlasting life. And what marvel ? the original thereof being from 
heaven, not from earth ; the Author being God, not man ; the Bn- 
diter, the Holy Spirit, not the wit of the Apostles or Prophets ; the 
Penmen, such as were sanctified from the womb, and endued with a 
principal portion of God's Spirit ; the matter, verity, piety, purity, 
uprightness; the form, God's Word, God's testimony, (Jod's oracles^ 
the word of truth, the word of salvation, i^c. ; the effects, light of 
understanding, stableness of persuasion, repentance from dead works, 
newness of life, holiness, peace, joy in the Holy Ghost ; lastly^ the 
end and reward of the study thereof, fellowship with the saints, par- 
ticipation of the heavenly nature, fruition of an inheritance immortal, 
undefiled, and that never shall fade away: Happy is the man that 
delighteth in the Scripture, and thrice happy that meditateth in it 
day and night." 
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we translate the Hebrew or Greek word once hj purpose, 
never to call it intent ; if one where journeying , never 
travelling ; if one where think, never suppose ; if one where 
pain, never ache ; if one where joy, never gladness, &c., 
thus to mince the matter^ we thought to savour more of 
curiosity than wisdom^ and that rather it would breed 
scorn in the atheist^ than bring profit to the godly reader. 
For is the kingdom of God become words or syllables? why 
should we be in bondage to them^ if we may be free, use 
one precisely, when we may use another no less fit, as com- 
modiously ? We might also be charged (by scofiers) with 
some unequal dealing toward a great number of good 
English words. For as it is written of a certain great 
philosopher, that he should say, that those logs were happy 
that were made images to be worshipped ; for their fellows, 
as good as they, lay for blocks behind the fire : so if we 
should say, as it were, unto certain words. Stand up higher, 
have a place in the Bible always, and to others of like 
quality, Get ye hence, be banished for ever, we might be 
taxed peradventure with St. Jameses words, namely, ' To 
be partial in our selves and judges of evil thoughts.^ ^^ 

Such is their explanation — to me, I confess, an insuf- 
ficient one, whatever ingenuity may be ascribed to it ; and 
for these reasons insufficient. It is clearly the office of 
translators to put the reader of the translation, as nearly 
as may be, on the same vantage-ground as the reader of 
the original ; to give him, so far as this is attainable, the 
same assistances for understanding his author's meaning. 
Now every exact and laborious student of the Greek Testa- 
ment knows that there is almost no such help in some pass^ 
age of difficulty, doctrinal or other, as to turn to his Greek 
Concordance, to search out every other passage in which 
the word or words wherein the difficulty seems chiefly to 



i 
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reside, occur, and closely to observe their usage there. It 
is manifestly desirable that the reader of the English Bible 
should have, as nearly as possible, the same resource. But 
if, where there is one and the same word in the original, 
there are two, three, half-a-dozen in the version, he is in 
the main deprived of it. Thus he hears the doctrine of the 
atonement discussed ; he would fain turn to all the passages 
where ^ atonement^ occurs; he finds only one (Rom. v. ii), 
and of course is unaware that in other passages where he 
meets ^reconciling^ and ^reconciliation^ (B/Om. xi. 15; 2 
Cor. V. 18, 19), it is the same word in the original. In 
words like this, which are, so to speak, sedes doctrince, one 
regrets, above all, variation and uncertainty in rendering. 

I confess that I would fain see more even than this — 
not merely that each word in one language should have its 
fixed and recognized equivalent in the other^ not to be ex- 
changed for any other, unless on the clearest necessity, and 
in exceptional cases ; but it would be further desirable that 
where words had budded, and other words grown out of 
them, KvpioT'xf^, for example, out of Kvpi,o^y in such a case, 
if /cvpio^ had been rendered ^lord,^ then KvpLornj^ should be 
' lordship^ and not ^dominion -/ that if St/cato? is ^righteous,' 
ScKacoavvr) shall be ^ righteousness^ — if, on the other hand, 
SiKato^ is 'just,^ then let BLKaioavvrj be 'justice;^ that, in 
fact, not merely word should answer word, but family should 
correspond to family. It is much indeed that we here de- 
mand ; and we only demand it as an ideal towards which 
the nearest attainable approach should be made ; being, as 
it is, probably far more than any language could render, 
certainly far more than our own. A circumstance which, 
in many aspects, constitutes our riches, namely, that the 
English language has two factors, a Pelasgic and a Gothic, 
and that thus we have often duplicate words, where other 
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languages^ — the German for example^ — have but a single 
one, as ^just^ and 'justice^ side by side with ^righteous^ and 
^ righteousness/ or still more remarkably, ^ saint/ ^ saintly/ 
^ sanctify/ ' sanctification/ ^ sanctity/ over against ^ holy 
one/ 'holy/ 'hallow/ 'hallowing/ 'holiness/ this circum- 
stance, in some of the consequences which have followed 
from it, works often injuriously so far as the fulfilling our 
present demand is concerned. The consequences I refer to 
are these, namely that, as continually will happen, neither 
group is complete, some words having dropped out from 
each, and, only between them and by their joint contribu- 
tions, the whole body of needful words is made up. For 
instance, our Translators use often ' righteous^ for SUaio^;, 
and always, I believe, ' righteousness^ for SiKaioavvrj. But 
they have presently to deal with SLKacoo) and SvKaiaxn^. 
There are gaps here in our Saxon group ; no help to be 
found in that quarter — ^no choice therefore but to take up 
with the Latin, 'to justify,^ and 'justification,^ and this, 
moreover, with the certainty that the etymology of ' justifi- 
care,^ the word which they were compelled to use ("justum 
facere'^), would be turned against that truth which they 
most loved to assert, and which Bixaiovv did itself so plainly 
declare. Then too, while irlari,^ is 'faith,^ and iricno^ 
'faithftd,^ when we reach irtaTeveiv there is no proceeding 
further in this line : we betake ourselves perforce to ' be- 
lieve,^ a word excellent in itself, but with the serious draw- 
back, that it belongs to quite another family, and stands in 
no connexion with ' faith^ and ' faithful^ at all. Observe, 
for example, how through this the loop and link connect- 
ing the great eleventh chapter of the Hebrews with the 
last verse of the chapter preceding has been dropped in our 
Version, and the most natural transition obscured. 

But without pressing this further, and returning to 
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the main proposition of this chapter, which is, that a 
Greek word should have, so far as possible, its fixed and 
unchanged representative in English, the losses which 
ensue from the neglect, or the non-recognition, of this 
rule may be shown to be considerable. Thus it will 
sometimes happen, that when St. Paul is pursuing a 
close train of reasoning, and one which demands severest 
attention, the difficulties of his argument, not small in 
themselves, are aggravated by the use on the Transla- 
tors' part of different words where he has used the same; 
the word being sometimes the very key to the whole ar- 
gument. It is thus in the fourth chapter of the Romans. 
Aoyl^o/j,ac occurs eleven times in this chapter. We may 
say that it is the key- word to St. Paul's argument through- 
out, being every where employed most strictly in the 
same, and that a technical and theological, sense. But 
our Translators have no fixed rule of rendering it. Twice 
they render it 'count' (ver. 3, 5) ; abt times 'impute' 
(ver. 6, 8, 1 1, 22, 23, 24) ; and three times 'reckon' (ver. 
4, 9, 10); while at Gal. iii 6, they introduce a fourth 
rendering, 'account.' Let the student read this chapter, 
employing every where 'reckon,' or, which would be bet- 
ter, every where 'impute,' and observe how much of clear- 
ness and precision St. Paul's argument would in this way 
acquire. 

In other places no doctrine is in danger of being ob- 
scured, but still the change is uncalled for and sometimes 
perplexing. Thus what confusion arises from turning afiva-- 
cro^, which in the Revelations is always translated "the 
bottomless pit" (ix. i, 2, 1 1, and often), into "the deep" 
(Luke viii 31); above all when this " deep," which it needs 
not to say is the ^u\a^?;, — that forlorn province of the 
Hades-world which is the receptacle of lost spirits, — is 
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SO liable, as it is here, to be confounded with ^ the lake^ 
(^the sea/ Matt. viii. 32), mentioned immediately after. 

Or in other ways the variation is injurious. Take, for 
instance. Rev. iv. 4: ^' And round about the throne (dpovov) 
were four-and-twenty seats^^ (dpovoi). It is easy to see the 
motive of this variation ; and yet if the inspired Apostle 
was visited with no misgivings lest the creature should 
seem to be encroaching on the dignity of the Creator, and 
it is clear that he was not, — on the contrary, he has, in 
the most marked manner, brought the throne of Grod and 
the thrones of the elders together, — certainly the Trans- 
lators need not have been more careful than he had been, 
nor made the elders to sit on ' seats,' and only God on a 
'throne.* This august company of the four-and-twenty 
elders represents the Church of the Old and the New Tes- 
tament, each in its twelve heads ; but how much is lost by 
turning their 'thrones' into 'seats/ for example, the con- 
nexion of this Scripture with Matt. xix. 28 ; and with all 
the promises that Christ's servants should not merely see 
his glory, but share it, that they should be avvOpovoi, with 
Him (Rev. iii. 21), this little change obscuring the truth 
that they are here set before us as av/jb^aaiXevovref; (i 
Cor. iv. 8; 2 Tim. ii. 12), as kings reigning with Him. 
This truth is saved, indeed, by the mention of the golden 
crowns on their heads, but is implied also in their sitting, 
as they do in the Greek, but not in the English, on seats 
of equal dignity with his, on ' thrones.' The same scruple 
which dictated this change makes itself felt through the 
whole translation of the Apocalypse, and to a manifest 
loss. In that book is set forth, as nowhere else in Scrip- 
ture, the hellish parody of the heavenly kingdom; the 
conflict between the true King of the earth and the usurp- 
ing king; the loss, therefore, is evident, when for " Satan's 
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throng' is substituted " Satan^s seaf^ (ii. 13); for "the 
throne of the beast/' "the seat of the beast'' (xvi. 10). 

A great master of language will often implicitly refer 
in some word which he uses to the same word, or, it may 
be, to another of the same group or family, which he or 
some one else has just used before; and where there is 
evidently intended such an allusion, it should, wherever 
this is possible, be reproduced in the translation. There 
are two examples of this in St. Paul's discourse at Athens, 
both of which have been effaced in our Version. Of those 
who encoimtered Paul in the market at Athens, some said, 
" He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods" (Acts 
xvii 18). They use the word KaT<vf^€\ev<i ; and he, re- 
membering and taking up this word, retorts it upon them : 
"Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship. Him declare I 
unto you" (ver. 23) ; so our Translators; but better, "Him 
set I forth {KaTayyeX\(o) unto you." He has their charge 
present in his mind, and this is his answer to their charge. 
It would more plainly appear such to the English reader, 
if the Translators, having used " setter forth" before, had 
thus returned upon the word, instead of substituting, as 
they have done, ^declare' for it. The Rheims version, 
which has ^preacher' and 'preach,' after ' annuntiator' 
and ' annuntio' of the Vulgate, has been careful to retain 
and indicate the connexion. 

But the finer and more delicate turns of the divine 
rhetoric of St Paul are more seriously affected by another 
oversight in the same verse. We make him there say, 
" As I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an 
altar with this inscription. To the Unknown God {ayvdoar^ 
06^) . Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly {ayvoovvre^) wor- 
ship, Him declare I unto you." But if any thing is clear, 
it is that St. Paul in ayvoovvre^ intends to take up the 
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preceding a^vaxTTtp ; the chime of the words, and also, 
probably, the fact of their etymological connexion, leading 
him to this. He has spoken of their altar to an " Unknown 
God,^^ and he proceeds, ^^whom, therefore, ye worship un- 
hnowing, Him declare I unto you/^ ^ Ignorantly^ has the 
further objection that it conveys more of rebuke than St. 
Paul, who is sparing his hearers to the uttermost, intended. 

In other passages also the point of a sentence lies in 
the recurrence and repetition of the same word, which yet 
they have failed to repeat; as in these which foUow: 

I Cor. iii. 17. — "If any man defile {^delpei) the temple 
of God, him shall God destroy {^depet).^' It is the fear- 
ful law of retaliation which is here proclaimed. - He who 
ruins shall himself be ruined in turn. It shall be done to 
him, as he has done to the temple of God. Undoubtedly 
it is hard to get the right word, which will suit in both 
places. ^Corrupt' is the first which suggests itself; yet 
it would not do to say, " If any man corrupt the temple 
of God, him shall God corrupt.^' The difficulty which 
our Translators felt, it is evident that the Vulgate felt the 
same, which in like manner, has changed its word : " Si 
quis autem templum Dei violaverit, disperdet ilium Deus.^^ 
Yet why should not the verse be rendered, "If any man 
destroy the temple of God, him shall God destroy'' ? 

Matt. xxi. 41. — "He will miserably destroy those 
wicked men.'^ A difficulty of exactly the same kind ex- 
ists here; where yet the Kaxov^ xaxA^ of the original 
ought, in some way or other, to have been preserved ; as 
in this way it might very sufficiently be : " He will miser- 
ably destroy those miserable men;^^ their doom shall cor- 
respond to their condition; as this is, so shall be that. 
Neither would it have been hard at 2 Thess. i. 6, to retain 
the play upon words, and to have rendered roU ffXl^ovaiv 
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v/ia^ 0\i'>lriv, ^^ affliction to them that afflict you/^ instead 
of " tribulation to them that trouble you/^ there being no 
connexion in English between the words ' tribulation^ and 
^trouble/ though some likeness in sound: while yet the 
very purpose of the passage is to show that what wicked 
men have measured to others shall be measured to them 
again. 

Let me indicate other examples of the same kind^ 
where the loss is manifest. Who can doubt that the 
l/cdv(ocr€v of 2 Cor. iii. 6 is an echo of iicavol and iKavorri^ 
of the verse preceding? With the assistance of ^able^ 
and ^ ability/ or ' ableness/ as Tyndale has it, or else with 
'sufficient^ and 'sufficiency/ it would have been easy to 
let this echo be heard in the English no less than in the 
Greek. Again, if at Gal. iii. 22, iTvyeKKeiaev is trans- 
lated " hath concluded,^^ axr/KXeiofievoi in the next verse, 
which takes it up, should not be rendered ''shut up.^^ 
The Vulgate has well, 'conclusit^ and 'conclusi.' Let 
the reader substitute "hath shut up^^ for "hath con- 
cluded" in ver. 22, and then read the passage. He will 
be at once aware of the gain. In like manner, let him 
take Rom. vii. 7, and read, "I had not known lust {iwiOv- 
fiiav) except the law had said. Thou shalt not lust {ovk 
iindvfivaeL^)'/' or Phil. ii. 13, "It is God which worketh 
(o iv€f}y&y) in you both to will and to work (to ivepyeiv) /' 
and the passages wiQ come out with a strength and clear- 
ness which they have not now. Not otherwise, if at 2 
Thess. ii. 6, to Kare^ov is rendered " what urithholdeth,^^ 
6 Karex'^v in the verse following should not be "he who 
letteth" While, undoubtedly, there is significance in the 
impersonal to Kark'xpv exchanged for the personal Kare- 
%a)v, there can be no doubt that they refer to one and the 
same person or institution; but this is obscured by the 
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change of word. In like manner, one would have gladly 
seen the connexion between Xecirofievoc and keiirerai, at 
Jam. i. 4, 5, reproduced in our Version. ' Lacking* and 
^ lack/ which our previous versions had, would have done 
it. The ^' patience and comfort of the Scriptures*^ (Rom. 
XV. 4) is derived from " the God of patience and comforf^ 
(ver. 5); for so one willingly would have read it; and not 
^ consolation* as it now in this latter verse stands, causing 
a slight obscuration of the connexion between the ^comfort* 
and God, the Author of the ^ comfort.* Our Version at 
2 Cor. i. 3-7 veers in the same way needlessly backward 
and forward, rendering TrapaxXfjaif; four times by ^con- 
solation,* and twice by ' comfort.* 

How many readers have read in the English the third 
chapter of St. John, and missed the remarkable connexion 
between our Lord's words at ver. 11, and the Baptist's 
taking up of those words at ver. 32 ; and this because 
fiapTVpla is translated ^witness* on the former occasion, 
and ^ testimony* on the latter. Why, again, we may ask, 
should vfipL^ Kol ^rjfiLa be ^^hurt and damage** at Acts 
xxvii, 10; and ^^harm and loss,** at their recurrence, 
ver. 21 ? Both versions are good, and it would not much 
import which had been selected ; but whichever had been 
employed on the first occasion ought also to have been 
employed on the second. St. Paul, repeating in the midst 
of the danger the very words which he had used when 
coimselling his fellow voyagers how they might avoid that 
danger, would remind them, that so he might obtain a 
readier hearing now, of that neglected warning of his, 
which the sequel had only justified too well. 

Of these and some other examples in the like kind, 
which I shall ofler before leaving this part of the subject, 
some are so little significant that they might well be passed 
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by, if any thing could be counted wholly insignificant, 
which helps or hinders ever so little the more exact setting 
forth of the Word of God. Thus, if in the parable of the 
Labourers in the Vineyard (Matt. xx. i), olKoSecrTroTrjt; is 
' householder^ at ver. i, it should scarcely be '^ goodman of 
the house^^ at ver. ii.^ As little should the ^^ governor of 
the feast^^ of John ii. 8, be the ^^ ruler of the feast^^ in the 
very next verse ; or the ^^ goodly appareP^ of Jam. ii. 2, be 
the ^' gay clothing^^ of the verse following, the words of the 
original in each case remaining unchanged. Then why 
should not Xafiiret, and Xa/^^/rara) (Matt. v. 15, 16) re- 
appear in our Version in the intimate relation wherein 
the Lord evidently means them to stand? Seeing too 
that He is especially urging the mercy, which they who 
have found mercy are bound in return to show, that here 
is the very point of the reproach which the King addresses 
to the unmerciful servant (Matt, xviii. 33), ikeelv ought 
either to have been translated ^^have pity'^ or else ^'have 
compassion'' in both clauses of the verse, but not fiirst by 
one phrase, then by the other. 

Again, it would have been clearly desirable that where 



' Scholefield (Hints, p. 8) further objects to this last rendering 
as having " a quaintness in it not calculated to recommend it.'' But 
it had nothing of the kind at the time our Translation was made. 
Compare Spenser, Fairy Queen, iv. 5, 34. : 

** There entering in, they found ihegoodrnfian self 
Full busily upon his work ybent. " 

And still more to the point, in Holland's Plutarch, p. 200 : " Finding 
by good fortune the good man of the house within, pie] asked for 
bread and water.'* So in Golding's Ovid, b. i. : 

" The goodman seeks the goodwive's death ;" 
this last quotation showing how entirely all ethical sense had de- 
parted from the word, as now from the French * bonhomme.* 
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in two, sometimes it is in three. Gospels exactly the same 
words, recording the same event or the same conversation, 
occur in the original, the identity should have been ex- 
pressed by the use of exactly the same words in the Eng- 
lish. This continually is not the case. Thus, Matt. xxvi. 
41, and Mark xiv. 38, exactly correspond in the Greek, 
while in the translation the words appear in St. Matthew : 
'^ Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation; the 
spirit indeed is tvilling, but the flesh is weak-/' in St. 
Mark : '^ Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion; the spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is weak.^^ 
Again, the words Matt. xix. 20, and Mark x. 20, exactly 
agree in the original ; they are far from so doing in our 
Version : in St. Matthew : '^ All these things have I kept 
from my youth up ;'' in St. Mark : ^^ All these have I 
observed from my youth.^^ So too, '^ Thy faith hath saved 
thee,^^ of Luke vii. 50, represents exactly the same words 
as, " Thy faith hath made thee whole/' of Luke xvii. 19 : 
and compare Matt. xx. 16 with xxii. 14. 

It may seem a mere trifle that ^(ovrj Bepfiarivi] is '^ a 
leathern girdle^' in St. Matthew (iii. 4), and ^^a girdle of 
a skin^^ in the parallel passage of St. Mark (i. 6) ; yet, not 
to urge the purely gratuitous character of this and similar 
variations, it must not be forgotten that through them a 
most interesting question, opening into boundless fields of 
inquiry, namely the exact relation of the four several Gos- 
pels to one another, and the extent to which one sacred 
writer may have availed himself of the work of a predeces- 
sor, is entirely foreclosed to the English reader. " There 
is no reason,^^ it has been well said, ^^ why such interesting 
discussions as those contained in Michaelis, and the notes 
of his learned translator and commentator. Bishop Marsh, 
with reference to the correspondence, verbal or substantial. 
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and also to the variajices^ of the different Gospel na^a- 
tives^ should not be as open to an English reader as to 
the Greek scholar. While the harmony of many p9fis* 
ages^ common to two or more Evangelists^ whether^ as in 
some cases^ it be perfect^ or^ as in others^ only substantial, 
bears in so int^esting a manner on the questions involved 
in the discussions alluded to^ our Version seems ba^ed 
on a studied design to confound and misleiui as to the 
actual facts/^ 

Not otherwise, in a quotation from the Old Testam^it, 
if two or more sacred writers quote it in absolutely identi- 
cal words, this fact ought to be reproduced in the Version. 
It is not so in respect of the important quotation from 
Gen. XV. 6 ; but on liie three occasions that it is quoted 
(Eom. iv. 3; Gal. iii. 6; Jam. ii. ^3), it appears with 
variations, slight, indeed, and not in the least affeeting 
the sense, but yet which would better have been avoided. 
Again, the phrase, 00*/^^ evcdBiatif occurring twice in the 
New Testament, has so fixed, I may say, so technical a 
significance, referring as it does to a continually recurring 
phrase of the Old Testament, that it shoxdd not be rendered 
on one occasion, "a sweet-smelling savour^^ (Eph. v. 2), on 
the other, ^^an odour of a sweet sm/cU^^ (Phil. iv. 18). 

In other ways interesting and important relations be- 
tween different parts of Scripture would come out more 
strongly, if what is precisely similar in the original had 
reappeared as precisely similar in the translation. The 
Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians i»rofess 
to have been sent from Rome to the East by the same 
messenger (cf. Eph. vi. 21, 22; Col. iv. 7, 8) ; they were 
written therefore, we may confid^atly conclude, about the 
same time. When we come to examine their internal 
structure, this exactly bears out what under such circum- 
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stances we should expect in letters proceeding from the 
peo of St. Paul-r-great .differences, but at the same time 
remarkable points of contact and resemblance, both in the 
thoughts and in the words which are the garment of the 
thoughts. Paley has urged this as an internal evidence 
for the truth of those statements which these Epistles 
make about themselves.* This internal evidence, to which 
he appeals, doubtless exists even now for the English 
read^r ; hut it would press itsdf on bis attention much 
more strongly, if the exact resemblances in the originals 
had been represented by exact resemblances in the copies. 
This oftentimes has not been the case. Striking coin- 
cid^ces in language between one Epistle and the other, 
which exjl^t in the Greek, do not ^st in the English. 
For example, ivip^/eLa is 'working,' Eph. i. ig; it is 'ope- 
ration,' Col. ii. 12: Taireivo^poavvq is 'lowliness,' Eph. 
iv. 2; "humbleness of mind," Col. iii. I2 : <rvfil3ifia^6' 
fievov is 'compacted,' Eph. iv,. i6; "knit together," Col. 
ii. 19; with much more of the same kind; as is accurately 
brought out by the late Professor Blunt,^ who draws one 
of the ehief motives why the Clergy should study the 
Scriptures m the original languages, from the short- 
cpmings which exist in the translations of them. 

iBefore leaving this branch of the subject, I wiU take 
a few words, and iiote the variety of rendering to which 
they are submitted in our Version. I have not taken 
them altogether at random, yet some of these are by no 
means the most remarkable instances in their kind. They 
will, however, sufficiently illustrate the matter in hand. 



* Horce Pavlince^ vi. § 2. 

* Duties of the Parish Priest ^ p. 7i- The whole seotiou (pp. 47- 
76) is eminently instructive. 
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^Aderia), ^to reject* (Mark vi. 26); 'to despise* (Luke 
X. 16) ; 'to bring to nothing* (i Cpr. i. 19); 'to frustrate* 
(Gal. ii. 21); 'to disannul* (Gal. iii. 15); 'to cast oflf* 
(i Tim. V. 12). 

^AvaarTaroG), ' to turn upside down' (Acts xvii. 6) ; 
' to make an uproar* (Acts xxi. 38) ; ' to trouble* (Gal. 
V. 12). 

^ATTOKaXv^L^iy 'revelation* (Rom. ii. 5) ; 'manifesta- 
tion* (Rom. viii. 19) ; ' coming* (i Cor. i. 7) ; ' appearing* 
(i Pet. i. 7). 

AeXed^o), 'to entice* (Jam. i. 14) ; 'to beguile* (2 Pet. 
ii. 14) ; 'to allure* (2 Pet. ii. 18). 

^EXejx^f ^^o t^U of [his] trespass* (Matt, xviii. 15) ; 
' to reprove* (John xvi. 8) ; 'to convict* (John viii. 9) ; ' to 
convince* (John viii. 46) ; 'to rebuke' (i Tim. v. 20). 

Z6<f>o^, 'darkness* (2 Pet. ii. 4) ; 'mist* (2 Pet. ii. 17); 
'blackness* (Jude 13). 

KaTapyico, ' to cumber* (Luke xiii. 7) ; 'to make with- 
out effect* (Rom. iii. 3); 'to make void* (Rom. iii. 31); 
' to make of none effect* (Rom. iv. 14) ; 'to destroy* (Rom. 
vi. 6) ; ' to loose* (Rom. vii. 2) ; 'to deliver* (Rom. vii. 6); 
'to bring to nought* (i Cor. i. 8); 'to do away* (i Cor. 
xiii. 10) ; 'to put away* (i Cor. xiii. 11) ; 'to put down* 
(i Cor. XV. 24); 'to abolish* (2 Cor. iii. 13). Add to 
these, KarapyiofiaLf 'to come to nought* (i Cor. ii. 6); 
' to fail* (i Cor. xiii. 8) ; 'to vanish away* (ibid.) ; ' to 
become of none effect* (Gal. v. 4) ; ' to cease* (Gal. v. 11); 
and we have here seventeen different renderings of this 
word, occurring in all twenty-seven times in the New 
Testament. 

KarapTl^eo, 'to mend* (Matt. iv. 21); 'to perfect* 
(Matt. xxi. 16) ; ' to fit* (Rom. ix. 22) ; ' to perfectly join 
together* (i Cor. i. 10) ; 'to restore* (Gal. vi. i) ; 'to pre- 
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pare' (Heb. x. 5); ^to frame' (Heb. xi. 3); ^to make per- 
fect' (Heb. xiii. 21). 

Kavxdofiacy 'to make boast' (Rom. ii. 17); 'to rejoice' 
(Rom. V. 2); 'to glory' (Rom. v. 3); 'to joy' (Rom. v. 11); 
'to boast' (2 Cor. vii 14). 

Kpareto, ' to take' (Matt. ix. 25) ; ' to lay hold on' 
(Matt. xii. 11); 'to lay hands on' (Matt, xviii. 28) ; ' to 
hold fast' (Matt. xxvi. 48) ; ' to hold' (Matt, xxviii. 9) ; 
'to keep' (Mark ix. 10); 'to retain' (John xx. 23); 'to 
obtain' (Acts xxvii 13). 

Ilapafcakico, 'to comfort' (Matt. ii. 18) j 'to beseech' 
(Matt. viii. 5) ; 'to desire' (Matt, xviii. 32) ; ' to pray' 
(Matt. xxvi. 53) ; 'to entreat' (Luke xv. 28) ; 'to exhort' 
(Acts ii. 40) ; ' to caU for' (Acts xxviii. 20). 

IlaTpid, 'lineage' (Luke ii 4); 'kindred' (Acts iii. 
25); 'family' (Ephes. iii. 15). 

Let me once more observe, in leaving this part of the 
subject, that I would not for an instant imply that in all 
these places one and the same English word could have 
been employed, but only that the variety might have been 
much smaller than it actually is. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON SOME REAL DISTINCTIONS EFFACED. 

TF it Is impossible, as has been shown already, in every 
-*- case to render one word in the original by one word, 
constantly employed, in the translation, equally impossible 
is it, as was shown at the same time, to render in every 
case different words in the original by different words in 
the translation ; it continually happening that one language 
possesses, and fixes in words, distinctions of which another 
takes no liote. But with the freest recognition of this, the 
forces and capacities of a language shotdd be stretched 
to the uttermost, the rictes of its synonyms thoroughly 
searched out; and not till this is done, not till its re- 
sources prove plainly insufficient to the task, ought trans- 
lators to acquiesce in the disappearance from their copy 
of distinctions which existed in the original from which 
that copy was made, or to count that, notwithstanding 
this disappearance, they have accomplished all that lay on 
them to accomplish. More might assuredly have been 
here done than has by our Translators been attempted, as 
I will endeavour by a few examples to prove. 

Thus, one must always regret, and the regret has been 
often expressed, — it was so by Broughton almost as soon 
as our Version was published,^ — that in the Apocalypse 



1 Of the fdSa, or * wights,' as he and other of our early divines 
called them, he says, in language hardly too strong, " they are bar- 
barously translated beasts,'^ Works^ p. 639. 
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our Translators should have rendered df)pLov and }iS>ov by 
the same word^ ' beast/ Both play important parts in the 
book; both belong to its higher symbolism} but to por- 
tions the most diflFerent. The fSa or " living creatures/^ 
which stand before the throne, in which dwells the fiilness 
of all creaturely life, as it gives praise and glory to God 
(iv* 6, 7, 8, 9 ; V. 6 ; vi. 1 ; and often) form part of the 
heavenly symbolism; the Orfpla, the first beast and the 
second, which rise up, one from the bottomless pit (xi. 7), 
the other from the sea (xiii* i), of which the one makes 
war upon the two Witnesses, the other opens his mouth 
in blasphemies, these form part of the hellish symbolism. 
To confound these and those under a common designa- 
tion, to call those ^ beasts^ and these ^ beasts,^ would be an 
oversight, even granting the name to be suitable to both ; 
it is a more serious one, when the word used, bringing 
out, as this must, the predominance of the lower animal 
life, is applied to glorious creatures in the very court and 
presence of Heaven. The error is common to all the 
translations. That the Kheims should not have escaped 
it is strange ; for the Vulgate renders Jwa by ^ animalia^ 
(' animantia^ would have been still better), and only Orjplov 
by 'bestia.' If ffla had always been rendered ^^ living 
creatures,^^ this would have had the additional advantage 
of setting these symbols of the Apocalypse, even for the 
English reader, in an unmistakeable connexion with Ezek. 
i' 5^ ^3^ 14^ 2,nd often; where ''living creature^' is the 
rendering in our English Version of ^^H, as ^&ov is in 
the Septuagint. 

Matt, xxii 1-14. — In this parable of the Marriage of 
the King^s Son, the BovXot who summon the bidden 
guests (ver. 3, 4), and the hvaKovov who in the end expel 
the unworthy intruder (ver. 13), should not have been 
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coDfounded under the common name of ^servants/ A 
real and important distinction between the several actors 
in the parable is in this way obliterated. The BovXoc are 
meUy the ambassadors of Christ, those that invite their 
fellow-men to the blessings of the kingdom of heaven; 
but the BtaKovot are angels, those that '^ stand by'^ (Luke 
xix. 24), ready to fulfil the divine judgments, and whom 
we ever find the executors of these judgments in the day 
of Christ^s appearing. They are as distinct from one an- 
other as the "servants of the householder/^ who in like 
maimer are men, and the ^reapers/ who are angels, in 
the parable of the Tares (Matt. xiii. 27, 30). The dis- 
tinction which we have lost, the Vulgate has preserved; 
the SovXoL are ' servi,^ the Biukovol ^ ministri -/ and all 
our early translations in like manner rendered the words 
severally by ^ servants^ and 'ministers;^ the Bheims by 
' servants^ and ' waiters.^^ 

There is a very real distinction between dTrtarui and 



* The remarkable fact that bovXos is never rendered * slave' m our 
Version, that a word apparently of such prime necessity as * slave' 
only occurs twice in the whole English Bible, — once in the Old Tes- 
tament (Jer. ii. 14), and once in the New (Rev. zviii. 13, for o-cu/uzra), 
must be explained in part by the comparative newness of the word 
in our language (Gascoigne is the earliest authority for it which our 
Dictionaries give). This, however, would not of itself be sufficient 
to account for it, in the presence of the frequent employment of 
* slave* in the cotemporary writings of Shakespeare. The reason 
lies deeper. In the ancient world, where almost all service was 
slavery, there was no opprobrium, no ethical contempt tinging the 
word bovKos. It is otherwise with * slave' in that modem world where 
slavery and liberty exist side by side, where it is felt that no man 
ought to be a slave, that no veri/ brave man would be ; that the 
service which the slave renders is rendered not for conscience sake, 
but of compulsion. It is impossible to dissociate the word now from 
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aireiOeta. It is often urged by our elder divines; as by 
Jackson in more passages than one; but it is not con- 
stantly observed by our Translators. HiriaTia is, I be- 
lieve, always and rightly rendered, ^unbelief/ while aTrei- 
deia is in most cases rendered, and rightly, disobedience;^ 
perhaps ' contumacy^ would still better have expressed the 
positive active character which in it is implied; but on 
two occasions (Heb. iv. 6, ii) it also is translated ^unbe- 
lief/ In like manner, diricrTelv is properly ^^to refuse 
belief y^' direvOetv "to refuse obedience/' but aireideiv is 
often in our Translation allowed to run into the sense of 
diricTTelVy as at John iii. 36 ; Acts xiv. 2 ; xix. 9 ; Rom. 
xi. 30 (the right translation in the margin); and yet, as I 
have said, the distinction is real ; aireWeia or ^ disobedi- 
ence^ is the result oi air car La or ^ unbelief;^ they are not 
identical with one another. 

Again, there was no possible reason why ao(j>6<: and 
<f>p6vtfJLo<; should not have been kept asunder, and the real 
distinction which exists between them in the original, 
maintained also in our Version. We possess ^wise^ for 
aof^o^y and ^ prudent^ for (fypovifio^. It is true that <rvv- 
6T09 has taken possession of ^ prudent,^ but might have 
better been rendered by 'understanding.^ Our Transla- 
tors have thrown away their advantage here, rendering, I 
believe in every case, both 0-0^69 and ^p6vifio<; by ' wise,' 
although in no single instance are the words interchange- 
able. The <l>p6vLfio<$ is one who dexterously adapts his 
means to his ends (Luke xvi. 8), the word expressing no- 
thing in respect of the ends themselves, whether they are 



something of contempt. " Paul, the slave of Jesus Christ," literally 
accurate, would in fact have said something very different from IlaO- 
Xoff, bovXos 'Irjaov Xpiarov. 



d 
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worthy or not; the aro^oi; is one whose means and ends 
ajre alike worthy. God is <to^o^ ( Jnde 25) ; wicked men 
may be ^povifjLoif while ao^ol, except in the coifyla rov 
/coa-jiiov, which is itself an ironical term^ they could never 
be. HoT^ much would have been gained at Luke xvi. 
8, if <f>povlfia>^ had been rendered not ^ wisely/ but ' pru- 
dently/ how much needless oflFence would have been 
avoided ! 

The standing word which St* Paul uses to express the 
forgiveness of sins is a^ect? afMaprt&v; but on one re-> 
markable occasion he changes his word^ and instead of 
a<l>€arL<$ employs irdpeau^ (Rom. iii 25) . Our Translators 
take no note of the very noticeable substitution, but ren- 
der irdpea-Lv dfiapri&v, ot rather here dfiaprrj/ndTaVy '^ re- 
mission of sins/' as every where else they have rendered 
the more usual phrase. But it was not for nothing that 
St. Paul used here quite another word. He is speaking 
of quite a different things he is speaking not of the 're- 
mission' of sins, or the letting of them quite go, bat of the 
^pretermission' {irdpeai^ from 7rapir)/j,t)^ the passing of 
them by on the part of God for a while, the tempoffary 
dissimulation upon his part, which found place under the 
old covenant, in consideration of the great sacrifice which 
was one day to be. The passage is further obscured by 
the fact that our Translators have rendered Bid rijv tto/oc- 
artv as though it had been Bid rfj^ Trapea-ems — "/w the 
remission," that is, with a view to the remission, while 
the proper rendering of Bid, with an accusative, would of 
course have been ^' because of the remission," or better 
" the pretermission," or, as Hammond proposes, " because 
of the passing by, of past sins." What the Apostle would 
say is this: "There needed a signal manifestation of the 
righteousness of God on account of the long pretermission. 
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or passing by^ of sins in his infinite forbearasnce^ with no 
adequate expression of hid righteous wrath again^ them^ 
during all those ages which preceded the revelation of 
Christ : which manifestation of his righteousness at length 
found place^ when He set forth no other and ik) less than 
his own Son to be the propitiatory sacrifice for sin/' But 
the passage^ as we have it now^ cannot be said to yield this 
meaning. 

There are two occasions on which a multitude is 
miraculously fed by our Lord; and it is not a little 
remi»*kable that on the first occasion in every narrative^ 
and there sate four records of the miracle^ the word /c6(fftvo<$ 
is used of the baskets in which the firagments which 
rem^n are gathered up (Mati xiv. 20; Mark vi^ 43) 
Luke ix. 17; John vi. 13), while on occasion of the 
second miracle^ in the two records which are aD that we 
have of it> <rrrvpi<i is used (Matt. xv. 37 ; Mark viii* 8) ; and 
in proof that this is not accidental see Matt. Ivi. 9^ 10 ; 
Mark viii. 19^ 20. The fact is a slight^ yet not uninfto 
portant^ testimony to the entire distinctness of the two 
mirsbcles> and that we have not here^ as some of the 
modem assailants of the historical accuracy of the Gospds 
assure us, two confused traditions of one and the same 
event. What the exact distinction between /coc^avo? and 
&irvpl<; is, m^y be hard to determine^ and it may not 
be very easy to suggest what second word should have 
marked this distinction; for 'maunds' is now obsolete, 
and a ^ canister' is not a basket any longer ; yet I cannot 
but think that where, not merely the Evangelists in thei^ 
narrative^ but the Lord in his allusion to the event so 
dktinctly marks a difference, we should have attempted 
to mark it also^ as the Vulgate by ^ cophini' and ^ sportae' 
has done. 



A 
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Again, our Translators obliterate, for the most part, 
the distinction between iral^ Oeov and vlb^ ©eoO, as 
applied to Christ. There are five passages in the New 
Testament in which the title iraU Oeov is given to the 
Son of God. In the first of these (Matt. xii. i8) they 
have rendered wal^ by 'servant;^ and they would have 
done well if they had abode by this in the other four. 
These all occur in the Acts, and in every one of them 
the notion of ^ servant^ is abandoned, and ^ son^ (Acts iii. 
13, 26), or ^child^ (Acts iv. 27, 30), introduced. I cannot 
but feel that in this they were in error. UaU Oeov 
might be rendered ^' servant of God,^^ and I am persuaded 
that it ought. It might be, for it needs not to say Trat? 
is continually used like the Latin ^ puer' in the sense of 
servant, and in the LXX. Trat? Oeov as the " servant of 
God i'^ David calls himself so no less than seven times 
in 2 Sam. vii*; cf. Luke i. 69; Acts iv. 25; Job i. 8; 
Ps. xix. 12, 14. But not merely it might have been thus 
rendered ; it also should have been^ as these reasons con- 
vince me : — Every student of prophecy must have noticed 
how much there is in Isaiah prophesying of Christ under 
the aspect of " the servant of the Lord f' ^^ Israel my ser^ 
vantf^ '^my servant whom I uphold" (Isa. xlii. 1-7 ; xlix. 
I-I2; Iii. 13; liii. 12). I say, prophesying of Christ; for 
I dismiss, as a baseless dream of those who a priori are 
determined that there are, and therefore shall be, no pro- 
phecies in Scripture, the notion that ^^the servant of Jeho- 
vah" in Isaiah is Israel according to the flesh, or Isaiah 
himself, or the body of the prophets collectively considered, 
or any other except Christ Himself. But it is quite cer- 
tain from the inner harmonies of the Old Testament and 
the New, that wherever there is a large group of prophe- 
cies in the Old, there is some allusion to them in the New. 
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Unless, however, we render Tra?? Geov by "servant of 
God^' in the places where that phrase occurs in the New, 
there will be no allusion throughout it all to that group 
of prophecies, which designate the Messiah as the servant 
of Jehovah, who learned obedience by the things which 
He suffered. I cannot doubt, and, as far as I know, this 
is the conclusion of all who have considered the subject, 
that TTttZ? Qeov should be rendered ^^ servant of God,^^ as 
often as in the New Testament it is used of Christ. His 
Sonship will remain sufficiently declared in innumerable 
other passages. 

Something of precision and beauty is lost at John 
X. 1 6, through a rendering of avXrj and ttol/jlvi] both 
by ^fold:' "And other sheep I have, which are not of 
this fold [auXr]^) ; these also I must 'bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and there shall be onefold {Troifivrj), and 
one shepherd/^ It is remarkable that in the Vulgate 
there is the same obliteration of the distinction between 
the two words, ^oviW standing for both. Substitute 
' flock' for ^ fold^ on the second occasion of its occurring 
(this was Tyndale^s rendering, which we should not have 
forsaken), and it will be at once felt how much the verse 
will gain. The Jew and the Gentile are the two ' folds,' 
which Christ, the Good Shepherd, will gather into a 
single ' flock.' 

As a farther example take John xvii. 12 : "While I 
was with them in the world, I kept them in thy name. 
Those that Thou gavest me I have kept, and none of 
them is lost.'' It is not a great matter ; yet who would 
not gather from this ^ kept' recurring twice in this verse, 
that there must be also in the original some word of the 
like recurrence? Yet it is not so; the first 'kept' is 
irrjpqvvy and the second i<f>v\a^a : nor are Trjpeiv and 
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^vkdaaeLV here si}ch mere synonyms^ that th^ distinction 
between them may be effaced without lo^s. The first is 
^aervare/ or better, ^eons^vare/ the second ' custodire/ 
and the first, the Ikeeping or preserving, is the consequence 
of the 0econd, the guarding. What the Lord would say 
is: 'M so guarded, so protected {i<^vha^a), those whom 
Thou hast given me, that I kept and preserved them 
(Uiis the TTjptjarL^) unto the present day/' ISius Lampe : 
"rvjpeiv est generalius, vitaeque novse finalem conserva- 
tionem potest exprimere; ^vXdaaetv vero s^oialius medu 
orum praestationem, per quae finis ille obtinetur ;" and he 
proceeds to quote, excdlently to the point, Prov. xix. 6: 

Bpfore leaving this branch of the subject, I will give 
a few examples morj^* of the way in whi(^ a single word 
in the English does duty for many in the Greek. ^To 
prdaipi" staujds for all these words: KaOlarijfu (Tit. i. 5); 
opil^df) (Acts X. 4,z) ; TroUa (Mark iii. 14) ; Touram (Acts 
xiii. 48); Tl6rj//,i (John xv. 16); j(^6tpoTov€0 (Acts xiv. 23). 
Again, w^ are tempted to ask, without always being able, 
even while we ask the question, to offer a satisfactory 
ao^wer to it, might not something have been done to dis- 
tinguish between avaarTpo(f>i] (Gal. i. 13), rpoiroq (Heb. 
xiii. 5), TToXirevfia (Phil. iii. 20), all rendered 'conversa^ 
tion/ between (f>ov€v^ (i Pet. iv. 15), aiKap^o^ (Acts 
]txi. 38), dvdpeoTTOfCTovo^ (i John iii, 15), all rendered 
^murderer;' between hitcrvov (Matt. iv. 20), ajJ^l^Xt}- 
a-rpov (Matt. iv. 18), and <rayijvfj (Matt. xiii. 47), all 
translated ^ net' ? Or take the wordjs, ^ thought' and ' to 
think/ The Biblical psychology is anyhow a sul^ect eni- 
cumbered with most serious perplexities. He finds it so, 
and often sees his way but obscurely, who has all the 
helps which the most accurate observation and compari- 
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son of the terms actually used by the sacred writers will 
afford. Of course none but the student of the original 
document can have these helps in their fulness; at the 
same time it scarcely needed that ^thought' should be 
employed as the rendering alike of ivdvfirf<ri^ (Matt. ix. 4)^ 
BioKoyta-fiais (Matt. xv. 19), Siav6r)fia (Luke xi. 17), iwi- 
voia (Acts viii. 22), Xoyia-fio^ (Bom. ii. 15), and votfjAa 
(2 Cor. X. 5) ; or that the verb ^ to think' should in the 
passages which follow be the one English representative 
of a stiU wider circle of words, of BoKio) (Matt. iii. 9), 
vofii^d) (Matt. V. 17), ivOvfieofiai (Matt. ix. 4), SiaKoyi- 
^ofiac (Luke xii 17), Bi€v6vfi€0fiai (Acts x. 19), xyirovoeto 
(Acts xiiL 25), ^yeofiac (Acts xxvi. 2), Kpivco (Acts xxvi. 8), 
(l>pov€(o (Bom. xii. 3), Xoyi^ofiat (2 Cor. iii. 5), voico (Eph. 
iii. 20), oLOfiat (Jam. i. 7).^ 

One example more. The verb ^to trouble' is a very 
favourite one with our Translators. There are no less 
than ten Greek words or phrases, which it is employed by 
them to render; these namely: kottov^ irapexoy (Matt. 
xxvi. 10), aKvXKto (Mark v. 35), iLarapdaata (Luke i. 29), 
Tvpfid^co (Luke X. 41), irapevo'xKeto (Acts xv. 19), Oopv- 
fiiofiaL (Acts XX. 10), Tapd<r<ra> (Gal. i. 7), dvaa-TaToo) 
(Gal. V. 12), OXi^oo (2 Thess. i. 6), ivoxXico (Heb. xii. 15). 
If we add to these ifcrapda-a-a)^ " exceedingly to trouble'' 
(Acts xvi. 20), Opoiofiai, "to be troubled" (Matt. xxiv. 6), 
the word will do duty for no fewer than twelve Greek 
words. Now, the English language may not be so rich 
in synonyms as the Greek; but with ^vex/ ^harass/ 
^ annoy,' ^disturb,' ^distress,' ^afflict,' ^disquiet,' ^unsettle,' 



^ For the distinction between some at least of these, a distinction 
which it would be quite possible to reproduce in English, see Vomel, 
JSi/non. Worterbt^hy p. 131, s.v. *glauben.' 
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^burden/ ^terrify/ almost eveiy one of which would in 
one of the above places or other seem to me more appro- 
priate than the word actually employed, I cannot admit 
that the poverty or limited resources of our language left 
no choice here but to eflface all the distinctions between 
these words, as by the employment of ^trouble' for them 
all has, in these cases at least, been done. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ON SOME BfiTTBB »|INDBBI^GS FORSAKipN, QR PMCBD IN 

THE MARGIN. 

OCCASIONALLY, but rarely, oxir Translators dismiss 
a better rendering, which was in one or more of the 
earlier versions, and replace it by 9. worse. It may be said 
of their Version, in comparison with those which went 
before, that it occupies very inuch the place which th^ 
Vulgate did in regard of the Latin versions preceding. In 
the whole, an immense improvement, while yet in some 
minor details they are more accurate than it. This is so 
in the passages which follow. 

Matt, xxviii. 14. — " And if this come to the governor^ 9 
ears, we will persuade him, and secure you.^* The Geneva 
version, but that alone among the previous ones,^ had given 



^ It is evident that there must have been some very good and 
careful scholarship brought to bear on l^is version, or revision rather. 
I have observed, on several occasions, that it is the first to seize th^ 
exact meaning of a passage, which all the preceding versions had 
missed. I will adduce, in a note, three or four occasions which pre^ 
sent themselves to me where this has been the case. 

Mark xiv. 72. — Kai eirt^oXo)!/ ckKmc, All versions, from Wiclif to 
Cranmer inclusive, '^ And began to weep," a rendering which even 
our Authorized Version has allowed in the margin. But the Geneva 
rightly, "And weighiTig that with himself {iiriPaKwp, that is, rov ifovv), 
he wept.'' Our Version is indeed better, ''And when he th<niffhi 

I 
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the passage rightly : " And if this come before the governor 
(koI iav a/covady tovto iirl rev fjr^efiovo^), we will pacify 



tJiereoTiy he wept;" but the Geneva is correct, and the first which 
is so. 

Luke xi. 17. — Kal oUos tnl oIkov^ irlirrfi, Tyndale had it, "And 
one house shall fiill upon another ;" Cranmer and Coverdale the 
same. Even to this present day there are those who maintain this 
version, — Meyer, for instance, with that singular perversity which 
amid his eminent exegetical tact he contrives sometimes to display, 
— making this not an independent clause and thought, but merely 
a drawing out more at large the cp^ftoxrtf of the /Sao-tXc ux, just before 
spoken of. But the Geneva rightly, assuming a comma after oIkov^ 
and drawing a hmyApiaBtU from the preceding clause into this, " And 
a house divided against itself, falleth:" cf. Matt. xii. 35. 

Acts xxiii. 27. — *E(€i\6fiTiv avrbvi fiaBav on *Po)/iaior eorti/. Here 
too the Geneva is the first which brings out the characteristic un- 
truth of which Lysias, who otherwise recommends himself favour- 
ably to us, is guilty In his letter to Felix. Wishing to obtain credit 
with his superior ofi&cer, to set his own zeal in the most favourable 
light, he contrives, by a slight shifting of the order of events, to make 
it appear that he rescued Paul out of the hands of the fanatic Jewish 
populace, " having understood that he was a Roman f* when indeed 
he only discovered the citizenship of Paul at a later period (cf. xxi. 
32, 33, and xxii. 27), and not until he had grossly outraged the ma- 
jesty of Rome in him, all mention of which he naturally suppresses. 
The earlier Anglican versions had it, **Then came I with soldiers 
and rescued him, and perceived that he was a Roman ;" as though, 
which was indeed the fact, but not what he would present as the 
fact, he had perceived this after the rescue ; but the Geneva rightly, 
*' perceiving that he was Roman,'* — not the truth, but what he would 
present as the truth. The attempt of Grotius to make fia6a>v here= 
Koi tfiaBov must be decidedly rejected ; see Winer, Oramm, § 4.6. 

Acts xxvii. 9. — Aia t6 kclL t^v vrjardav ijbr) irapiKr^KvBivai, None 
of our earlier translators appear to have been aware that ^ vrjtrreia 
was a name by which the great fast of the Atonement, being the 
only fast specially commanded in the Jewish ritual (Lev. xvi. 29 ; 
Kxiii. 27), was technically known ; see Philo, de Septen, § 2. We may 
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him, and save you harmless/' The words of the original 
have reference to a judicial hearing of the matter before 
the governor (^^ si res apud ilium judicem agatur." Eras- 
mus), and not to the possibility of its reaching his ears 
by hearsay ; but this our Translation fails to express. In 
irelaofjLeVy I may observe, lies a euphemism by no means 
rare in Hellenistic Greek (see Krebs, Obss. e Josepho, in 
loco): ^^ We will take eflfectual means to persuade him ;'' 
as, knowing the covetous greedy character of the man, they 
vrere able confidently to promise. 

Mark xi. 17. — "Is it not written. My house shall be 
called of all nations the house of prayer? but ye have 
made it a den of thieves/' In Tyndale's version, in Cran- 
mer's, and the Greneva : " My house shall be called the 
house of prayer unto all nations; but ye, &c/' and rightly. 
There is no difficulty whatever in giving iracn Tot9 eOveai, 
a dative rather than an ablative sense ; while thus the 
passage is brought into exact agreement with that in Isaiah, 
to which Christ, in his " Is it not written ?'' refers, namely, 
Isa. Ivi. 7 ; and moreover, the point of his words is pre- 
served, which the present translation misses. Our Lord's 



see from Tyndale's words, " because also we had overlong fasted," 
how utterly astray they would be, in consequence of this ignorance, 
as regards the meaning of this passage. But the Geneva rightly, 
"because also the time of the fast was now passed." 

Jam. i. 13. — ^*0 yap Qcbs direipaoTos eari KaKa>v, All the trans- 
lations which had gone before, from Wiclif to Cranmer, giving to 
dncipaoTos an active signification, which it certainly might have, 
but has not here, had made this clause a mere tautology to that 
which follows. Thus Tyndale : " For God tempteth not unto evil, 
neither tempteth He any man." The Geneva first ascribed to airei- 
paaT09 its proper passive force (see Winer, Gramm. § 30. 4), trans- 
lating in words which our Version has retained, " For God cannot he 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth He any man." 
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indignation was aroused in part at the profanation of the 
lioly precincts of his Father^s house; but in part, also, by 
the fact, that the scene of this pro&nation being the Court 
of the Gentiles, the Jews have thus managed to testify 
their contempt for them, and for their share in the bless- 
ings of the Covenant. Those parts af the temple whiqh 
were exclusively their owu, the Court of the Priests, and 
the Court of the Israelites, they had kept clear of these 
buyers and sellers ; but that part assigned to the Gentile 
worshippers, the ae^ofievoc rov Oeov, they were little cou- 
cemed about the profanation to which it was exposed, per- 
haps pleased with it rather. But He who came into the 
world to be a Redeemer, not of Jews only, but also of 
Gentiles, quotes in a righteous indignation the words of 
the prophet, which they had done all that in them lay to 
irritate and defeat : ^^ My house shall be called the house 
of prayer unto all nations :'' all which intention on his 
part in the citation of the prophecy our Version fails to 
jpreserve. Mede, in an interesting discourse upon the 
text,^ ascribes to the influence of Beza this alteration^ 
which is certainly one for the worse. 

Luke xvi. i. — " The same was accused unto him that 
he had wasted \^ goods/' The Geneva had corrected 
this, which was in Tyndale and Cranmer, and given to 
cS)9 Bcaa-Kopirl^tov its proper sense, '^ that he wasted/' the 
accusation referring not to what the steward had done, but 
now was doing. 

Acts xxi. 3. — " For there the ship was to unlade her 
burden.'^ This, supported though it be by Valckenaer (" eo 
navis merces ea^ositura eraf') and others, is incorrect. 
There can no such future sense be given to fjv airo^op- 



2 Worksy London, 167Z, p. 44; of. p. 11. 
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ri^6/jb€vov ; see Winer, Gramm, § 46. 5. St. Luke trould 
say, '^ was unlading/^ or " was engaged ill unlading/' and 
Tyndale rightly, whom Cranmer and the Geneva follow : 
^^ For there the ship unladed her burden/' He is speaking 
from a point of view taken after the ship's arrival at this 
place, and of what it actually did, not of what it should do. 

Ephes. iv. 18. — "Because of the blindness of their 
hearts/' The Geneva version had given this rightly: 
" because of the hardness of their heart ;" which better 
rendering our Translators forsake, being content to place 
it in the margin. But there can be no doubt that ircopaxn^ 
is from the substantive ttA/jo?, a porous kind of stone, and 
from TToopoQ), to become callous, hard, or stony (Mark vi. 
52 ; John xii. 40 ; Rom. xi. 7 ; 2 Cor. iii. 14) ; not from 
TTwpo?, blind. How much better, too, this agrees with 
what follows — " who being past feeling'^ (that is, having 
through their hardness or callousness of heart, arrived at 
a condition of miserable avaiadrjaia) " have given them- 
selves over to work all uncleanness with greediness." I 
may observe that at Rom. xi. 7, they have in like mannelr 
put ^ blinded' in the text, and ^ hardened,' the correct ren- 
dering of i'7ra)pa)0r)(Tav, in the margin ; while at 2 Cor. 
iii. 14, where they translate dW iircopcoffTj rd voijfiaTa 
avT&v, "but their minds were blinded ^^ the correcter is 
not even offered as an alternative rendering. Wiclif and 
the Rheims, which both depend on the Vulgate ("sed 
obtuA sunt sensus eorum"), are hei^e the only correct 
versions. 

I Thess. V. 22. — "Abstain from all appearance of 
evil." An injurious rendering of the words, diro iravTo^ 
etBov^ irovrjpov aTre^eo-^e, and a going back from the right 
translation, " Abstain from all kind of evil," which the 
Geneva version had. It is from the reality of evil, and' 
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eZSo? here means this (see a good note in Hammond), not 
from the appearance, which God^s Word elsewhere com- 
mands us to abstain ; nor does it here command any other 
thing.^ Indeed there are times when, so far from abstaining 
from all appearance of evil, it will be a part of Christian 
courage not to abstain from such. It was an '^ appearance 
of evil" in the eyes of the Pharisees, when our Lord healed 
on the Sabbath, or showed Himself a friend of publicans 
and sinners; but Christ did not therefore abstain from 
this or from that. How many "appearances of eviV 
which he might have abstained from, yet did not, must 
St. Paulas own conversation have presented in the eyes of 
the zealots for the ceremonial law. I was once inclined to 
think that our Translators used ^ appearance^ here as we 
might now use * form,^ and that we therefore had here an 
obsolete, not an inaccurate, rendering; but I can find no 
authority for this use of the word. 

I Tim. vi. 5. — " Supposing that gain is godliness." It 
is difl&cult to connect any meaning whatever with this lan- 
guage. But Coverdale, and he alone of our Translators, 
deals with these words, voiml^ovtwv Tropia-fiov eivab rijv 
evak^eiov, rightly, — " which think that godliness is lucre," 
L e, a means of gain. The want of a thorough mastery of 
the Greek article and its use, left it possible here to go 
back from a right rendering once attained. 

Heb. ix. 23. — " It was therefore necessary that the 
patterns of things in the heavens should be purified with 
these, but the heavenly things themselves with better sacri- 



^ Jeanes, chiefly, remembered now for his theological controversy 
with Jeremy Taylor, in which the greater man had not always the 
best of the argument, in a treatise of some merit, Concerning Absti- 
nence from all Appearance of Evil {Worka, 1660, pp» 68 sqq,\ defends 
our present version of the words. 
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fices than these/^ ^Patterns' introduces some confusion 
here, and is not justified by the word^s use in the time of 
our Translators, any more than in our own. It is, of 
course, quite true that viroBecyfia may mean, and, indeed, 
often does mean, ^ pattern^ or 'exemplar^ (John xiii. 15). 
But here, as at viii. 5 {y7r6B€cyfia xal aKld)j it can only 
mean the ^ copy^ drawn from this exemplar. The heavenly 
things themselves are *the patterns^ or archetypes, the 
^ Urbilden / the earthly, the Levitical tabernacle with its 
priests and sacrifices, are the copies, the similitudes, the 
* Abbilden/ which, as such, are partakers not of a real, but 
a typical, purification. This is, indeed, the very point 
which the Apostle is urging, and his whole antithesis is 
confused by calling the earthly things ^ the patterns,^ being 
as they are, only the shadows of the true. The earlier 
translators, Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva, had * simi- 
litudes,' which was correct, though it seems to me that 
' copies^ would be preferable.* 

Heb. xi. 13. — ^^ These all died in faith; not having 
received the promises; but having seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded of them, and embraced them.^^ But 
with all respect be it said, this " embracing the promises" 
was the very thing which the worthies of the Old Testa- 
ment did not do ; and which the sacred writer is urgiug 
throughout that they did not do, who only saw them from 



^ It is familiarly known to all students of English that ^ pattern' 
is originally only another spelling of 'patron' (the client imitates 
his patron; the copy takes after its pattern), however they may 
have now separated off into two words. But it is interesting to 
notice the word when as yet this separation of one into two had 
not uttered itself in different orthography. We do this Heb. viii. 5 
(Geneva Version) : " which priestes serve unto the patrone and sha- 
dow of heavenly things." 
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afar^ as things distant and not near. Our present render- 
ing is an nnfortmiate going back from Tyndale's and Cran- 
mer's, '' saluted them/' from WicliTs '^ greeted them/' 
The beautiftd image of mariners homeward-bound, who 
recognize from afar the promontories and well-known fea- 
tures of a beloved land, and ' greef or ' salute' these fit>m 
a distance, is lost to us. Estius : " Chrysostomus dictum 
putat ex metaphora navigantium qui ex longinquo pro- 
spiciunt civitates desideratas, quas antequam ingrediantur 
et inhabitent, salutatione praeveniunt." Cf. Vii^, JEn. 

iii 524 : 

** Italiam Is&to sDcii clamore iolutani,** 

In other respects our Version is unsatisfactory. The 
words, " and were persuaded of them," have no right to 
a place in the text ; while the ^^ afar off" {iropptoBev) 
belongs not to the seeing alone, but to the saluting as 
Well. How beautifully the verse would read thus amended : 
" These all died in faith ; not having received the promises, 
but having seen and saluted them from afar." We have 
exactly such a salutation from afar in the words of the 
dying Jacob : ^^ I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord" 
(Gen. xlix* 18). 

I Pet. i. 17. — "And if ye call on the Father, who with- 
out respect of persons judgeth according to every man's 
work, pass the time of your sojourning here in fear." 
Here, too, it must be confessed, that we have left a better 
and chosen a worse rendering. The Greneva had it, " And 
iiye call Him Father, who without respect of persons, &c.," 
and this, and this only, is the meaning which the words of 
the original, koX el Tlaripa iiriKaXelade tov airpoaGuro- 
X/rfTTTO}^ Kpivovra, k.t.X,, will bear. 

It must not be supposed from what has been here 
adduced that our Translators did not exercise a very care- 
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fill revision of the translations preceding. In every page 
of their work there is evidence that they did so. Of many 
passages our Authorized Version is the first that has seized 
the true meaning. It would be easy for me to bring for- 
ward many proofs of this, only that my task is here, pass- 
ing over the hundred excellencies, to fasten rather on the 
single fault; and I must therefore content myself with 
just suflSicient to confirm my assertion. Thus at Heb. iv. 
I, lione of the preceding versions, neither the Anglican, 
nor the Rheims, had correctly given KaraXeiTrofiivijf; iiray- 
yeXfc'a? : they all translate it, " forsaking the promise,^^ or 
something similar, instead of, as we have rightly done, " a 
promise being left us/^ Again, at Acts xii. 19, the tech- 
nical meaning of airaxOrjvat (like the Latin ^duci,' 'agi^), 
that it signifies here to be "led away to eonecution^' (cf. 
Demosthenes, 431. 7), is wholly missed by Tyndale ("he 
examined the keepers and commanded to deparf'), by 
Cranmer and the Rheims; it is only partially seized by 
the Geneva version ("commanded them to be led to be 
punished''), but perfectly by our Translators. Far more 
important than this is the clear recognition of the person- 
ality of the Word in the prologue of St. John by oUr 
Translators : " All things were made by Him f' " In Hiiitt 
was life^' (John i. 3, 4) ; while in all our preceding versions 
it is read, " All things were made by it'' and so on. Our 
Version is the first which gives frwdXitpixevo^ (Acts i. 4) 
rightly. 

Improvements also are very firequent in single words 
and phrases, even where those which are displaced were 
not absolutely incorrect. Thus how much better " earnest 
expectation^' (Rom. viii. 19) than " fervent desire,^' as a 
rendering of dTtoKttpaBoKia; "moved with envy'' (Acts 
vii. 9) than " having indignation" ot^rfXcoaavre^; ' tattlers' 
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than ^ triflers/ as a rendering of (pXvapoc (i Tim. v. 13) ; 
indeed the latter could hardly be said to be correct.^ How 
much better, ^^being gotten from them^' than, "being j^ar/erf 
from them^^ (Acts xxi. i), for it expresses, perhaps even it 
too weakly {airoairaadkvTa^ is the word in the original), 
the painful struggle with which this separation was ef- 
fected ; of which there is no hint in the versions preceding. 
" Whited sepulchres'^ is an improvement upon " painted 
sepulchres" {Td(f>oi K€KoviafiivoL, Matt, xxiii. 27), which all 
our preceding versions had. "Without distraction" (i Cor. 
^^' 35) is a far better rendering of direpca-TrdaTco^ than 
" without separation." ^ Leopard' is better than " cat of 
the mountain/' Rev. xiii. 2 (it is irapBaXi^ in the ori- 
ginal). ^Mysteries,' i,e, ^'religious secrets," is much to 
be preferred to ^ secrets,' which all our preceding Anglican 
versions had, often, though not always, where the word 
fjbVGTrjpLov occurred (Matt. xiii. 1 1 ; Bom. xi. 25 ; i Cor. 
xiii. 2). *Be opened' or ^be disclosed,' with which all that 
went before rendered diroKoXv^dfi (2 Thess. ii. 3), — and 
compare ver. 8, " be uttered," — quite obscured the terrible 
signification of the revelation of the Man of Sin, which 
the Apostle sets over against the revelation of the Son of 
God. It was slovenly to introduce ^ Candy/ the modem 
name of Crete, which all before our own had done, at Acts 
xxvii. 7, 12^ 21; but which in ours is removed; and not 
less slovenly to confoimd ^ Nazarite' and ^ Nazarene,' sub- 
stituting the former for the latter, an error into which 
in like manner they all, at Matt. ii. 23 and Acts xxiv. 5, 



* Unless, indeed, Hrifler' once meant " utterer of trifles," and thus 

* tattler / which may perhaps be, as I observe in the fragment of a 
Nominate published by Wright, National Antiquities^ vol. i. p. zi6, 

* nugigerulus' given as the Latin equivalent of ' trifler.' 
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had fallen, introducing, in the former of these places at 
least, a new element of difficulty into a passage sufficiently 
difficult already. 

But this going back from preferable renderings abeady 
attained, is not all. There are better translations, derived 
either from the labours of their predecessors, or suggested 
to themselves, which, provokiugly enough, they half adopt, 
placing them in the margin, while they satisfy themselves 
with a worse in the text. It may perhaps be urged that 
here at least they oflfer the better to the reader^s choice. 
But practically this cannot be said to be the case. For, 
in the first place, the proportion of our Bibles is very 
small even now which are printed with these marginal va- 
riations, as compared with those in which they are sup- 
pressed. At one time it was smaller still; from some 
words of Hammond, in the advertisement to his New Tes- 
tament, it would seem they had entirely dropt out of use 
in his time, — he speaks there of ^^ the maimer which was 
formerly used in our Bibles of the larger impression, of 
noting some other renderings in the margin.^^ They are 
thus brought under the notice of very few among the 
readers of Scripture. Nor is this all. They are very rarely 
referred to even by these. How many, for instance, among 
these even know of the existence of a variation so im- 
portant as that at John iii. 3? And even if they do 
refer, they generally attach comparatively little authority to 
them. They acquiesce for the most part, and naturally 
acquiesce, in the verdict of the Translators about them; 
who, by placing them in the margin, and not in the text, 
evidently declare that they consider them not the best, but 
the second best and the less probable renderings. Then 
too, of course, they are never heard in the public services 
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of the Churcli^ which^ till the ScriptnTes are far more dili- 
gently studied in private than now they are^ must always 
be a chief source of the popular acquaintance with them. 
It is impossible^ then^ to attach to a right interpretation 
in the margin any serious value^ as redressing an erroneous 
or imperfect one in the text. Mai^nal variations are quite 
without influence as modifying the impression which the 
body of English readers derive of any passages in the Eng- 
lish Bible ; and this leads me to observe^ by the way^ that 
the suggestion which has been sometimes made of a large 
addition to these^ as a middle way and compromise between 
leaving our Version as it is, and introducing actual changes 
into its text^ does not seem to me to open any real escape 
from our difficulties^ nor to oflfer any practical reconcilia- 
tion of their wishes who claim and theirs who disclaim 
a revision; while the objections which would attend it 
are many. 

But to return. The following are passages in which I 
cannot doubt that the better version has been placed in 
the margin^ the worse in the text. 

Matt. V. 21 ; cf. ver. 27, 33. — " Ye have heard that it 
was said by them of old tima^^ This rendering of eppidtf 
roi^ ap')(aioL<; is grammatically defensible^ while yet there 
can be no reasonable doubt that " to them of old time,^ 
which was in all the preceding versions^ but which our 
Translators have dismissed to the margin^ ought to resume 
its place in the text. The four following passages^ Rom. 
ix. 12, 26; Rev. vi. II j ix. 4, are decisive in regard of 
the usage of the New Testament, and that we have here 
a dative, not an ablative. 

Matt. ix. 36. — ^^ They fainted and were • scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.^' But ^^ scattered 
abroad^' does not exactly express ippcfifievoc, any more than 
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does the Luther^s ^ zerstreut.^ It is not their dispersion 
one from another, but their prostration in themselves^ 
which is intended. The ippcfifiivov are the ^prostrati/ 
"temere projecti;" those that have cast themselves along 
for very weariness, unable to travel any farther; cf. Judith 
xiv. 15, LXX. The Vulgate has it rightly, ^ jacentes/ which 
Wiclif follows, ^^ lying down/^ Our present rendering dates 
as far back as Tyndale, who probably got it from Luther, 
and it was retained in the subsequent versions ; while the 
correct meaning is relegated to the margin. 

Matt. X. 16. — ^^ Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves." Wiclif, following the Vulgate, had 
^^ simple as doves.'^ ^ Simple^ our Translators have dis- 
missed to the margin ; they ought to have kept it in the 
text, as rightly they have done at Bom. xvi. 19. The ren- 
dering of aKipaio^ by ^ harmless^ here and at Phil. ii. 15, 
grows out of wrong etymology, as though it were fix)m a 
and Kepa^^ one having no horn with which to push or 
otherwise hurt. Thus Bengel, who falls in with this error, 
glosses here : " Sine cornUy imguld, dente, aculeo.^^ But 
this "without hom^^ would be aKeparo^; while the true 
derivation of aKepaio^, it need hardly be said, is from a, 
and KcpdvvvfjbCy unmingled, sincere, and thus single, guile- 
less, simple, without all folds. How much finer the anti- 
thesis in this way becomes. " Be ye therefore wise" (^pru- 
dent' would be better) " as serpents, and simple as doves,"^ 
— ^having care, that is, that this prudence of yours do ?iot 
degenerate into artifice and guile; letting the columbine 



« It is worthy of notice that Jeremy Taylor's great sermons on 
this text are severally entitled, " Of Christian Frudmce" and " Of 
Christian iSimpliciti/,''—Si quiet rectification of the English text in the 
sense which is urged above. 
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simplicity go hand in hand with the serpentine prudence. 
The exact parallel will then be i Cor. xiv. 20. 

Mark vi. 20. — " For Herod feared John, knowing that 
he was a just man and an holy, and observed himP This 
may be after Erasmus, who renders KoiX avveT'^pei avrov, 
" et magni eura faciebat f' so too Grotius and others. Now 
it is undoubtedly true that avvrrjpetv ra hUata (Polybius, 
iv. 60, 10) would be rightly translated ^'to observe things 
righteous ;" but here it is not things, but a person, and no 
such rendering is admissible. Translate rather, as in our 
margin, '^ kept him or saved him,^' that is, from the malice 
of Herodias ; she laid plots for the Baptist's life, but up 
to this time Herod avveTrjpet, sheltered or preserved him 
(" custodiebat eum,'' the Vulgate rightly), so that her ma- 
lice could not reach him ; see Hammond, in loco. It will 
at once be evident in how much stricter logical sequence 
the statement of the Evangelist will follow, if this render- 
ing of the passage is admitted. 

Mark vii. 4. — " The washing of cups and pots, brasen 
vessels, and of tables.^' This cannot be correct : our Trans- 
lators have put ^ beds' in the margin, against which ren- 
dering of kXlvwv nothing can be urged, except that the 
context points clearly here to these in a special aspect, 
namely, to the ^ benches' or ' couches' on which the Jews 
reclined at their meals. 

Luke xvii. 21. — ^^The kingdom of heaven is within 
youP Doubtless, hro^ v^iSyv may mean this; but how 
could the Lord address this language to the Pharisees? 
A very diflTerent kingdom from the kingdom of heaven was 
nnthin them, not to say that this whole language of the 
kingdom of heaven being within men, rather than men 
being within the kingdom of heaven, is, as one has justly 
observed, modem. The marginal reading, '^ among you, 



y> 
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should have been the textual. '^ He in whom the whole 
kingdom of heaven is shut up as in a germ, and from whom 
it will unfold itself, stands in your midst J^ 

John xiv. 1 8. — ^^I will not leave you comfortless,^' 
Upon these words Archdeacon Hare observes : ^^ What led 
our Translators, from Tyndale downwards, to render ovk 
a^rjaay vfia<; 6p<f>avov(; by ^ I will not leave you comfort- 
less/ I cannot perceive. Wiclif has ^ fadirless.^ ' Orphans/ 
the marginal reading, ought to have been received into 
the text, for the force and beauty of the original are 
much impaired by the change.^^7 If there was a difficulty 
working in their minds, namely, how his departure could 
be said to leave them ^ orphans^ or ^fatherless/ He being 
rather "the first-bom among many brethren/' there was 
^ destitute^ and ^ desolate,' either of which would have been 
nearer to the original than ^ comfortless' is. 

John xvi. 8. — "And when He is come. He will reprove 
the world of siu, and of righteousness, and of judgment.'' 
We have, perhaps, no where in our Version more reason 
to regret than here that the marginal reading ^convince' 
has not changed places with the textual ^reprove' — that 
^ convince' is not in the text, and ^ reprove,' if it had been 
thought desirable to retain it at all, in the margin. It need 
hardly be observed what a depth of meaning there is, or may 
be, in iXiyx^^^ — ^^^ being ascribed to the Holy Ghost, we 
must not stop short of the fullest and deepest meaning that 
the word will bear, — how much more than is expressed by 
'reprove.' It is not to ^reprove' alone, but to bring home 
to the conscience of the reproved man, however unwilling 
he may be to admit it, a sense of the truth of the charge ; 
and all this, or nearly all this, our word 'convince' ex- 



? Mission of the Comforter, p. 527. 
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presses^ or might be brought to express. Samuel reproved 
Saul of sin (i Sam. xv. 19^ 20), Nathan convinced David 
(2 Sam. xii. 7-13), and, though leas effectually^ Elijab 
convinced Ahab (i Kin. xxi. 27-29). How much more 
glorious a work this to ascribe to the Holy Ghost than 
that other ! Indeed^ it is properly his work and his only; 
no man has in the highest sense been convinced of sin^ 
unless He has wrought the conviction.® 

Col. ii. 18. — ^^Let no man beguile you of your reward/' 
It is evident that this /carafipa^evirof vfia<; seriously per- 
plexed all our early translators^ and indeed others besides 
them. Thus in the Italic we find, 'Wos superet;^' in the 
Vulgate, "vos decipiat;" Tyndale translates, '^make you 
shoot at a wrong mark ;" the Geneva, ^' wilfully bear rule 
over you;^^ while our Translators have proposed as an 
alternative reading to that which they admit int9 the text> 
"judge against you.^' The objection to this last, which 
marks more insight into the true character of the word 
than any which went before, is that it is *too obscure, and 
does not sufficiently tell its own story. The meaning of 
^pa^evecvis, to adjudge a reward; o{ Karafipafievecv, out 
of a hostile mind (this is implied in the Kara), to adjudge 
it away from a person, with the subaudition that this is the 
person to whom it is justly due. Jerome {ad Algaa, Q^. 
10) does not quite seize the meaning; for he regards the 
Kara^pa^evcov as the competitor who unjustly bears away, 
not the judge who unjustly ascribes, the reward : otherwise 
his explanation is good: "Nemo adversum vos bravium 



* All familiar with Archdeacon Hare's Mission of the Comforter^ 
will remember how much of excellent there is there upon this point 
m the text, pp. 35-40, and in the long and learned note, which is 
appended to the text, what there is more valuable still, pp. 528-544. 



^ 
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accipiat : lioc enim GrsecS ficitur KaraPpa^everay, quum 
quis in certamine positus, iniquitate agonothetse, vel insi- 
diis magistroram, j3pa/3etov et palniam sibi debitam per- 
dit/' It is impossible for any English word to express the 
ftrlness of allusion contaihecf in the original Greek; while 
long circumlocutions, which should turn the version in 
fact into a commentary, are clearly inadmissible. If 
''judge against you^^ is at once too obscure, and too Kttfe 
of an English idiom, and, ''judge away the reward from 
you,'* might be objected against, on at least the second oj 
these grounds, the substitution of ' deprive* for 'beguile^ 
(which last has certainly no claim to stand) would, in case 
of a revision, be desirable. 

I Thess. iv. 6. — "Let no man go beyond or defraud his 
brother in any matter,"^ But tw here is not = t© = tcvc, 
which would alone justify the rendering of iv t& TrpdyfiaTi, 
"in any matter.'' A more correct translation is in the 
margin, namely "in the matter,'' that is, "in this matter," 
being the matter with which the Apostle at the moment 
has to do. The difference may not seem very important, 
but, indeed, the whole sense of the passage turns on this 
word'; and, as we translate in one way or the other, we 
determine for ourselves whether it is a warning against 
overreaching our neighbour, and a too shrewd dealing 
with him in the business transactions of life, strangely 
finding place in the midst of warnings against uncleanness 
and a libertine freedom in the relation of the sexes; or 
whether an unbroken warning against this latter evil is 
continued through all these verses (3-9). I cannot doubt 
that the latter is the correct view, that to 7rpdy/ia is an 
euphemism, and our marginal version the right one; the 
Apostle warning his Thessalonian converts that none, in a 
worse irXeove^la than that which makes one man covet his 

E 
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neighbour's goods, overstep the limits and fences by which 
God has hedged round and separated from him his bro- 
ther's wife. See Bengel, in loco. Accepting this view of 
the passage, ^overreach/ which the margin suggests in- 
stead of ' defraud/ as the rendering of TrXeove/cretv, would 
also be an imdoubted improvement. 

Heb. V. 2. — " Who can have compassion on the igno- 
rant, and on them that are out of the way, for that he 
himself also is compassed with infirmity." But is, it may 
fairly be asked, " who can have compassion,'' the happiest 
rendering of /jLerpioTraOeiy Svvdfievo^ ? and ought fieTpto- 
iraOelv to be thus taken as entirely synonymous with avfi- 
TraOelv ? The words, fierpioiraOelv, /MeTpioirdOeia, belong 
to the terminology of the later schools of Greek philo- 
sophy, and were formed to express that moderate amount 
of emotion (the fierpm^ irdc'xeLv), which the Peripatetics 
and others acknowledged as becoming a wise and good 
man, contrasted with the dirdBeia, or absolute indolency, 
which the Stoics required. It seems to me that the Apostle 
would say that the high priest taken from among men, out 
of a sense of his own weakness and infirmity was in a con- 
dition to estimate mildly and moderately, and not trans- 
ported with indignation, the sins and errors of his bre- 
thren; and it is this view of the passage which is correctly 
expressed in the margin : ^^ who can reasonably bear vnth 
the ignorant, &c." 

2 Pet. iii. 12. — ^'Hasting unto the coming of the day 
of God." The Vulgate had in like manner rendered the 
<r7reuSovT€9 ttjv irapovcriaVy ^^ properantes in adventum;'^ 
and this use of oirevheLv may be abundantly justified, 
although ^^ hasting toward the coming" seems to me to 
express more accurately what our Translators probably 
intended, and what the word allows. This will then be 
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pretty nearly De Wette^s ^ ersehnend/ Yet the marginal 
version, '^hasting the coming^^ (^^ accelerantes adventum/^ 
Erasmus), seems better still. The faithful, that is, shall 
seek to cause the day of the Lord to come the more quickly 
by helping to fulfil those conditions, without which it cannot 
come — that day being no day inexorably fixed, but one, 
the arrival of which it is free to the Church to help and 
hasten on by faith and by prayer, and through a more 
rapid accomplishing of the number of the elect (Matt. xxiv. 
14). 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ON SOME ERRORS OF GREEK GRAMMAR. 

T HAVE already spoken of the English Grammar of our 
-*- Translators ; but the Greek Grammar is also occasion- 
ally at fault. The most recurring blemishes which have 
been noted here, are these, i. A failing to give due heed 
to the presence or absence of the article; they omit it 
sometimes, when it is present in their original, and when, 
according to the rules of the language, it ought to be pre- 
served in the translation ; they insert it, when it is absent 
there, and has no claim to obtain admission from them. 
2. A certain laxity in the rendering of prepositions; for ex- 
ample, iv is rendered as if it were eU, and vice versd ; the 
diflferent forces of Bed, as it governs a genitive or an accu- 
sative, are disregarded ; with other negligences of the same 
kind. 3. A want of accurate discrimination of the forces 
of different tenses; aorists being dealt with as perfects, 
perfects as aorists ; imperfects losing their imperfect incom- 
pleted sense. Moods, too, and voices are occasionally con- 
founded. 4. Other grammatical lapses, which cannot be 
included in any of these divisions, are noticeable. These, 
however, are the most serious and most recurring. I will 
give examples of them all. 

I. In regard of the Greek article our Translators err 
both in excess and defect, but oftenest in the latter. They 
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omit itj iiiid sometimes nc^ without serous loss^ u^ passages 
where it ougiht to find plaee. Stieh a passage is Rev. vii. 
14 : " These «ffe they which <;ame out of great tribulation/' 
Bather^ ^^<Mt <rf the great tribulation" {i/c r^ 5 0\lyfr€G>f; rij 9 
fbeydkrjs:). The leaving out of the article, so emphaticaliy 
repeated^ causes us to miss, the connexion between this 
passage and Matt. xxiv. 22> zg ; Dan. xii. i. It is the cha- 
racter of the Apoealypse, the crowning book of the Canon, 
that it abounds with allusions to preceding Scriptures; 
and, numerous as are those that appear on the sur&ce, 
those which lie a little below the surface are more nume- 
rous still. Thus there can be no doubt that allusion is 
here to "the great tribulation^' (the same phrase, dXly^i^^ 
ji€fyd\'^) of the last days, the birth-pangs of the new crea- 
tion, which our Lord in his prophecy firom the Mount had 
foretol4. 

Heb. xi. 10. — " He looked for a city which hath foun- 
dations." Not so; the language is singularly emphatie: 
" He looked for the city which hath the foundations" {rfjv 
T0U9 &€/JL€XLOVfi ii')(pvaay ttoXlv), that is, the well-known and 
often alluded to foundations — in other words, he looked 
for the New Jerusalem, of which it had been already said, 
" Rer foundations are in the holy mountains" (Ps. Ixxxvii. 
I ; cf. Isai. xxviii. 16) ; even as in the Apocalypse great 
things are spoken of these glorious foimdations of the Hea- 
venly City (Rev. xxi. 14, 19, 20). Let me here observe 
tha4; those expositors seem to me to be wholly astray who 
make the Apostle to say that Abraham looked forward to 
a period when the nomad life which he was now leading 
should cease, and his descendants be established in a well- 
ordered city, the earthly Jerusalem. He may, indeed, 
have looked qb to that as a pledge of better things to 
^me; but never to that as "the City having the fo^i^da- 
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tions /' nor do I suppose for an instant that our Trans- 
lators at all intended this ; but still, if they had reproduced 
the force of the article, they would, in giving the passage 
its true emphasis, have rendered such a misapprehension 
on the part of their readers well-nigh impossible. 

John iii. lo. — "Art thou a teacher of Israel, and 
knowest not these things ?" Middleton may perhaps make 
too much of 6 hihdaKa\o<; here, as though it singled out 
Nicodemus from among all the Jewish doctors as the one 
supereminent. Yet it is equally incorrect to deny it aU 
force. Christ, putting him to a wholesome shame, would 
make him feel how little the realities of his spiritual in- 
sight corresponded with the reputation which he enjoyed. 
" Art thou the teacher, the famed teacher of Israel, and 
yet art ignorant of these things ?" and the question loses 
an emphasis, which I cannot but beheve, with Winer and 
many more, it was intended to have, by the omission in 
our Version of all notice of the article. 

Acts xvii. 1. — "They came to Thessalonica, where was 
« synagogue of the Jews.^^ Grotius gives well the force of 
7) avva^ay^rj here, which we have not preserved: "Arti- 
culus additus significat Philippis, Amphipoli et Apollonise 
nuUas ftdsse synagogas, sed si qui ibi assent Judsei, eos 
synagogam adiisse Thessalonicensem." 

In other passages it is plain that a more complete 
mastery of the use of the article would have modified the 
rendering of a passage which our Translators have given. 
It would have done so, I am persuaded, at i Tim. vi. 2: 
" And they that have believing masters, let them not de- 
spise them, because they are brethren, but rather do them 
service, because they are faithful and beloved^ partakers of 
the benefit" (ore TrarToi elac teal dyaTrrjrol, oi rrf^i evep- 
yeaiafi avnXa/i^avo/juevoi), It is clear that for them 
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partakers of the benefit^^ is but a further unfolding of 
faithful and beloved/' the ^ benefit' being the grace and 
gift of eternal life, common to master and slave alike. 
But so the article in this last clause has not its rights, and 
the only correct translation of the passage will make Triarol 
fcal ayairijTOL the predicate, and ol Trj<: evepyeaias avrtXafi- 
^^avo/ievoL the subject. St. Paul reminds the slaves that 
they shall serve believing masters the more qheerfuUy out 
of the consideration that they do not bestow their service 
on unconverted unthankful lords, but rather that they who 
are " partakers of the benefit,^' that is, the benefit of their 
service, they to whom this service is rendered, are brethren 
in Christ. The Vulgate rightly : ^^ quia fideles sunt et di- 
lecti, qui beneficii participes sunt.'' It needs only to insert 
the words ^^ who are" before * partakers,' to make our Ver- 
sion correct. 

But more important than in any of these passages, as 
rendering serious doctrinal misunderstandings possible, is 
the neglect of the article at Rom. v. 15, 17. In place of 
any observations of my own, I will here quote Bentley's 
criticism on our Version. Having found fault with the 
rendering of ol TroWol, Rom. xu. 5, he proceeds: ''This 
will enable us to clear up another place of much gi*eater 
consequence, Rom. v. ; where after the Apostle had said, 
ver. 12, 'that by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, and so death passed upon all men (eh irdvTOf; 
dv0pa)Trov<;)j for that all have sinned,' in the reddition of 
this sentence, ver. 15, he says, 'for if through the ofience 
of one (tov ivbsi) many (pi iroWol) be dead' (so our Trans- 
lators), ' much more the grace of God by one man {tov evb^) 
Jesus Christ hath abounded unto many' (eh tou? ttoWovs:), 
Now who would not wish that they had kept the articles 
in the version which they saw in the original ? ' If through 



/ 
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the ofFence of the one' (that is Adam) ^ the many have died^ 
much more the ^race of Grod by the one man hath abounded 
unto the many J By tim accurate version some hurtfial 
mistakes about partial redemption and absolute reprobation 
had been happily prevented. Our £nglish readers had then 
seen^ what several of the Fathers saw and testified^ that oi 
TToWoi, the many, in an antithesis to the one, are equiva- 
lent to irdvr€<;, all, in ver. 12^ and comprehend the whole 
multitude^ the entire species oi mankind, exclusive oslj of 
the one, So, again, ver. iS and 19 of the same chapter, 
our Translators have repeated the like mistake; where;, 
when the Apostle had said ^ that as the offence of one wa^ 
upon all men (ei^ Trdvra^ avOpoiirov^i) to condemnation, so 
the righteousness of one was upon all men to justification ; 
for/ adds he, ' as by the one man's (rov evo^) disobedience 
the many {oi iroKKol) were made sinners ; so by the obe- 
dience of the one {rov kvo^) the many (oi ttoWoI) shall be 
made righteous.^ By this version the reader is admonished 
and guided to remark that the numy, in ver. 19, are the 
same as irdyref:, all, in the 18th. But our Translators 
when they render it, ^ man^ were made sinners^ many were 
made righteous,' what do they do less than lead and draw 
their unwary readers into error ?''^ 

By far the most frequent fault with our Translators is 
the omission of the article in the translation when it stands 
in the original ; yet sometimes they fall into the converse 
error, and insert an article in the English where it does 
not stand in the Greek; and this too, it may be, not witiii- 
out injury to the sense and intention of the sacred writer. 
It is so at Rom. ii. 14, where we make St. Paul to say, 
'^JFor when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 



* A tSermon upon Pop^, Work%^ voL ill. p^ 245 ; cf. p. 129^ 
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nature the things contained in the law^ these^ having not 
the law^ are a law unto themselves.'^ One might conclude 
from this^ that the Apostle regarded such a fulfilling of the 
law on the part of the Gentiles^ as ordinary and normal. 
Yet it is not ra edyq, but edv^^ and the passage must be 
rendered, "For when Gentiles^ which have not the law, 
&c.,^' the Apostle having in these words his eye on the 
small election of h^athendoui, the exceptions, and not the 
rule. 

St. Paul has been sometimes charged with exaggeration 
in declaring that " the love of money is the root of all 
evil'' (i Tim. vi. lo) ; and there have been attempts to 
mitigate the strength of the assertion, as that when he said 
'' all evil,^^ he only meant " much evil.^^ The help, how- 
ever, does not lie here; but in more strictly observing 
what he does say. " The love of money,'^ he declares, " is" 
— not " the root," but — " a root, of all evil." He does 
not aflSrm that this is the bitter root from which all evil 
springs, but a bitter root from which all evil may spring ; 
there is no sin of which it may not be, as of which it has 
not been, the impulsive motive. 

Acts xxvi. 2. — " The things whereof I am accused of 
the Jews.^' The insertion of the article in the English, 
where there is no article in the Greek, works still more 
injuriously here. St. Paul is made to account himself 
happy that he shall answer before King Agrippa of all 
things whereof he is "accused of the Jews." But he 
would not for an instant have aflSrmed or admitted that 
" the Jews" accused him ; all true Jews, all who held fast 
the promises made to the Fathers, and now fulfilled in 
Christ, were on his side. It is true that he is accused " of 
Jews" unfaithful members of the house of Abraham, by 
no means " of the Jews." The force of ver. 7, in which 
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our Translators again make St. Paul to speak of being 
'^ accused of the Jews/' is still inore seriously impaired. He 
there puts before Agrippa, a Jewish proselyte, and there- 
fore capable of understanding him, the monstrous self-con- 
tradicting absurdity, that for cherishing and asserting the 
Messias-hope of his nation, he should now be accused — 
not of heathens, that would have been nothing strange — 
but " of Jews,'' when that hope was indeed the central 
treasure of the whole Jewish nation. The point of this 
part of his speech is not that he is accused, but that it is 
Jews who accuse him. — Before leaving this point, I may 
observe that ^^an Hebrew of Hebrews^^ (Phil. iii. 5), one, 
namely, of pure Hebrew blood and language (E^palo<: i^ 
'E^paidDv), while it is more accurate, would tell also its 
own story much better than '^ an Hebrew of the Hebrews,'^ 
as we have it now. 

II. Our Translators do not always seize the precise 
force of the prepositions. They have not done so in the 
passages which follow : 

John iv. 6. — " Jesus therefore, being wearied with his 
journey, sat thus on the well.^^ It should be rather, '^ by 
the well" (eVfc t§ '^•7/7^), in its immediate neighbourhood. 
On two other occasions, namely, Mark xiii. 29 ; John v. 2, 
they have rightly gone back from the more rigorous ren- 
dering of iiri with a dative, to which they have here ad- 
hered: cf Exod. ii. 15, LXX.2 

Rev. XV. 2.— "And I saw, as it were, a sea of glass 
mingled with fire; and them that had gotten the victory 
over the beast . . . stand on ^Ae sea of glass, having the 
harps of God." It is easy to perceive the inducements 



2 Yet it ought to be said that Winer {Gramm. § 52, c.) is on the 
side of our Version as it stands. ^ 
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which led our Translators to render eVl Trjv ^aXaaaav 
TTjv vakivqv, ^^ on the sea of glass ;'^ yet much is lost 
thereby, namely the whole allusion to the earlier triumph 
by the shores of the Red Sea, typical of this the final tri- 
umph of the Church, when the literal Israel sang " the 
song of Moses^^ (Exod. xv. i), a song which never grows 
old, for God is evermore triumphing gloriously, and which 
his saints are now at length taking up again. It is, as 
Bengel gives it rightly, " by the sea of glass" (" ad mare 
vitreum"), which ^^sea of glass" we are not to understand 
as a solid though diaphanous surface, on which these tri- 
umphant ones stood or could stand, but " as it were a sea 
of glass," not a ^ glassen^ but a ^ glassy^ sea, a sea that 
might be compared to glass in its clearness and trans- 
parency. God^s judgments, his government of the Church 
and the world, this is the great deep, the mystical sea 
(Ps. xxxvi. 7), on the shores of which his saints stand tri- 
umphantly at the end, while his enemies are swallowed up 
beneath its waves, — " a sea as of glass," inasmuch as it is 
the visible utterance of his holiness, and shall at the last 
appear such, clear and transparent to all, — but " as of glass 
mingled with fire /^ seeing that the wrath and indignation 
of God against sin, of which wrath fire is the standing sym- 
bol in Scripture, find their utterance, no less than his love, 
in the world^s story. 

Heb. vi. 7.—" Herbs meet for them by whom it is 
dressed." The Translators give in the margin as an alter- 
native, "/or whom/^ But it is no mere alternative; of 
8^' ov^ (not hC c5v) it is the only rendering which can be 
admitted. What actually stands in the text, besides being 
faulty in grammar, disturbs the spiritual image which un- 
derlies the passage. The heart of man is here the earth ; 
man is the dresser ; but the spiritual culture goes forward. 
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not that the earth may bring forth that which is meet for 
him, the dresser by whom^ but for God, the owner of \kub 
soil, for whom, it is dressed. The jplm'ai he ovs, instead oi 
hC ov^ need not trouble us, nor remove us from thisj, the 
only right interpretation. The earlier Latin version had 
it rightly; see Tertullian, De Pudic. c 20: ^^ Terra enina 
-quae . . , . peperit herbam aptam his, propter quos et 
colitur, &c.;" but the Vulgate, "a qvibus/^ anticipates 
our mistake, in which we only follow the English tranfi- 
lations preceding. 

Luke xxiii. 42. — ''And he said imto Him, Lord, re- 
member me when Thou comest into thy kingdom.^' But 
how, it may be asked, could our Lord come into his king- 
dom, when He is Himself the centre of the kingdom, and 
brings the kingdom with Him, so that where He is, there 
the kingdom must be ? The passage will gain immensely 
when, leaving that strange and utterly unwarranted ais- 
sumption that €t9, a preposition of motion (whither), is 
convertible with eV, a preposition of rest (where), and thus 
that ev rfi ^aaiXeia, which stands here, is the same as el^ 
Ttfv fiaa-tXeiaVj — we translate, *' Lord, rememb^ me when 
Thou comest in thy kingdom/' that is, " with all thy glori- 
ous kingdom about Thee,^' as is so sublimely set fortih, 
Rev. xix. 14: cf. Jude 14; 2 Thess. i. 7; Matt. xxv. 31 
(iv Trj ho^rj). It is the stranger that ouf Translators 
should have fallen into this error, seeing that they have 
translated ip'x^ofjuevov iv ry ^aaiXeia avrov (Matt. xvi. 28) 
quite correctly ; " coming in his kingdom.'' The Vulgate 
also has " in regno tuo" there, although it shares the error 
of our Translation, and has '* in regnum tuum^' here. The 
exegetical tact of Maldonatus overcomes on this, as o» 
many other occasions, his respect for his ' authentic^ Vul- 
gate;, and he comments thus : '' Itaque non est sensus. Cum 
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remeris ad regnandum, sed, Ctim veneris jam regnans, cum 
veneris noa ad acquirendum regnum, sed regiw> jam acquis 
sito, quemadtaodum ventures ad judicium est/* The same 
fttulty rendfering of ev, and assumption that it may have 
the force of et9, that iv %a/)fcTfc means the same as eh 
X^ptVy^ occurs Gal. i. 6; and indeed this, or the converse, 
in too many other passages as well.* 

2 Cor. xi. J. — '*But I feai* lest . . . your minds should 
be corrupted /row the simplicity that is in Christ" {diro rrj^ 
dTrXorrjTo^ 77)9 eh rov Xptarov). Here again the injurious 
supposition that ek and iv may be confounded^ has been at 
work, and to seri^ous loss in the bringing out of the mean- 
ing of the passage. The airXonj^ here is the simple un^- 
vided affection, the singleness of heart, of the Bridfe, the 
Ghurch, ek Xptarov, toward Christ, It is not their ''sim^ 
plicity iTi Christ" or Christian simplicity) which the Apostle 
fears^ lest they may, through addiction to worldly wisdom, 



' Some good words on this matter are found in Windischmann's 
Commentary on this Epistle, in loco : ** iv x^piri wird zumeist mit dia 
xdptTosy Oder (mit Berufung auf Eph. iv. 4) cU x^^ptra (Vulg. * in gra- 
tiam') identisch genommen, ist aber significativer und bezeiohnet, 
dass. der Ruf nioht bloss zur Gnade Ohristi ergeht, sondem ill der 
Gnade des Heilandes, d. h. der von ihm verdienten und von ihm 
als dem Haupte austromenden (Rom. v. 1 5) wurzelt, dass die Aus- 
erwahlung der Berufenen in der Gnade des Auserwahlter Kar i^oxov 
beschlossen ist (Eph. i. 4)," 

* See Winer's Qravmru § 54. 4, where he enters at length into the 
question whether €iy is ever used for «;, or Iv for eiy, in the Neii? Tes- 
tament. Notwithstanding the original identity of the two preposi- 
tions, €iff being only another form of cV, and the many passages which 
uem to make for their indiscriminate use, as Matt. x. 16 ; Luke vii. 
17 ; Matt. ii. 23 ; John ix. 7 ; or again, the comparison of Matt. xxi. 8 
with Mark xi. 8, or Mark i. 16 with Matt. iv. 18, he affirms that in 
one the sense of motion is always inherent, in the other of rest. 
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forfeit and let go; but, still moving in the images of 
espousals and marriage, that they may not bring a simple 
undivided heart to Christ. If after aTrXoriyro? we should 
also read koX t?}? wyvoTriro^j which seems probable, it will 
then be clearer still what St. Paulas intention was. 

2 Pet. i. 5-7. — "Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to temper- 
ance patience, and to patience godliness, &c.^^ (€7rt;3^opi7- 
f^riaare iv ry iriaTev vficov rrjv apeTrjv, /c. t. \.). Tyndale 
had rendered the passage : " In your faith minister virtue, 
and in your virtue knowledge, &c.,^^ and all translations up 
to the Authorized had followed him. Henry More^ has 
well expressed the objection to the present version : " Gro- 
tius would have ev to be redundant here ; so that his suf- 
frage is for the English translation. But, for my own part, 
I think that ev is fio far from being redundant that it is 
essential to the sentence, and interposed that we might 
understand a greater mystery than the mere adding of so 
many virtues one to another, which would be all that could 
be expressly signified if ev were left out. But the prepo- 
sition here signifying causality, there is more than a mere 
enumeration of those divine graces. For there is also im- 
plied how naturally they rise one out of another, and that 
they have a causal dependence one of another.^^ See this 
same thought beautifully carried out in detail by Bengel, 
in loco. 

III. Our Translators do not always give the true force 
of tenses, moods, and voices. 

Oftentimes the present tense is used in the New Testa- 
ment, especially by St, John in the Apocalypse, to express 
the eternal Now of Him for whom there can be no past 



* On Godliness, b. viii. c. 3. 
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and no future. It must be considered a fault, when this 
is let go, and exchanged for a past tense in our Version. 
Take, for instance. Rev. iv. 5 : '^ Out of the throne pro^ 
ceeded lightnings, and thunderings, and voices.'^ But it 
is much more than this ; not merely at that one moment 
when St. John beheld, but evermore out of his throne jpro- 
ceed {iKTTopevovTac) these symbols of the presence and of 
the terrible majesty of God. Throughout this chapter, and 
at chapter i. 14-16, there is often a needless, and some- 
times an absolutely incorrect, turning of the present of 
eternity into the past of time. 

Elsewhere a past is turned without cause into a pre- 
sent. It is so at Acts xxviii. 4 : ^' No doubt this man is a 
murderer, whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet Ven- 
geance suffereih not to live.^^ A fine turn in the exclama^ 
tion of these barbarous islanders has been missed in our 
Version, and in all the English versions except the Geneva. 
The fidpfiapoi, the 'natives,^ as I think the word might 
have been fairly translated, who must have best known the 
qualities of the vipers then existing on the island, are so 
confident of the deadly character of that one which has 
fastened itself on PauPs hand, that they regard and speak 
of him as one already dead, and in this sense use a past 
tense ; he is one whom " Vengeance suffered not {ovk 
€iaa€v) to live.'' Bengel: " Non sivit ; jam nullum pu- 
tant esse Paulum ;'' De Wette : " nicht habt leben lassen.'' 
Let me observe here, by the way, that our modem editions 
of the Bible should not have dropped the capital V with 
which 'Vengeance' was spelt in the exemplar edition of 
161 1. These islanders, in their simple but most truthful 
moral instincts, did not contemplate 'Vengeance' or Ai/crj 
in the abstract ; but personified her as a goddess ; and our 
Translators, who are by no means prodigal of their capi- 
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tals, in their manner of spelling the word, did their best to 
mark and reproduce this personification of the dirine Jns- 
tice, although the carelessness of printers has since Jet it go. 

Elsewhere there is confusion between the uses of the 
present and the perfect. There is such, for example, at 
Luke xviii. 12 : ''I give tithes of all that 1 possess/' But 
iaa /cr&fjLai is not, ''all that 1 possess ''^ but, "all that 1 
acqutr^^ (" quae mihi acqniro, quae mihi redeunf ^). He 
Vulgate, which has 'possideo,* shares, perhaps suggested, 
our error. In the perfect /eitcrrjfiat the word first obtains 
the force of " I possess,^^ or, in other words, " I hctve 
acquired.^'^ The Pharisee would boast himself to be, so 
to say, another Jacob, such another as he who had said, 
''^Of all that TTiou shall give me, I will surely give the 
tenth unto Thee" (Gen. xxviii. 22; cf. xiv. 20), a carefial 
performer of that precept of the law, which said, " Thou 
shatt truly tithe all the increase of thy seed, that the field 
bringeth forth year by year'' (Dent. xiv. 22) ; but change 
'acquire' into 'possess,' and how much of this we lose. 

We must associate with this passage another, namely, 
Luke xxi. 19 : "In your patience possess ye your souls f^ 
for the same correction ought there to find place. It iis 
rather, " In your patience make ye your souls your own'* — 
that is, "In and by your patience or endurance acquire 
your souls as something which you may indeed' call your 
own" (" salvas obtinete"). Thus Winer : " Durch Ausdauer 
erwerbt euch cure Seelen; sie werden dann erst euer 
wahres, unverlierbares Eigenthum werden." It is notice- 
able that our Translators have corrected the 'possess' of 
all the preceding versions at Matt. x. 9, exchanging this 
for the more accurate ' provide' {KTija-rfade), or, as it is in 



• See Winer, Qramm, § 41. 4. 
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the margin, ^ get;' which makes it strange that they should 
have allowed it in these other places to stand. 

Imperfects lose their proper force, and are dealt with as 
aorists and perfects. The vividness of the narration often 
suffers from the substitution of the pure historic for what 
may be called the descriptive tense; as, for example, at 
Luke xiv. 7 : ^^ He put forth a parable to those that were 
bidden when He marked how they chose out the chief 
rooms.'^ Read, ^^ how they were choosinff out {i^ekeyovro) 
the chief rooms^^ — the sacred historian placing the Lord^s 
utterance of the parable in the midst of the events which 
he is describing. So Acts iii. i : ^' Now Peter and John 
went up together into the temple.^' Eead, '^were going 
up'^ {avi/Saivov). Again, Mark ii. 18 : "And the disciples 
of John and of the Pharisees used to fast/' Read, "were 
fasting'^ {^aav vrjarevovTe^), namely, at that very time; 
which gives a special vigour to their remonstrances ; they 
were keeping a fast while the Lord's disciples were cele- 
brating a festival. The incomplete, imperfect sense, which 
so often belongs to this tense, and from which it derives 
its name, they often fail to give ; the commencement of a 
work which is not brought to a conclusion, the consent 
and cooperation of another party, which was necessary for 
its completion, having been withheld; in such cases the 
will is taken for the deed.^ Thus, Luke i. 59 : " And they 
called him Zacharias.^' It is not so, for Elizabeth would 
not allow this name to be given him ; but with the true 
force of the incomplete imperfect tense : "And they were 
calling {iKoXovv) him Zacharias.^' Once more, Luke v. 6 : 
"And their net brake,'' Had this been so, they would 
scarcely have secured the fishes at all. Rather, " was in the 



" See Jelf s Kiihner'a Orammar^ § 398. 2. 
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act of breaking/^ or, ^^ was at the point to break*' {^veppTjy- 
vvTo), Other passages where they do not give the force of 
the imperfect, but deal with it as though it had been a 
perfect or an aorist, are John iii 22 ; iv. 47 ; vi. 21 ; Luke 
xxiv. 32 ; Matt. xiii. 34 ; Acts xi. 20. 

Aorists are rendered as if they were perfects ; and per- 
fects as if they were aorists. Thus we have an example 
of the first, Luke i. 19, where airearaXriv is translated as 
though it were dTriaraXfiat, ^^ I am sent/' instead of, '^ I 
was sent.'' Gabriel contemplates his mission not at the 
moment of its present fulfilment, but from that of his first 
sending forth from the presence of God. Another example 
of the same occurs at 2 Pet. i. 14 : " Knowing that shortly 
I must put ofi* this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus 
Christ hath showed me." By this ^^ hath showed me" we 
lose altogether the special allusion to an historic moment in 
the Apostle's life, to John xxi. 18, 19, which would at once 
come out, if eSiyXoo-e fioi had been rendered, " showed 
me." Doubtless there are passages which would make 
diflScult the universal application of the rule that perfects 
should be translated as perfects, and aorists as aorists: 
thus Luke xiv. 18, 19, where one might hesitate in render- 
ing ^opaaa ' I bought/ instead of ^ I have bought ;' and 
some at least in the long line of aorists, iSo^aaa, ereXel^ 
toaa, l<f>avep(o<Ta^ eXa^ov (ver. 4, 6, 8), in the high-priestly 
prayer, John xvii. Still on these passages no conclusion 
can be grounded that the writers of the New Testament 
did not always observe the distinction.® 

Again, the force of the aorist is missed, though in an- 
other way, at Mark xvi. 2, where dvaTetKavrof; rev rfKiov 
is translated, '^ at the rising of the sun." It can only be. 



• See Winer, Oramm, § 41 . 5. 
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^'when the sun was risen!^ Did the anxiety to avoid a 
slight seeming discrepancy between this statement and 
that of two other Evangelists (Matt, xxviii. i; Markxvi. 2) 
modify the translation here ? 

Examples, on the other hand, of perfects turned into 
aorists are frequent. Thus at Luke xiii. 2 : " Suppose ye 
that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, 
because they suffered such things?'^ Rather, ^^ because 
they have suffered [ireTrovOaaiv) such things/^ Our Lord 
contemplates the catastrophe in which they perished, not 
as something belonging iK^erely to the historic past; but 
as a fact reaching into the present ; still vividly presenting 
itself to the mind^s eye of his hearers. 

One other example must suffice. In that great doc- 
trinal passage. Col. i. 13-22, St. Paul declares, ver. 16, 
that '^by Christ were all things created," The aorist 
iKrlaOri has its right force given to it here; but the 
Apostle in a most remarkable way, when in the last clause 
of the verse he resumes the doctrine of the whole, changes 
the aorist eicTiaOrj for the perfect eKnaTat. And why? 
Because he is no longer looking at the one historic act of 
creation, but at the permanent results flowing on into all 
time and eternity therefrom. Our Translators have not 
followed him here, but, as if no change had been made, 
they render this clause also: " All things w^ere created hy 
Him, and for Him ;" but read rather : ^^ All things have 
been created by Him, and for Him/^^ 



^ The fact that we almost all learn our grammar from the Latin, 
and that in the Latin the perfect indicative does its own duty and 
that of the aorist as well, renders us very inobservant of inaccuracies 
in this particular kind, till we have been specially trained to observe 
them. 
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Imperfects and aorists are turned without necessity 
into pluperfects. It is admitted by all that an aorist, 
under certain conditions, may have this sense of a past 
behind another past;^® nor, according to some, can this 
force be altogether denied to the imperfect; but a pluper- 
fect force is given in our Version to these tenses where 
certainly no sort of necessity requires it. Thus, for the 
words, "because He had done these things on the sabbath'' 
(John V. 1 6), read, "because He did {eirocet) these things 
on the sabbath.'' And, again, in the same chapter read, 
"for Jesus conveyed Himself away^' {i^evevaev) ; that is, 
so soon as this discussion between the Jews and the healed 
man arose, not, " had conveyed Himself away'' previously, 
as our Version would imply. 

Neither do our Translators always give its right force to 
a middle verb. They fail to do so at Phil. ii. 15 : "Among 
whom ye shine as lights in the world." To justify this 
" ye shine/' which is common to all the Versions of the 
English Hexapla, St. Paul ought to have written ^a/vere, 
and not <j)alvea0e, as he has written. ^aivetVy indeed, is 
^to shine' (John i. 5 ; 2 Pet. i. 19 ; Rev. i. 16) ; but fbalvec^ 
Oat ^ to appear' (Matt, xxxiii. 27 ; i Pet. iv. 18 ; Jam. iv. 14). 
It is worthy of note, that while the Vulgate, having ^ lu- 
cetis,' shares and anticipates our error, an earlier Italic 
version was free from it ; as is evident from the verse as 
quoted by Augustine {Enarr. in Ps, cxlvi. 4) : " In quibus 
apparetis tanquam luminaria in mundo." 

Sometimes the force of a passive is lost. Thus is it at 
2 Cor. V. 10 : " For we must all appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ." The words contain a yet more so- 
lemn and awful announcement than this : " For we must 



" What these conditions are, see Winer's Gramm. § 41. 5. 
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bM be made manifesf (Travra? rj/jud^; <f>aveptud7}vaL Set), 
exhibited as what we indeed are, displayed in our true 
colours, the secrets of our hearts disclosed, and we, so to 
speak, turned inside out (for the word means nothing less), 
^^ before the judgment-seat of Christ/^ There is often rea- 
son to think that the exposition of Chrysostom exercised 
considerable influence on our Translators. Here it might 
have done so with benefit ; for commenting on these words 
(in Cor, Horn. lo) he says: ov yap Trapaarrjvcu ^fid^ 
aTrXw? Set, aXXa koX ^aveptoOrjvai, showing that he 
would not have been satisfied with what our Translators 
have here done. 

With one or two miscellaneous observations I will con- 
clude this chapter. It would be very impertinent to sup- 
pose that our Translators, who numbered in their company 
many of the first scholars of their time, were not perfectly 
at home in the use of ^ra?, and familiar with the very 
simple modifications of its meaning as employed with or 
without an article ; and yet it must be owned that they do 
not always observe its rules. One example may suffice. 

Acts X. 12. — '^Wherein were all manner of four-footed 
beasts of the earth.^^ But irouvTa to, Terpdiroha cannot 
possibly have the meaning ascribed to it here. Translate 
rather : '^ Wherein were all the four-footed beasts of the 
earth^^ — " omnia animalia," as the Vidgate rightly has it. 
Here probably, as Winer observes, they were tempted to 
forsake the more accurate rendering from an unwillingness 
to ascribe something which seemed to them like exag- 
geration to the sacred historian : how, they said to them- 
selves, could " all the four-footed beasts of the earth^^ be 
contained in that sheet ? For indeed this shrinking from 
a meaning which an accurate translation would render 
up, is a very frequent occasion of mistranslation, and also 
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of warped exegesis. It is much better^ however^ that the 
translator should go forward on his task without r^aid 
to such considerations as these. The Word of Crod can 
take care of, and vindicate itself^ and does not need to be 
thus taken under man's protection. ^^ 

It is remarkable how little careful our Translators are 
to note the difference between the verb of being and that 
of becoming ; between elfiL and ytjova. I do not indeed 
think it possible to carry out the distinction between elyai 
and ylveadai, in every instance^ without occasional awk- 
wardnesses of translation : it seems to me that Professor 
Ellicott has not quite escaped these, Ephes. v. 7, 17 ; and 
that we must recognize at times a certain idiomatic use of 
yivov and ylveade, best represented by ^be' and 'be ye.^ 
Still the passages are numerous where the words cannot 
be confoimded, as our Translators have confoimded them^ 
without loss. Thus, at Heb. v. 1 1, the Apostle complains 
of the difficulty of unfolding some hard truths to those 
whom he addresses, " seeing ye are dull of hearing.'' But 



" There are some good observations on this matter in Laorence 
Humphrey's excellent treatise, InterpreUUio Linguarum^ seu de ratume 
€<mv€rtendi atictores tarn sacros qtuim prof ano8, Basilese, 1559. He is 
finding fault with those who in translating seek to mitigate such 
expressions as the a-ickrjpvvei of Rom. ix. 1 8, 7rap€d<oK€ of Rom. i. 24, 
iurcveyierjs of Matt. vi. 13, and says, **Non est locus hie interpreta- 
tionibus nostro Marte et ingenio confictis, cum se Spiritus Sanctus 
exponit, optimus magister interpretandi, cujus linguam fsLB non est 
homini mutare aut temperare. Satis molliter loquitur, qui cum 
illo dure loquitur. Explicationis varietas relinquatur cuivis libera. 
Interpres hanc libertatem si toUat^ bono jure nan toUit^ sed lectori facU 
injuriam." And elsewhere, against some who rendered the irapedaKc 
above referred to, *permisit,' he observes, "Non est durum quod 
Spiritus Sanctus putarit non esse durum, nee Mgidis hominum tern- 
peramentis sermo divinus modificandus.*' p. 174. 
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the rebuke is sharper than this — ^^ seeing ye have become 
dull of hearing^^ (eVel vcoOpol yeyovare tol^ aKoalsi). 
This would imply that it was not so once, in the former 
days, when they first were enlightened (x. 32) ; but that 
now they had gone back from that liveliness of spiritual 
apprehension which once had been theirs (see Chrysostom). 
The Vulgate has it rightly : " Quoniam imbecilles facti 
estis ad audiendum;'^ being followed by the Rheims: '^ Be- 
cause ye are become weak to hear/^ so, too, De Wette: 
^^ Da ihr trage von Verstande geworden sei^J' Compare 
the next verse, where yeyovare again occurs, and where 
the force of it is given. At Matt. xxiv. 32, there is the 
same loss of the true force of the word. Not the being 
tender of the branch of the fig-tree, but the becoming ten- 
der, that is, through the returning sap of spring, is the 
sign of the nearness of summer, 

• Nor are the occasions wanting, when the maintenance 
of the distinction is far more important, as at John viii. 
58. They make no attempt to preserve there the anti- 
thesis, dogmatically so important, between Abraham^s birth 
in time, and Christ^s subsistance through eternity {irplv 
^A^paafi yeviadat, iy(o eifii). How this should have been 
effected may be a question; whether as Cranmer has done 
it, '^ Ere Abraham was born, I am,^^ or as the Rhemish, 
"Before that Abraham was made, I am,^^ or by some 
other device ; but in some form or other it should assuredly 
have been attempted. In the Vulgate, " Antequam Abra- 
haia^eret, ego sum,'^^^ 



12 
if 



Sydenham (The ArraignmeTvt of the Arian, p. 93) puts it well : 
Was points only to a human constitution ; / am to a divine sub- 
stance [qy. subsistance] ; and therefore the original hath a yeveaOai 
for Abraham, and an elfii for Christ." 
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In other points our Translators are without fault, where 
yet the modern copies . by careless reproduction of their 
work involve them in apparent error; which indeed is none 
of theirs, but that of the too careless guardians of their 
text. They have their own burden to bear; they ought 
not to be made to bear the burden of others. But they do 
so in more places than one. Thus at Matt. xii. 23, cor- 
recting all our previous translations, they gave the words, 
firjTL ox)t6^ iariv 6 vlo^ jda^lS; with perfect accuracy: 
^^ Is this the Spn of David ?'^ fully understanding that, ac- 
cording to the different idioms of the Greek and English, 
the negative particle of the original was not to re-appear 
in the English; cf. Acts vii. 42; John viii. 22; xviii. 35. 
I am unable to say at what time the reading which ap- 
pears in all our modem Bibles, '^ Is not this the Son of 
David ?'' first crept in ; it is already in Hammond, 1659 * 
but it is little creditable to those who should have kept 
their text inviolate, that they have not exercised a stricter 
vigilance over it. It is curious that having escaped error 
here, our Translators should yet have fallen into it in the 
exactly similar phrase at John iv. 29, /jltJtl oiiro^ iartv 6 
XpiGTo^', where they do render, "Is not this the Christ ?*' 
but should have rendered, " Is this the Christ V or, " Can 
this be the Christ?" The Samaritan woman in her joy, 
as speaking of a thing too good to be true, which she will 
suggest, but dare not absolutely affirm, asks of her fellow- 
coimtrymen, "Is this the Christ? — can this be He whona 
we have looked for so long?" — expecting in reply not a 
negative, but an affirmative, answer. 

Let me take this occasion of observing that elsewhere 
we have to complain of a like carelessness. Thus there 
are passages in which the punctuation of the exemplar 
edition of 16 11 gave an accurate rendering, while the sub- 
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sequent abandonment of that punctuation lends an appear- 
ance of incorrectness to our Version from which it is really 
free. Thus, in modem editions, we read at John xviii, 3, 
'^ Judas then, having received a band of men and officers 
from the chief priests and Pharisees, cometh/' This would 
make the traitor to have received the '^band of men^^ 
and the ^^ officers'^ alike from the chief priests and Pha- 
risees. Such was not the case ; the " band of men^^ were 
the Roman soldiers, whom he received from the Roman 
authorities ; while the " oflBicers^^ ovAj, or officials, as we 
should now say, he received from the chief priests and 
Pharisees. In the original edition there was a comma 
after ^^ band of men,'^ which has subsequently been dropped, 
and then all was correct. 

Being on this subject, I will call attention to another 
passage where the original pimctuation has been aban- 
doned. It is Heb. xii. 23. All who have critically studied 
this epistle know that, in respect of this verse and that 
preceding, there is a much-debated question, how the dif- 
ferent clauses should be divided. Now I do not undertake 
to affirm that our Translators were right, though there is 
much to say for the scheme of the passage which they evi- 
dently favour; but when they punctuated this verse as fol- 
lows, " To the general assembly, and Church of the first- 
bom which are written in heaven,^^ they meant something 
different from that which the verse as it is now punctuated, 
'^ To the general assembly and Church of the first-born, 
which are written in heaven,^' means; and their punctu- 
ation should not have been disturbed. The disturbing of 
it is in fact an unacknowledged revision of the translation. 



CHAPTEK IX. 

ox SOME QUESTIONABLE SEJfDERIKGS OF WOBDS. 

T^HERE are a certain number of passages in which no 
-*" one can charge our Translators with error, the version 
they have given being entirely defensible^ and numbering 
among its upholders some, it may be many^ well worthy 
to be heard ; while yet another version on the whole will 
commend itself as preferable to that which they have 
adopted. I shall proceed to adduce a few such passages^ 
where, to me at least, it seems there is a higher probability, 
in some a far higher^ in favour of some other translation 
rather than of that which they have admitted. 

Matt. vi. 27; cf. Luke xii. 25, — "Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature V* 
Erasmus was, I believe, the first who suggested that fjkiKia 
here was not '. stature,^ but " length of life." With him 
it was no more than a suggestion ; but it has since found 
acceptance with many, with Hammond, Wolf, Wetstein, 
Olshausen, Meyer, and others. While the present trans- 
lation may be abundantly justified, — Fritzsche stands out 
for it still, — yet this certainly appears far preferable to me, 
and for the following reasons : a. In that natural rhetoric 
of which our Lord was the great master. He would not 
have named a cubit, which is about a foot and a half, but 
some very small measure^ and reminded his hearers that 



\ 
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they could not add even this to their stature. It would 
have scarcely been in the spirit of this rhetoric to ask, 
^^ Which of you with all his caring can make himself a 
foot taller than God has made him V^ Rather Christ would 
have demanded, " Which of you with aU his anxious care 
can add an inch or a hair's breadth (eXa^^to-rov, Luke xii. 
26) to his stature?^' yS. Men do not practically take 
thought about adding to their stature ; it is not an object 
of anxiety to one in a thousand to be taller than God has 
made him ; this could scarcely therefore be cited as one of 
the vain solicitudes of men. 7. On the other hand every 
thing exactly fits, when we understand our Lord to be 
asking this question about life and the possibility of adding 
the least fraction to its length. The cubit, which is much 
when compared with a man^s stature, is infinitesimally 
little, and therefore most appropriate, when compared to 
his length of life, that life being contemplated as a course, 
or 8p6fio(; (2 Tim; iv. 7), which he may attempt, but in- 
effectually, to prolong. S. And then, further, this pro- 
longing of life is something which men do seek ; striving, 
by various precautions, by solicitous care, to lengthen the 
period of their mortal existence ; to which yet they cannot 
add so much as a single cubit more than has been appor- 
tioned to it by God. 

Luke ii. 49. — "Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father's business ?'' But iv toU rod Tlarpo^ will as well 
mean "in my Father's house :" and if the words will mean 
this as well, they will surely mean it better. We shall 
thus have a more direct answer on the part of the Child 
Jesus to the implied rebuke of his blessed Mother^s words, 
" Behold thy father and I have sought Thee sorrowing j^^ 
to which He answers, " How is it that ye sought Me?^^ — 
that is, in any other place? " Wist ye not that I must be 
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in my Father^ s house ? here in the temple ; and here with- 
out lengthened seeking ye might have found Me at once.'' 
There was a certain misconception in respect of his person 
and character^ which had led them to look for Him in 
other places of resort rather than in the temple. 

John xii. 6. — " He was a thief, and had the bag, and 
bare what was put therein/' I cannot but think that it 
was St. John's intention to say not merely that Judas 
" bare," but that he " bare away,^ purloined, or pilfered 
what was put into the common purse. It seems a tauto- 
logy to say that he " had the bag, and bare what was put 
therein ;" unless indeed it is said that the latter clause was 
introduced to explain the opportunities which he enjoyed of 
playing the thief; hardly, as it appears to me, a sufScient 
justification. On the other hand, the use of ^Sacrafetv not 
in the sense of ^ portare,' but of ^ auferre,' is frequent ; it 
is so used by Josephus, Antt. xiv. 7, i, and in the New 
Testament, John xx. 15, and such, I am persuaded, is the 
use of it here. We note that already in Augustine's time 
the question had arisen which was the right way to deal 
with the words ; for, commenting on the ^ portabat' which 
he found in his Italic, as it has kept its place in the Vul- 
gate, he asks, *' Portabat, an exportabat ? Sed ministerio 
portabat, furto exportabat." Here he might seem to leave 
his own interpretation of the passage undecided; not so 
however at Ep, 108, 3 : *^ Ipsi [Apostoli] de illo scripse- 
runt quod fur erat, et omnia quae mittebantur de dominicis 
loculis auferebatJ' After all is said, there will probably 
always remain upholders of one translation and upholders 
of the other ; yet to my mind the probabilities are much in 
favour of that version which I observe that the " Five Cler- 
gymen" have also adopted. 

Acts xvii. 18.— ^^ What will this babbler say?" 'Bab- 
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bier' here is very well> and yet I cannot but feel that 
^chatterer' is the word. It unites by a singular felicity 
the two meanings that meet in aTrepfjLoXoyof;, being, like it, 
at once the name of a bird, and a name given to a slight 
idle talker. STrepfioXoyo^ is properly a little bird so called 
from its gathering up of seeds. It is then by transfer, ist, 
a mean person, who gets his living somewhat as this bird 
does, haunts corn-markets and other places of resort for the 
gathering up of the offals and leavings there — like Auto- 
lycus, ^^a picker up of unconsidered trifles/' 2dly, one 
who idly chatters as this bird does. Some lines of Shake- 
speare so curiously illustrate this airepfiokoyo^, even to the 
image on which the word rests, that I cannot resist quot- 
ing them. Of a slight talkative person it is said, 

" This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons peas, 
And utters it again when God doth please. 
He is wit's pedlar, and retails his wares 
At wakes and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs/'* 

At the same time it must always remain a question, whe- 
ther, leaving this of babbling or chattering altogether out, 
^ paltry fellow,' or * base fellow,' as in our margin, would 
not better express the intention of the word.^ The curious 
and barbarous ^ seminiverbius' of the Vulgate, which re- 
appears as ^ word-sower' in the Rhemish, rests evidently on 



* Lovers Labour's Lost^ Act v. sc. i . 

* See an excellent article on (nrepfioXoyos in Suicer's Thesaurtis, 
It is to this conclusion that Boisius, in a learned note in his able 
work, Veteris LUerpretis cum Bezd aliisque Recentiorihus Collatio, p. 428, 
arrives : " Paulus (nrepfwXoyos audit a philosophis Atheniensibus non 
ut locutuleius aut blaterator aliquis, sed ut homo tenuissimse for- 
tune, parumque splendide vestitus. Est enim convicium in viles 
potius quam verbosos." 
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a misreading of the word. It should be (rrreipoXoyo^, — - 
though indeed Xoyotm-opo^ is the form which the word 
must have assumed — to justify this. 

Rom. i. 26, 27. — I speak with hesitation^ yet indine 
strongly to think that in this awful passage where St. Paul 
dares to touch on two of the worst enormities of the hea- 
then world, and with purest lips to speak, and that with 
all necessary plainness, of the impurest things, we should 
have done well, if we had followed even to the utmost 
where he would lead us. For ^men' and ^ women,' as 
often as the words occur in these verses, I should wish to 
see substituted ^ males^ and ^ females '/ apaeve^ and OrjkeutL 
are throughout the words which St. Paul employs. It is 
true that something must be indulged to the delicacy of 
modern Christian ears ; our Translators have evidently so 
considered in dealing with more than one passage in the 
Old Testament ; but, reading these verses over with this 
substitution, while they gain in emphasis, while they re- 
present more exactly the terrible charge which St. Paul 
brings against the cultivated world of heathendom, they 
do not seem to me to acquire any such painful explicitness 
as they ought not to have, hardly more of this than they 
possessed before. 

I Cor. xiii. 12. — ^^For now we see through a glass {ht 
iaoirrpov), darkly. ^^ I cannot but think that, for the 
avoiding of misconception, it would have been preferable, 
" For now we see by a glass, darkly,^^ marking so that hid 
is here instrumental. For what is the natural conclusion 
of every one who, without reference to the Greek, hears or 
reads the words as they now stand ? What can it be, but 
that they express an imperfect seeing through some dim, 
only semi-transparent medium, as talc, horn, crystal, lapis 
specularis, or the like, such as did for the ancients that 
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service whicli glass now so much better accomplishes for us? 
This, however, it is needless to say, would be BioTrrpa or 
SioTTTpov, while eaoirTpov ["^Kdroirrpov) can mean only a 
looking-glass ; and when we remember the polished metallic 
mirrors, which were the only ones which antiquity knew, 
and the dim obscure airav'yaa'iia, which was all that they 
could have given back, we shall feel the exquisite fitness 
of this image, both in respect of the indistinctness of the 
seeing, and in respect of its being, as is well said in the 
passage which follows, " no immediate vision/^ That cita- 
tion is drawn from an old English divine, less known than 
he deserves, and is much to the point : " Some that would 
be more critical than they need, would fain show us a differ- 
ence between eaoirrpov and KdroTrrpov. KdroTrrpov indeed 
with them is a looking-glass, but eaoirTpov is some other 
glass ; either such an one as is for the help of weak and 
aged eyes, and then ^tis, we see through spectacles ; or else 
such as presents the object though afar off, and so ^tis, we 
see through a perspective. The Vulgar Latin, that will have 
it per transennam, ^through a lattice,^ as the Spouse in the 
Canticles is said to flourish through the lattices. And all 
these urge the force of the preposition Bl ia-oTrrpov, we see 
through a glass or through a lattice. But they might easily 
know that Sc eaoirrpov here is the same as iv iaoirrpcp ; 
and though it be true that Karoirrpov be the more usual 
word for a looking-glass, yet it is as true that ea-oirrpov 
signifies the same. Hesychius makes them synonymous, 
and the word is but once more used in the New Testament, 
Jam. i. 23, and there can be no doubt that there ^tis taken 
for a looking-glass. Well, then, our dark imperfect know- 
ledge of God here is thus set forth by seeing in a glass ; 
because it is no immediate vision; the object is not pri- 
marily and immediately presented to the eye, but by way 
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of resultancy and mediante speculo, by the conveyance of 
the looking-glass, which is a silent interpreter of the ob- 
ject. And such is our knowledge of God here, and such 
our communion with Him; only soioe broken beams of 
glory, some glimpses of his presence scattered here and 
there, in this ordinance and in that, — glasses of his own 
making, means of his proper institution/^^ 

2 Cor. ii. 14. — "Now thanks be unto God, which 
always causeth us to triumph in Christ." Here, too, our 
Translators may be right, and, if they are wrong, it is in 
good company. I must needs think that for " causeth us 
to triumpV we should read, "leadeth us in triumph/' 
and that the Vulgate, when it rendered BpiafM^evcov ^fid^, 
"qui triumphat nos," and Jerome (which is the same 
thing), ^'qui triumphat de nobis,'' though even he has 
failed to bring out his meaning with clearness, were right. 
6pvafjL^ev€cv occurs but on one other occasion in the New 
Testament (Col. ii. 5). No one there doubts that it means, 
^ to lead in triumph,' ^ to make a show of,' as vanquished 
and subdued; and it is hard to withdraw this meaning from 
it here, being as it also is the only meaning of the word in 
classical Greek ; thus Plutarch, Thes, et Rom, iv. : ^aa-iXeZ^ 
€0pcd/jL/3€v<T€ Kol '^ycfiovat;, " he led kings and captains in 
triumph;" and see other examples in Wetstein. But, it 
may be asked, what will St. Paul mean by the declaration^ 
'^ who every where leadeth us in triumph in Christ" ? The 
meaning is, indeed, a very grand one. St. Paul did not 
feel it inconsistent with the profoundest humility, to regard 
himself as a signal trophy and token of God's victorious 
power in Christ. Lying with his face upon the ground, he 
had anticipated, though in another sense, the words of 
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another fighter against Gk»d, " Vicisti, Galilaee -/^ and now 
his Almighty Conqueror was leading him about through 
all the cities of the Greek and Roman world, an illustrious 
testimony of his power at once to subdue and to save. The 
foe of Christ was now, as he gloried in naming himself, the 
servant of Christ: and this, his mighty transformation, God 
was making manifest to the glory of his name in every 
place. The attempt of some to combine the meanings 
of " being led in triumph,^^ which they feel that the word 
demands, and Hriumphing* or* "being made to triumph,^^ 
which it seems to them the sense demands, is in my judg- 
ment an attempt to reconcile irreconcileable images; as, 
for instance, when Stanley says, " The sense of conquest 
and degradation is lost in the more general sense of 
^ making us to share this triumph/ ^^ But in the literal 
triumph who so pitiable, so abject, so forlorn, as the cap- 
tive chief or king, the Jugurtha or Vercingetorix, doomed 
often, as soon as he had graced the show, to a speedy and 
miserable death? But it is not with God as with man ; for 
while to be led in triumph of men is the most miserable, 
to be led in triumph of God, as the willing trophy of his 
power, is the most glorious and blessed lot which could 
fall to any; and it is this, I am persuaded, which the 
Apostle claims for his own. 

2 Cor. ii. 17. — ^^T^oT we are not as many, whieh cor- 
rupt the Word of God.^' Doubtless there is much to be 
said in favour of this version of Kairrikevovre^ rov Xoyov 
Tov Oeov. KaTn}\€V€vv is often ^ to adulterate,^ voOeveiv, 
as Chrysostom expounds it, "to mingle false with true,^' as 
the Kdir7iKo<^f or petty huckster, would frequently do. Still 
the matter is by no means so clear in favour of this mean- 
ing of KairrfKeveiv, and against the other, "to make a 
traffic of,^' as some in later times would have it; and the 
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words i^ elXcKpivela^, which Meyer conceives decisive, 
seem to me rather an argument the other way. What 
so natural as that St. Paul should put back the charge of 
making a traffic with the Word of God ; above all, seeing 
how earnestly elsewhere in this Epistle he clears himself 
from similar charges (xii. 14, 17)? ,1 beheve when Tyn- 
dale rendered Kairrjkeveiv here, '^ to chop and change 
with/^ he was on the right track ; and many will remem- 
ber the remarkable passage in Bentley's Sermon upon 
Popery, which is so strong in this view, that, long as it is, 
I cannot forbear to quote it: "Our English Translators 
have not been very happy in their version of this passage. 
We are not, says the Apostle, KawrfKevovre^ rbv \6yov rov 
Seovy which our Translators have rendered, ' We do not 
corrupt^ or (as in the margin) deal deceitfully with ^the 
Word of God.^ They were led to this by the parallel 
place, c. iv. of this Epistle, ver. 2, ^ not walking in crafti- 
ness,' firjSe SoXovvTe? tov Xoyop tov Geov, ^ nor handling 
the Word of God deceitftdly/ they took KaTrrjXevovre^ 
and SoXovvre^ in the same adequate notion, as the vulgar 
Latin had done before them, which expresses both by the 
same word, adulterantes verbum Dei; and so, likewise, 
Hesychius makes them synonyms, iKKawrfXevecv, SoXovv. 
AoXovv, indeed, is fitly rendered adulterare ; so hoXovv tov 
Xpvaov, rbv olvov, to adulterate gold or wine, by mixing 
worse ingredients with the metal or liquor. And our 
Translators had done well if they had rendered the latter 
passage, not adulterating, not sophisticating the Word. 
But KairT^XevovTe^ in our text has a complex idea and a 
wider signification; KaTrrjXeveiv always comprehends So- 
Xovv; but SoXovv never extends to /cawrjXeveiv, which, 
besides the sense of adulterating, has an additional notion 
of unjust lucre, gain, profit, advantage. This is plain from 
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the word KairrfKo^, a calling always infamous for avarice 
and knavery : perfidus hie caupo, says the poet, as a gene- 
ral character. Thence Kairrikeveiv, by an easy and natural 
metaphor, was diverted to other expressions where cheat- 
ing and lucre were signified : KairrfkeveLv tov \6yov, says 
the Apostle here, and the ancient Greeks, Kairri'KeveLv ra? 
SUa^, Ttjv eiprjvvfVy rrjv ao<f)Lav, ra iiaOrjiiaTa^ to corrupt 
and sell justice, to barter a negotiation of peace, to prosti- 
tute learning and philosophy for gain. Cheating, we see, 
and adulterating is part of the notion of KaTrrfKeveiv, but 
the principal essential of it is sordid lucre. So cauponari in 
the famous passage of Ennius, where Pyrrhus refuses the 
offer of a ransom for his captives, and restores them gratis: 

Non mi aurum posco, nee mi pretium dederitis, 
Non cauponanti bcUum, sed belligeranti. 

And so the Fathers expoimd this place So that, in 

short, what St. Paul says, KairrikevovTe^ tov \6yov, might 
be expressed in one classic word — XoyifjbiropoLy or X070. 
irparaLy where the idea of gain and profit is the chief part 
of the signification. Wherefore, to do justice to our text, 
we must not stop lamely with our Translators, ^ corrupters 
of the Word of God -/ but add to it as its plenary notion, 
^corrupters of the Word of GoA. for filthy lucre, ^'^^ 

Col. ii. 8. — "Beware lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit.^^ This translation may very 
well hold its place: avXaycdyeZy does mean to rob or spoil; 
this, however, is its secondary meaning ; its first, and that 
which agrees with its etymology {avkov and dyeo) would be, 
^to lead away the spoil,^ "praedam abigere/^ and certainly 
the warning would be more emphatic if we understood it 
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as a warning lest they should become themselves the spoil 
or booty of these false teachers : " Beware lest any man 
make a booty of you, lead you away as his spoil, through 
philosophy and vain deceit/' Bengel: ^^ avXayoyy&v, qui 
non solum de vobis, sed vos ipsos spolium faciat/' 

Col. ii. 23, — "Which things have indeed a show of 
wisdom in will-worship, and humility, and neglecting of 
the body, not in any honour to the satisfying of the flesh J^ 
The first part of this verse, itself not very easy, appears to 
me to be excellently rendered in our Version. Perhaps, 
were it to do again, instead of " a show of wisdom,^' " a 
reputation oi wisdom'^ would more exactly express X670V 
<ro(f>La^ : and there may be a question whether ^ neglecting* 
is quite strong enough for d<f>€iSla, whether ' punishing* or 
^not sparing,' which are both suggested in the margin, 
would not, one or the other, have been well introduced 
into the text. But in the latter part of the verse, where 
its chief difficulties reside, our Translators leave us in some 
doubt as regards the exact meaning which the passage had 
for them. About the Geneva Version I have no doubt. 
Its authors, evidently under the leading of Beza, have 
seized the right meaning : " [yet are] of no value, [but 
appertain to those things] wherewith the flesh is crammed.** 
At the same time, their version is too paraphrastic; the 
words which I have enclosed within brackets having no 
corresponding words in the original. Did our Translators 
mean the same thing ? T am inclined to think not ; else 
they would have placed a comma after 'honour/ but that 
rather they, in agreement with many of the best interpre- 
ters of their time, understood the verse thus : " Which 
things have a show of wisdom, &c., but are not in any 
true honour, as things which serve to the satisfying of the 
just needs of the body.** If this be, as I feel pretty sure 
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it is, their meaning, there may be urged against it that 
ifK/qaiiovri has a constant sense of filling overmuch, or stuff- 
ing (Isai. i. 14 ; Ps. cv. r6 5 Ezek. xvi. 48) ; and followed 
by aapKO^ could scarcely have any other sense; it being 
impossible that adp^ here can be used in an honourable 
intention and as equivalent to a&imy but only in the con- 
stant Pauline sense of the flesh and mind of the flesh as 
opposed to the spirit. Some rendering which should ex- 
press what the Geneva Version expresses, but in happier 
and conciser terms, is that which should be aimed at here. 
^^A golden sentence,^^ as he calls it, which Bengel quotes 
from the Commentary of Hilary the Deacon on this pass- 
age, ^^ Sagina camalis sensus traditio humana est,^^ shows 
that this interpretation of it was not unknown in antiquity. 

I Tinu vi. 8. — " Having food and raiment, let us be 
therewith content.^^ Would it not be better to translate, 
^^ Having food and covering, let us be therewith content^^ ? 
It is possible that St. Paul had only raiment in his eye ; 
and atceiraa^ is sometimes used in this more limited 
sense (Plato, Polit, 279 d) ; but seeing that it may very 
well include, |uid does very often include, habitation,^ this 
more general word, which it would have been still free for 
those who liked to understand as ^ raimenf alone, appears 
to me preferable. The Vulgate, which translates, " Ha- 
bentes alimenta et quibtis tegamur/^ and De Wette, ' Be- 
deckung,^ give the same extent to the word. 

Heb. iL 16. — "For verily He took not on Him the 
nature of angels ; but He took on Him the seed of Abra- 
ham.^' It is well known what a consent of ancient inter- 
preters there was to the fact that this verse contained an 
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express allusion to the Incarnation; and our Translators 
are here only true to the universal exposition of their age. 
But there is almost an equally universal denial on the 
part of modem expositors that there is here any reference 
to the Incarnation, but only generally to the fact that 
Christ is a Helper of men and not of angels; Castellio being, 
I believe, the first who asserted that grammatically the 
other interpretation would not stand ; and already we find 
in South a very clear statement of what may be said, and 
said justly, against the traditional exposition ; though he 
himself, as it presently appears, is not prepared to let it 
go. I will quote the objections as he puts them, and will 
accept them, rather than the refutation of them which he 
afterwards supplies. ^^As for the words that I have here 
pitched upon, it must be confessed that the translation 
represents them very different from what they are in the 
original, which runs thus, Ov yap Stjttov iTriXafi^dveTaL 
Tov<; ayyikov^; — where we find that what we render by 
the preter tense ^ He took,^ the original has by the pre- 
sent, 'He takes ;^ and what we render, Hhe nature of 
angels,^ the original has only tou9 drfye\o\^<;, ^angelos.^ 
Neither is it clear that ' to take on Him^ or ' to assume' 
is the genuine signification of i7nXafi/3dv€Tai. This tex^ 
is generally used by divines, ancient and modern, to prova 
Christ's Incarnation, or assuming of the human nature; 
notwithstanding that this word iiriXafi^dveTac (as Camero 
well observes) is no where else in Scripture taken in this 
sense. St. Paul uses it in i Tim. vi. 19 ; but with him 
there it signifies ' to apprehend,' ' to attain,' or compass a 
thing. But its chief signification, and which seems most 
suitable to this place, is 'to rescue and deliver;' it being 
taken fipom the usual manner of rescuing a thing, namely, 
by catching hold of it, and so forcibly wringing it from 
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the adversary; as David, when he rescued the lamb from 
the bear and the lion^s mouth, might be properly said ewir- 
Xafi^dveaOai. And Grotius observes that the proper sense 
of this word is, ^ vindicare sen asserere in libertatem manu 
injecta/ ^^^ 

Jam. iii. 5. — ^'Behold how great a matter a. little fire 
kindleth !" This may be right. Our Translators have the 
high authority of St. Jerome on their side, who renders 
{in Esai, 66) : ^^ Parvus ignis quam grandem succendit 
materiam;^' and compare Ecclus. xxviii. 10; yet certainly 
it is much more in the spirit and temper of this grand 
imaginative passage to take vXriv here as ^ wood^ or ^ forest:^ 
^^ Behold, how great a forest a little spark kindleth V^ So 
the Vulgate long ago : " Ecce quantus ignis quam magnam 
silvam incendit V' and De Wette : *^ Siehe, ein kleines 
Peuer, welch einen grossen fFald ziindet es an l" It need 
hardly be observed how frequently in ancient classical poe- 
try the image of the little spark setting the great forest in 
a blaze recurs — in Homer, //. xi. 155, in Pindar, Pyth. iii. 
66, and elsewhere ; nor yet how much better this of the 
wrapping of some vast forest in a flame by the falling of a 
single spark sets out that which was in St. Jameses mind, 
namely, of a far-spreading mischief springing from a small- 
est cause, than does the vague sense which in our Version 
is attached to the word. Our Translators have placed 
' wood^ in the margin. 

Rev. iii 2. — "Strengthen the things which remain, 
that are ready to die.^^ The better Commentators are 
now agreed that ra Xoiird, thus rendered "the things 
which remain,'^ should be taken rather as = tov<; Xonrov^y 
and that the Angel of the Sardian Church is not bidden. 
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as we generally understand it^ to strengthen the graces 
that remain in his own hearty but the few and feeble be- 
lievers that remain in the Church over which he presides ; 
the allusion being probably to Ezek xxxiv..2. Vitringa: 
" Commendat vigUantiam^ qu& sibi a morte caverent, et 
alios ab interitu imminente vindicarent/' The use of the 
neuter^ singular and plural^ where not things but persons 
are intended, is too frequent in the New Testament, to 
cause any difficulty (Winer, Gramm, § 27. 4), and may 
have a very deep significance here, where it designates an 
inert and well-nigh lifeless mass. 



CHAPTER X. 

ON SOME IKCORBECT RENDBBIN.GS OP WORDS AND PASSAGES. 

OUR Translators occasionally fail in part or altogether 
to give the true force of a word or a passage. In 
some cases it is evident they have assumed a wrong ety- 
mology. These are examples : — 

Matt. viii. 20. — " The birds of the air have nests J' It 
stood thus in the versions preceding ; the Vulgate in like 
manner has ^nidos/ but some of the earlier Latin ver- 
sions, ^ diversoria/ and Augustine, using one of these, has 
'tabemacula/* and these, with their equivalent English, 
are. on all accounts the preferable renderings. For in the 
first place birds do not retire to their ' nests,' except at one 
brief period of the year; and then secondly, tcaraaKrjvtoaei^ 
will not bear that meaning ; or at all events has so much 
more naturally the more general meaning of shelters, ha- 
bitations (' latibula,' ^ cubilia;' ^ Wohnungen,' De Wette), 
that one must needs agree with Grotius, who -here re- 
marks : " Quin vox haec ad arborum ramos pertineat, du- 
bitaturum non puto qui loca infra, xiii. 32, Marc. iv. 32, 
et Luc. xiii. 19, inspexerit/'^ jje might have added to 
these, Ps. civ. 12; Dan. iv. x8, LXX. 
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Matt, X. 4; cf. Mark iii. i8. — " Simon the Canaamte/' 
I hare often asked myself in perplexity what onr Transla- 
tors meant bj this 'Canaanite;^ which they are the first 
to nse ; although Cranmer's " Simon of Canaan,^^ and 
probably Tyndale^s " Simon cf Canan/^ come to the same 
thing. Take ' Canaanite' in its obvions sense^ and in that 
which every where else in the Scripture it possesses (Gren. 
xii. 6 ; Exod. xxv. 28 ; Zech. xiv. 21 ; and continually)^ 
and the word would imply that one of the Twelve, of those 
that should sit on the twelve thrones judging the tribes of 
Israel, was himself not of the seed of Abraham, but of that 
accursed stock, which the children of Israel, going back 
from God^s commandment, had failed utterly to extirpate 
on their entrance into the Promised Land; and which, 
having thus been permitted to live, had gradually heen 
absorbed into the nation. This of course could not be; to 
say nothing of the word which they had before them being 
Kavavlrr)^, and not Xavavaio^, as would have been neces- 
sary to justify the rendering of the Authorized Version. 
There can be no doubt that Kavaylrrf^ here is=f77\o)Ti79, 
Luke vi. 15 ; Acts i. 13 ; and expresses the fact that Simon 
had been, before he joined himself to the Lord, one of 
those stormy zealots who, professing to follow the example 
of Fhineas (Num. xxv. 9), took the vindication of God's 
outraged law into their own hands. There is, indeed, an- 
other explanation sometimes given of the word; but the 
manner in which our Translators have spelt the word will 
hardly allow one to suppose that they adopted this, and 
by ' Canaanite' meant, ^^ of Cana,'' the village in Galilee. 
This is Jerome's view, and I suppose Beza's ('Cananites'), 
and Dc Wettc's (^ der Kananit') ; yet Kavd would surely 
yield, not Kavavirr^^y but Kavirrj^, as ji/SBrfpa, ^A/SBrjpt- 
T^9. I confess myself wholly at a loss to understand the 
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intention of our Translators; for the reading Kavavaio^, 
which Tischendorf and Lachmann have introduced into 
their text, hardly known when they wrote, could certainly 
have exercised no influence upon them, — except indeed 
through the ^ Chananseus' of the Vulgate. 

Matt. xiv. 8. — " And she, being before instructed of 
her mother, said. Give me here John Baptist's head in a 
charger.^' A meaning is given here to Trpo^i^aadeiaa. 
which it will not bear; but to which the ^prsemonita' of 
the Vulgate may have led the way. npofii/Sd^eiv is to 
urge on, or push forward, to make to advance, or some- 
times, intransitively, to advance; the irpo not being of 
time, but of place; thus Trpo/Sifid^eiv rrjv TrarplSa, to set 
forward the might of one's country (Polybius, ix. lo, 4); 
and it is sometimes used literally, sometimes figuratively. 
On the one other occasion when it occurs in the New 
Testament, it is used literally ; irpoe^l^aaav ^Ake^avhpov 
(Acts xix. 33), " they j9t^Aefi?/orwarfi? Alexander,'' not, as 
in our Version, '^they drew out Alexander;" here figura- 
tively and morally. We may conceive the unhappy girl, 
with all her vanity and levity, yet shrinking from the peti- 
tion of blood which her mother would put into her hps, 
ftnd needing to be urged on, or pushed forward, before she 
could be induced to make it; and this is implied in the 
word. I should translate, "And she, being urged on by 
her mother." 

Matt. xiv. 13. — ^^They followed Him on foot out of 
the cities." Hef jj might very well mean *^ on foot ;" yet 
it does not mean so here ; but rather, " by land." There 
could be no question that the multitude who followed 
Jesus would in the main proceed "on foot," and not in 
chariots or on horses, and it is not this which the Evange- 
list desires to stata The contrast which he would draw 
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is between the Lord who reached tiie desert place hy 9hip 
(see the earlier part of the Terse), and the mnltitade who 
found their way thither hy land. Compare the use of arc- 
^ev^w at Acts xx. 13, by the Bheims rightly translated, 
" to journey by land ;^' but in our Translation^ not with 
the same precision, '^ to go afoot/^ 

Matt, xxiii. 24. — '' Which strain at a gnat, and swallow 
a cameL^^ This has often beea found fault with. Long 
ago Bishop Lowth complained, " The impropriety of the 
preposition has wholly destroyed the meaning of the 
phrase/^ Yet it may well be a question here whether 
the inaccuracy complained of lies at the door of the Trans- 
lators or the printers. For myself, I feel strongly con- 
vinced that we have here a misprint, which having been 
passed over in the first edition of 161 1, has held its ground 
ever since; and that our Translators intended, "whidi 
strain (mt a gnat, and swallow a camel ;^^ this being at once 
intelligible, and a correct rendering of the original; while 
our Version, as at present it stands, is neither; or only in- 
telligible on the supposition, no doubt the supposition of 
most English readers, that ^^ strain aV^ means^ swallow 
with difficulty, men hardly and with eflfbrt swallowing the 
little insect, but gulping down meanwhile, unconcerned, 
the huge animal. It need scarcely be said that this is very 
far from the meaning of the original words, oi SlvKi^ovre^ 
Tov KcovcoTra, by Meyer rendered well, " percolando remo- 
ventes muscam;'^ and by the Vulgate also not ill, ^^exco- 
lantes culicem ;^^ for which use of Siv\l^^Lv, as to cleanse 
by passing through a.strainer, see Plutarch, Symj^,^d. 7. i. 
It was the custom of the more accurate and stricter Jews 
to strain their wine,, vinegar, and other potables through 
linen or gauze, lest unawares they should drink down some 
little unclean insect therein, and thus transgress Lev. xi» 
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20, 23, 41, 42 — just as the Buddhists do now in Ceylon 
and Hindostan — and to this custom of theirs the Lord 
refers. A recent traveller in North Africa writes in an un- 
published communication which he has been good enough 
to make to me — *^In a ride from Tangier to Tetuan I ob- 
served that a Moorish soldier who accompanied me, when 
he drank, always unfolded the end of his turban and placed 
it over the mouth of his bota, drinking through the muslin, 
to strain out the gnats, whose larvae swarm in the water of 
that country/^ The further fact that our present Version 
rests to so great an extent on the three preceding, Tyn- 
dale^s, Cranmer^s, and the Geneva, and that all these have 
" strain ott^," is additional evidence in confirmation of that 
about which for myself I feel no doubt, namely, that we 
have here an unnoticed, and thus imcorrected, error of the 
press ; which yet, having been once allowed to pass, yielded 
or seemed to yield some sort of sense, and thus did not 
provoke and challenge correction, as one making sheer non- 
sense would have done. There was no such faultless accu- 
racy in the first edition, as should make us slow to admit 
this ; on the contrary, more than one mistake which had 
in the exemplar edition of 1611 been passed over, was sub- 
sequently discovered and removed. Thus it stood there, 
at I Cor. iv. 9, ^^ God hath set forth us the apostles last, as 
it were approved to death ;^' yet ^ approved^ was afterwards 
changed for the word no doubt intended, ^ appointed.' In 
another passage, I mean i Cor. xii. 28, the misprint " helps 
in governments,*' after having retained its place in several 
successive editions, was afterwards in like manner removed, 
and the present correcter reading, ^^ helps, governments'' 
{avTiKn'^^eL^^y yv^€pv'i]a-€vs:) , substituted in its room. 

Mark xi. 4. — ^^ A place where two ways met/* lAiKfyo- 
&)9 {cLfM^i and 0S09} is rather, a way round, a crooked lane. 
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Mark xiL 26. — ^^ Hare ye not read in the book of 
Moses, how in the bush (rod spake nnto him?'' Bat iirX 
T^ fidrov, as all acknowledge now, is not, ^' in the hash/' 
as indicating the place from which God spake to Moses, 
bat means, ^'in that portion of Scriptare which goes hy 
the name of The Bash'' — ^the Jews being wont to designate 
different portions of Scriptare by the most memorable 
thing or fact recorded in them; thos one portion was 
called ^ fidro^. How, indeed, to tell this story in the 
English Version is not easy to determine, without forsak- 
ing the translator's sphere, and entering into that of the 
commentator. I may observe that iv TSXia (Bom. xi. 2) 
is a quotation of the same kind. It can never mean, ^^ of 
Elias," as in our Translation ; but is rather, '^ in the his- 
tory of Elias," in that section of Scripture which tells of 
him ; so De Wette : ^' in der Geschichte des Elia." « 

Acts xiv. 13. — ^^We also are men of like passions with 
you." This fact would not have disproved in the eyes of 
these Lycaonians the right of Paul and Silas to be con- 
sidered gods. The heathen were only too ready to ascribe 
to their gods like passions, revenge, lust, envy, with their 
own. 'OfioLOTradeU vfjuv means rather, '^subject to like 
conditions," that is, of pain, sickness, old age, death, '^ with 
yourselves." Translate, '^ We also are men who suffer like 
things with yourselves." The Vulgate, ^^ Et nos mortales 
sumus," is on the right track; and Tyndale, ^^We are 
mortal men like unto you." The only other passage in 
the New Testament in which ofioLoiraOrj^; occurs (Jam. 
Y. 17), will need to be slightly modified in the same 
sense. 

Acts xvii. 22. — "I perceive that in all things ye are too 
superstiti&usJ^ This, as Luther's ^^allzu aberglaubisch," 
is a rendering very much to be regretted. Whatever se- 
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vere things St. Paul might be obliged to say to his hearers, 
yet it was not his way to begin by insulting, and in this 
way alienating them from himself, and from the truth of 
which he was the bearer. Rather, if there was any thing 
in them which he could praise, he would praise that, and 
only afterwards condemn that which demanded condem- 
nation. So is it here; he affirmed, and no doubt they 
took it for praise, that by his own observation he had ga- 
thered they were a)9 Seia-LBacfiovea-ripov^;, as men greatly 
addicted to the worship of deities, '' very religious,^^ as I 
should render it, giving to ^ religious^ its true sense, and 
not the mischievous sense which it has now acquired. So 
Beza, ^religiosioresj' andDe Wette, ^^sehr gottesfdrchtig.^^ 
This was the praise which all antiquity gave to the Athe- 
nians, and which Paul does not withhold, using at the 
same time with the finest tact and skill a middle word, 
capable of a good sense, and capable of a bad — a word 
originally of honourable meaning, but which had already 
slipped in part into a dishonourable sense; thus finely 
insinuating that this service of theirs might easily slip, or 
have slipped already, into excess, or might be rendered to 
wrong objects. Still these words are to be taken not as a 
holding up to them of their sin, but as a captatio benevo- 
UnticBj and it must be confessed they are coarsely rendered 
in our Version. 

Acts XXV. 5. — ^'Let them, therefore, said he, which 
among you are able, go down.^^ But oi Bwaroi is not 
" those which are able,^^ but '^ those which are in autho- 
rity,^^ as the Vulgate rightly, "qui potentes sunt:'^ see 
Losner, Obss. in N. T. in loco. 

Rom. ii. 22. — "Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou 
commit sacrilege ?'' This is too geueral, and fails to bring 
out with sufficient distinctness the charge which the Apos- 
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tie in this iepoavXeU is making against the Jew. The 
charge is this : " Thou professest to abhor idols^ and yet 
art so mastered by thy covetousness, that, if opportunity 
offers, thou wilt not scruple thyself to lay hands on these 
gold and silver abominations, and to make them thy own^^ 
(see Chrysostom in loco). Read, ^^Thou that abhorrest 
idols, dost thou rob temples ?^^ 

Bom. xi. 8. — "According as it is written, Gk)d hath 
given them the spirit of slumber/^ Our Translators must 
have derived Kardw^if; from vuo-rafetv, as indeed many 
others have done, before they could have given it this 
meaning. Yet they plainly have their misgiving in re- 
spect of the correctness of this etymology, for they propose 
^ remorse' in the margin, evidently on the correcter hypo- 
thesis that the word is not from vvard^eiv, but vv<r<r€tv. 
Still, even if they had put 'remorse,^ as the compunction 
of the soul (the Vulgate has ^ compunctio')., into the text, 
though they would have been etymologically right, they 
would not have seized the exact force of Kardw^LSy at least 
in Hellenistic Greek ; as is plain from the service which it 
does in the Septuagint (Isai. xxix. lo; Ps. lix. 3), and 
from the Hebrew words which it is there made to render. 
This is no place for entering at length into all (and it is 
much), which has been written on this word. Sufficient 
to say that it is properly the stupor or stupefaction, the 
astonishment, bringing ^ astonishment' back to its stronger 
and earlier meaning, the stunnedness (^ Betaubung,' De 
Wette) consequent on a wound or blow, vvaaevvy as I need 
hardly observe, being ^to strike' as well as ^to pierce.' 
^ Torpor,' only that this so easily suggests the wrong ety- 
mology, and runs into the notion of deep sleep, would not 
be a bad rendering of it. ^ Stupor,' which the '* Five Cler- 
gymen" have adopted, is perhaps better. Hammond, 
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whose marginal emendations of the Authorized Version 
are often exceedingly valuable, and deserve more attention 
than they have received, being about the most valuable 
part of his Paraphrase and Annotations upon the New Tes- 
tament, has suggested ^ senselessness ;' but this is not one 
of his happiest emendations. 

Gal. i. i8. — "I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter." 
'la-Topetv is not merely ' to see/ but properly, to inquire, 
to investigate, to interrogate, to arrive by personal know- 
ledge, ocular or other, at the actual knowledge of past 
events : and then, secondarily, to set down the results of 
these investigations, just as iaropia is first this investi- 
gation, and then, in a secondary sense, the result of it duly 
set down, or, as we say, ^ history.^ Here indeed it is a 
person, and not things, which are the object of this closer 
knowledge. ^^ I went up to Jerusalem," says Paul, " to 
acquaint myself with Peter" ("accuratius cognoscere; ita- 
que plus inest quam in verbo ISeti/ :" Winer). 

Gal. V. 19, 20. — "The works of the flesh are manifest, 
• . . seditions" It is at first perplexing to find this as the 
rendering of Si')^oa'Taa-Laiy which is evidently a word of 
wider reach; but Archdeacon Hare has admirably ac- 
counted for its appearance in this place.^ I will quote his 
words : " When our Version is inaccurate or inadequate, 
this does not arise, as it does throughout in the Rhemish 
Version, from a coincidence with the Vulgate; yet its 
inadequate renderings often seem to have arisen from an 
imperfect apprehension of some Latin substitute for the 
word in the Greek text, — from taking some peculiar sense 
of the Latin word diflferent from that in which it was used 



' Mission of the Comforter^ p. 391. 
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to represent the Greek originaL Let me illustrate this by 
a single instance. Among the works of the flesh St. Paul 
(Gal. V. 20) numbers StxooToaiai, which we render ' sedi- 
tions.' But ^ seditions' in our old^ as well as our modem 
language^ are only one form of the divisions implied by 
Si'xp<rra<riai, and assuredly not the form which would pire- 
sent itself foremost to the Apostle's mind when writing to 
the Galatians. At first, too, one is puzzled to understand 
how the word ^ seditions' came to suggest itself in the 
place, instead of the more general term ' divisions/ which 
is the plain correspondent to Sixo<^^'^i^h ^^ ^ ^^ used 
in Rom. xvi. 17, and in i Cor. iii. 3. Here the thought 
occurs that the Latin word ^ seditio/ though in its ordi- 
nary acceptation equivalent to its English derivative, yet 
primarily and etymologically answers very closely to S*;^o. 
araa-ui; and one is naturally led to conjecture that onr 
Translators must have followed some Latin version, in 
which the word ^ seditiones' was used, not without an af- 
fectation of archaic elegance. Now the Vulgate has ' dis- 
sensiones,' but in Erasmus, whose style was marked by that 
characteristic, we find the very word ^ seditiones.' Hence 
Tyndale, whom we know from his controversial writings 
to have made use of Erasmus' version, took his ^ sedition,' 
not minding that the sense in which Erasmus had used the 
Latin word, was alien to the English ; and from Tyndale 
it has come down, with a mere change of number, into our 
present Version; while Wiclif and the Rhemish render 
the Vulgate by ^ dissensions.' " 

Ephes. iv. 29. — ^^ Let no corrupt communication pro- 
ceed out of your mouth, but that which is good to the vse 
of edifying/' But to justify these last words, to which 
Beza's " ad sedificationis usum" may have led the way, we 
should have found, not tt/oo? olKoBofifjv rrj^ X/o€ta9, but 
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7r/}09 or eh ^(pelav tt)? olKoSofirj^. No one will affirm that 
we have such an hypallage here. There is much more in 
the words than such a translation, even were it allowable, 
would educe from them. It is not very easy to give, with- 
out circumlocution, a satisfactory English rendering ; but 
the meaning is abundantly clear. " Let such discourse,^' 
St. Paul would say, " proceed from your mouths as is pro- 
fitable to the present emergent need or occasion ; do not 
deal in vague, flat, unmeaning generalities, which would 
suit a thousand other cases equally well> and probably, 
therefore, equally ill ; let your words be what the words of 
wise men will always be, nails fastened in a sure place, 
words suiting the present time and the present person, 
being for the edifying of the occasion/^ ^' Edification of 
the need,^' Ellicott has it ; and De Wette, ^' zur Erbauung 
nach Bediirfiiiss/^ An admonition of a similar character 
is couched in the eihevai ir&s Set ev\ eicacrTtp airoKpl- 
veadav of the parallel passage in the Colossians (iv. 6). 
Not so much ''every man,^' as our Version has it, but 
'' each one^^ {eh Sfcaaro^), must have his awn answer, that 
which meets his difficulties, Ai* perplexities. There must 
not be 09ie unfeeling, imsympathianng, unvarying answer 
for all. 

Phil. iv. 3. — " And I entreat thee also, true yokefellow, 
help those women which laboured with me in the Gospel, 
with Clement also.*^ The alteration which this passage 
requires is exceedingly slight. Let only * those' be changed 
into ' these,' and a comma be placed after ' women,' and 
then the close connexion of this verse with the verse pre- 
ceding, most necessary for its right understanding, will 
plainly appear, and otherwise it will render up its sense 
clearly, which now it can hardly be affirmed to do. St. 
Paul has in that verse besought two faithfrd women in the 
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Philippian Church, very probably deaconesses, Euodias* 
and Syntyche, between whom some difference had arisen, 
to lay this aside, and to be again '^ of the same mind in 
the LorA^' He now turns to one who, from some cause 
or other, was eminently fitted to be a peacemaker between 
these two, and addressing him as "true yokefellow,'' as 
one made to be a knitter together again of the loosened 
bonds or yokes of love, exhorts him to '^ help these women,'' 
that is, to help them in a coming together a^in, — that he 
should remove all obstacles and hindrances to this; and 
the Apostle finds a motive to this exhortation, a reason why 
this " true yokefellow" should be at pains herein, namely, 
because these two (observe amv€9 = "quippe quae") had 
laboured with himself and others in the Gospel, and had 
both of them well deserved by these labours of love, that 
they should not be left with any discord or dissension be- 
tween them, if Christian help could remove this. Let this 
third verse be read with these slight alterations here pro- 
posed, and its meaning is sufficiently clear. 

CoL i. 15.— *" Who is the image of the invisible God, 
the first-born of every creature" This is one of the very 
few renderings in oiu: Version which obscures a great doc- 
trinal truth, and, indeed, worse than this, seems to play 
into the hands of Arian error. For does it not legiti- 
mately follow on this ^^ first-bom of every creature," or 
^^ of all creation," that He of whom this is predicated must 
be Himself also a creature, although the first in the crea- 
tion of God? But in the phrase TrpmroTOKo^ 7rdai]<; kti- 



* I should prefer ' Euodia,' as it is in the Geneva Version, which 
would mark more clearly that it is a woman's name. Hammond, 
missing the fact that we have here to do with women at all, would 
change, on tihe contrary, * Syntyche' into * Syntyches,' 
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o-eo)9, we are not to regard irdar}^ KTiaeo)^ as a partitive 
genitive, so that Christ is included in the " every crea- 
ture/' though distinguished as being the first-born among 
them, but rather as a genitive of comparison, depending 
on, and governed by, the Trp&ro^ (see John i. 15, 30) 
which lies in irpoxTOTOKo^, I am not quite satisfied with 
"born before every creature,^' or ^^ brought forth before 
every creature ;" because there lies in the original words a 
comparison between the begetting of the Son and the crea- 
tion of the creature, and not merely an opposition ; He is 
placed at the head of a series, though essentially differing 

• 

from all that followed in the fact that He was bom and 
they only created; the great distinction between the yevvav 
(or TLKTeiVy as it is here) and the KTi^eiv, which came so 
prominently forward in the Arian controversy, being here 
already marked. Still I could have no question as be- 
tween it and the "first-born of every creature^' of our 
Version, which obviously suggests an erroneous meaning, 
though it may be just capable of receiving a right one. It 
was nothing strange that Waterland, who in the beginning 
of the last century fought the great battle of the English 
Church against the Arianism which claimed a right to 
exist in her very bosom, should have been very ill-content 
to find a most important testimony to that truth for which 
he was contending, forgone and renoimced, so far at lea^t 
as the English translation reached. Nor was this all ; the 
verse was not merely taken away from him, but, in appear- 
ance at least, made over to his adversaries. He often 
complains of this, as in the following passage: "In respect 
of the words, ^first-born of every creature' comes not up 
to the force or meaning of the original It should have 
been " born (or begotten) before the zvhole creation/' as is 
manifest from the context, which gives the reason why He 
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is said to be irpcrroroico^ ircurrj^ Kriaea^. It is because He 
is ^ befbfe all things^' and because by Him were all things 
created. So that this yerj passage^ which^ as it stands in 
our Translation^ may seem to suppose the Son one of the 
creatures, does, when rightly understood, clearly exempt 
Him from the number of creatures. He was before all 
created b^ng, and consequently was Himself uncreated, 
existing with the Father from all eternity."^ 

I Tim. iv. I, 2, 3. — ^'In the latter times some shall 
depart fix>m the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy; having 
their conscience seared with a hot iron; forbidding to 
marry.^' It is difficult to say exactly how our Translators 
intended here to deal with their Original. There is one 
very obvious meaning to give to thdr version, that which 
almost every English reader does give; but one whiA 
involves a greater, and yet more obvious error, than one 
is disposed to lay at their door. Mede, however, in a 
passage which I quote, but abridge in quoting, does not 
shrink from ascribing this to them. Yet I quote him 
here, not so much {or his criticism of what they have done, 
or what he supposes them to have done, as because he 
himself deals with the passage in the only right way. 
Speaking of our Version, he says, "The syntax of the 
words in the Greek is uncapable of such a construction; for 
the persons intimated in the former verse are expressed in 
cam recto, as Tivi<; Trpoaixovref;, but the persons intended 
here (ver. 2) we find in the genitive, ^jrevSoXoytoy k.t.X,, 
which cannot agree with rtve? and irpoae'xpvTe^fi They 



* ^erm. 2, Christ^s Divinity proved from Creation. 

• Another inconvenience he does not mention, that the seduced 
and the seducers in the Church would thus be confounded. 
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would indeed agree with Savfiovltov, but that would be a 
harsh sense every way; for either we must say, as some do, 
that bv ' devils' are meant devilish men, which is an hard 
signification, or else it would be a stranger sense to say 
that devils should lie, have seared consciences, or forbid 
marriage or meats; so that Beza and others had rather 
confess a breach of syntax than incur the inconveniraice 
of such a forced sense. But what needs this, so long as 
there is a better way to solve it? namdy, to make all these 
genitives to be governed of eV viroKpia-ev, I see no way but 
this to keep the syntax true and even, and wholly to avoid 
the forementioned inconveniences. As for the use of the 
preposition iv, to signify causanij instrumentum, or modum 
actioniSy he that is not a stranger to the Scriptiure knows 
it to be most frequent, the Greek text borrowing it from 
the use of the Hebrew preposition 2 ; cf. Matt. v. 13; 
Acts xvii. 31 ; Tit. i. 9; 2 Pet. iii. i; 2 Thess. ii. 9, 10 ; 
so in my text, iv viroKpiaeu yfrevBoXoycJv k.t,\., this was 
the manner, means, and quality of the persons whereby 
the doctrine of demons was first brought in, advanced, and 
maintained in the Church, namely, through the hypocrisy 
of those who told lies, of those who had their consciences 
seared, &xx''7 

Heb. xi. 29. — ^^ Which the Egyptians essaying to do, 
were drowned/' Did our Translators prefer the reading 
KaTeirovTiaOrjaav ? This is not very jH'obable, the autho- 
rity for it being so small. If they did not, and if they 
read, as is most likely, KareiroOrifrav, they should have 
rendered it by some word of wider reach ; as, for instance, 
'^ were swallowed up,'' or, " were engulphed" (" devorati 



' Apostasi/ of the Latter Timea, part ii. c. i. 
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sunt/' Vulgate; '' verschlungen wurden," Bleek). " Swal- 
lowed up/' besides being nearer the original^ would more 
accurately set forth the historic fact The pursuing armies 
of the Egyptians sunk in the sands quite as much as they 
were overwhelmed by the waves of the Red Sea, as is ex- 
pressly declared in the hynm of triumph which Moses 
composed on the occasion; tcareTrcev aurov? yrj, Exod. 
XV. 12; cf. Diodorus Siculus, L 32, inr afi/iov xara- 
iriverai. 

Jam. i. 26. — " If any man among you seem to be reli- 
gious, and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
heart, this man^s religion is vain/' This verse, as it here 
stands, cannot but have perplexed many. How, it has 
been asked, can a man " seem to be religious,'' that is, pre- 
sent himself to others as such, when his religious preten- 
sions are belied and refuted by the allowance of an un- 
bridled tongue? But the perplexity has been introduced 
by our Translators, who have here failed to play the part 
of accurate synonymists, and to draw the line sharply and 
distinctly between the verbs hoKelv and <f>aiv€a6at. AokcIv 
expresses the subjective mental opinion of any thing which 
men form, their io^a about it, which may be right (Acts 
XV. 28 ; I Cor. iv. 9), or which may be wrong (Matt. vi. 
7 ; Mark vi. 49 ; Acts xxvii. 13) ; ^aiveaOav the objective 
external appearance which it presents, quite independent of 
men's conception about it. Thus,^ when Xenophon writes, 
e^aiv€To ?%v*a Xttttcav [Anab, i. 6, i), he would affirm that 
horses had been actually there, and left their tracks. Had 
he employed the alternative word, it would have implied 
that Cyrus and his company took for tracks of horses what 
might have been, or what also very possibly might not 
have been, such at all. ^^ Aokuv cernitur in opinione, quae 
falsa esse potest et vaua. Sed <f>aiv€a0aL plerumque est in 
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re extra mentem ; quamvis nemo opinatur/^® A-pply this 
distinction to the passage before us; keep in mind that 
BoKctv, and not (f>aive(T0aiy is the word used, and all is 
plain : ^^ If any man among you think himsdf religious 
(^^se putat religiosum esse/^ Vulgate), and bridleth not 
his tongue, &c." It is his own subjective estimate of his 
spiritual condition which is here expressed, an estimate 
which the following words declare to be entirely erroneous. 
— Let me observe here that the same rendering of hoKelv, 
Gal. ii. 6, 9, lends a colom: to St. Paul's words which is 
very far from being justly theirs. As we read in English, we 
seem to detect a certain covert irony upon his part in re- 
gard of the pretensions of the three great Apostles whom he 
met at Jerusalem (" who seemed to be something^' — " who 
seemed to be pillars"). There is in fact nothing of the kind : 
he expresses, not what they seemed or appeared, but what 
they by others were, and were rightly, held to be. The 
Geneva having, "which are in estimation" — "which are 
taken to be pillars" — is here, as so often, correct; correct 
also, it will be observed, in making hoKovi^Te^ in both these 
verses a present, and not an imperfect, participle. 

I Pet. iii. 16. — " Having a good conscience, that where- 
as they speak evil of you as of evil doers, they may be 
ashamed that falsely accuse your good conversation in 
Christ." For ^ whereas^ (eV &). substitute ^ wherein.^ The 
correction is not trivial ; but brings out the exact point of 
St. Peter's admonition, which we now miss. It is this : 
Not the doctrine, but the moral walk and conversation of 
the Christians, was the special object against which the 
calumnies of the heathen were directed,^ as, for instance. 



* Vomel, Synonymische Worterlmch, p. 207. 

^ "Qiiosj^er^yi^iainvisosvulgusChristianos vocabat." Tacitus. 
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all manner of hideous reports were afloat in regard of 
what they did in their secret assonblies. Now^ says die 
Apostle^ in that very matter in which {ev £) they calmn- 
niate you the most^ pot them in that most manifestly to 
an open and wholesome shame^ even in your walk^ by the 
blameless innocency and purity of your conyersation in 
the world : '^ ut in eo quod detrahunt yobis oonfundantur'' 
(Vulg.). At cL ii. 12, predsely the same emendation will 
need to be made. There indeed ' wherein' is suggested in 
the margin. 

Jude 12. — "Trees whose fruit withereth" But j>0lvo^ 
TTdopivoq has here a meaning ascribed to it^ which it no- 
where possesses^ as though it were^^oDXeaucapirof;, the 
<l>0iv6Kap7roq of Pindar, Pyth, iy. 265; or the 'finigi- 
perdus' of Pliny. The 4]>0iv67ra>pov is the late autumn, the 
autumn far spent, which succeeds the oirdpa, or the au- 
tumn contemplated as the time of the ripened fruits of the 
earth; and which has its name irapa to ^OiveaOai rrjv 
oTrdpav, from the waning away of the autumn and the 
autumn fruits, themselyes also often called the oirwpa ; and 
<f>0cvo7r(opLv6<; is always used in the sense of belonging to 
the late autumn. The Latin language has no word which 
distinguishes the later autumn from the earlier, and there- 
fore the " arbores aiitumnales'' of the Vulgate is a correct 
translation, and one as accurate as the language would 
allow, unless, indeed, it had been rendered, "arbores senes- 
centis autumni/' or by some such phrase ; as De Wette 
in his German translation has it, ' ^j^a^herbstliche.' We, 
I think, could scarcely get beyond " autumnal trees,'' or 
" trees of autumn/' as the Rheims version gives ii These 
deceivers are likened by the Apostle to trees as they show 
in late autumn, when foliage and fruit alike are gone. 
Bengel: "Arbor tali specie qualis est autumno extreme. 
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sine foliis et pomis/' The <f>6Lvoir(opLvd, axapiray will then, 
in fact, mutually complete one another : '^ without leaves, 
without fruit/^ Tyndale, who throws together SivSpa 
<f>0vvo7ra)piva a/capira, and renders the whole phrase thus, 
^' trees without fruit at gathering time,^' was feeling after, 
though he has not grasped, the right translation. 



CHAPTER XI. 

05 SOME CHAAGES U^JTSTLT BBOUGHT AGAIXST THE 

AUTHOBIZED YEBSIOX. 

THERE are certain charges which hare been brought, 
and some of them are still repeated^ against our 
Translation^ of the injustice of which I feel deeply con- 
Tinced. I do not now allude to charges which have been 
already noticed^ and which testify to a want of famili- 
arity on the part of those who make them with the changes 
which the English language^ since the time when our Ver- 
sion was published^ has undei^one. Those on which I 
now would say something are of quite a different kind. 
They move in quite a different sphere, are of a far more 
serious character, and indeed touch so nearly the honour 
and good faith of the authors of our Version, that they 
can hardly be passed over without observation. Our Trans- 
lators, then, are accused, as is familiar to many, of a de- 
ceitful handling of the Word of God, of snatching at unfair 
advantages, gratifying their own leanings in regard both 
of doctrine and discipline, at the expense of that strict 
impartial accuracy which it is the prime duty of those 
holding their position of trust and confidence always to 
maintain, of slurring over passages of Scripture which seem 
to make for an adversary, or compelling others to bear a 
testimony in their own favour which, except on this imdue 
compulsion, they would never have borne. 
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These charges may, for clearness and convenience sake, 
be divided under the following heads, which will include, 
if not all, yet all the more important accusations of this 
kind which have at any time been made. 

1. Charges made by Roman Catholics that our Trans- 
lators have compelled passages of Scripture to tell against 
Roman doctrine, which, fairly translated, would yield no 
such testimony against it; while they have weakened or 
destroyed the witness of other passages, which, were the 
Version a more honest one, would be found on the side of 
Rome, in the points at issue between her and the Reformed 
Church. 

2. Charges, made chiefly in times past, by Protestant 
Dissenters in respect of such words as bear upon the points 
of Church government and discipline debated between them 
and us, such, for instance, as ^ bishop,^ ^ church,^ 'ordain,^ — 
that we have not played true in respect of these, but have 
every where given a more ecclesiastical tone and colouring 
to the translation than, fairly and impartially rendered, it 
would have borne. 

3. Charges made by Arminians, either within or with^ 
out the Church, accusing our Translators of Calvinistic ten- 
dencies, out of which they have brought passages to bear 
on this controversy, and in their own sense, that have no 
proper reference to it at all ; — have given, so to speak, an 
edge to some statements, and blunted the edge of others, 
according as these seemed to make for or against the 
scheme of doctrine which they favoured. 

4. Charges made in modern times by Arians and So- 
cinians, who affirm that our Version has put an undue 
emphasis on various passages bearing on the nature and 
dignity of the Son of God, has set Him forth in a manner 
which the original would not warrant as God in the very 
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highest sense of the word. To this is in general appended 
a further complaint^ but one closely connected with the 
preceding, to the eflTect that sacrificial terras, as, ' propitia- 
tion,^ ' atonement,^ and the like, have been needlessly and 
unwarrantably brought in. 

It will at once be seen that it would be totally impos- 
sible to enter into all the controversies which in these 
objections are stirred. Any exhaustive dealing with them 
would lead very far away from the main purpose of this 
book ; while it would be much easier to open than to close 
the discussions in which it would thus become necessary 
to engage. Declining to plunge into these, all that I can 
pretend to do is to take one or two salient points under 
each of these heads, one or two of the imputations of un- 
fairness most often made ; to deal with these ; and if they 
are capable of being satisfactorily set aside, to ai^e from. 
this that it is at least probable that the others might be as 
successfully dealt with. 

And first, in regard of the complaints made by the 
Roman Catholics. The most elaborate attack upon the 
Anglican Version from this quarter is contained in a 
work by Gregory Martin, a seminary priest, published in 
1582,^ — published therefore some thirty years before our 



1 The long title of the book is as follows : A Bucovery of the ma- 
nifold Corruptions of the Holy Scriptures hy the Heretics cf our Dayy 
specially hy the English Sectaries, and of their fovl dealing herein hy 
partial and false Translations^ to the advantage of their Heresies, in 
their English Bibles used and authorized since the Time of Schism. 
Rheims, 1582. Fulke's Defence of the Sincere and True Translatuyn 
of the Holy Scriptures into the English Tongue, published in London 
the year following, contains a sufficient reply to most of his eavils ; 
in respect of sincerity, I think, to all. The most important work in 
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present Translation. It will naturally follow from this date 
that some of its charges are, as regards our Version, beside 
the mark, and do not touch it. So very much, however, of 
the earlier translations survives in our final revision, that in 
a vast number of instances they bear with the same force, 
or weakness, upon the Version as it stands now as they 
did upon its predecessors. 

Let me here first observe, that it is very unreasonable 
to find fault with our Translators, that, in certain pass- 
ages fairly capable of two renderings, one of which gave 
a stronger testimony in favour of what they believed to be 
the truth, or in condemnation of what they believed to be 
error, than the other, they should have adopted that which 
fell in with all their antecedent convictions; for instance, 
that at Heb. xiii. 4, they should incline to that interpre- 
tation, and adopt that rendering, which justified the aboli- 
tion in the Reformed Church of the compulsory celibate of 
the clergy. The rendering of iv iraai, " in all,^^ /. e, " inter 
omnes^^ (a masculine and not a neuter), was open to them; 
it was the interpretation adopted by many of the ancient 
Fathers; grammatically it can be perfectly justified; it is 
accepted to the present day by many who are not in the 
least drawn to it by doctrinal, but purely by philological, 
interests, and it is certainly very idle to complain of them 
that they preferred it. 

Setting then such passages aside, I will adduce one or two 
others of a diflferent character. The first is one where this 
charge has been sometimes allowed by writers of our own 
communion. Thus, Professor Stanley is inclined to ascribe 



later times is Ward's Errata of the Protestant Bible, Dublin, 1810. 
In addition to these, there are many hostile criticisms upon our 
Yersion scattered over -various pcdemical works. 
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to " theological fear or partiality'^ that, in St. Paul's state- 
ment, '^ Whosoever shall eat this bread, or drink this cup 
of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord'' (i Cor. xi. 27), they have substituted 
'and' for ^or.' I have no suspicion that they did this 
'^in order to -avoid the inference that the Eucharist might 
be received under one kind." In the first place, there is 
authority for ' and ;' hardly, to my mind, sufficient autho- 
rity, but so much that an eminent scholar, like Fritzsche, 
with no theological leaning on one side or the other, even 
now prefers it, and Lachmann has given it a place in his 
text. Moreover, such an inference from these words is 
so extravagantly absurd, so refiited by several other state- 
ments in this very chapter, that I cannot see how they 
should have cared to exclude it. Even had they been 
willing to sacrifice truth and honesty, they were under no 
temptation to do so. They probably accepted Kai as the 
right reading. 

Gal. V. 6. — ^^ Faith which worketh by love." It was 
for a long time a favourite charge of the Romanists, even 
in the face of their own Vulgate, which has rightly, ^^ fides 
quae per caritatem operatur/' in the face too of the invari- 
able use of ivepyecadaL as a middle verb in the New Testa- 
ment (Rom. vii. 5; 2 Cor. i. 6; iv. 12; Ephes. iii. 20 ; 
Jam. V. 16), that we had given to ivepyovfiivrj an active 
sense, when it ought to have a passive ; and that we had 
done this, dreading lest there should be found here any 
support for their doctrine of the ^^ fides formata," as the 
faith which justifies. They would have had the word& 
translated, *^ faith which is wrought on/' i.e, animated, 
stirred up, ^^ by love." Other unfriendly critics have re- 
peated the charge. There is no need, however, to refute 
it, as the later Roman Catholic expositors, Windischmann, 
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for instance^^ have acknowledged the accuracy of our trans- 
lation, have accepted it as the only true one ; and thus im- 
plicitly allowed the injustice of this charga 

Indeed, it is not too much to say, that if, in the heat of 
earlier controversy, any shadow of imfair advantage might 
seem to have been taken by the first Protestant translators 
after the Reformation, those of King Jameses Bible were 
careful to forego and renounce every thing of the kind. 
Thus it was a complaint, and I cannot esteem it an un- 
reasonable one, on the part of Roman Catholic assailants 
of our earlier versions,^ that they rendered ecBoyXovy 'image,' 
and not 'idol;' and elBayXoTuiTprjf;, ''worshipper of images" 
and not "worshipper of idols" or 'idolater;' in this way 
confounding the honour paid in the Roman Church to 
images with the idol- worship of heathenism. They urged 
that however we might reprobate and condemn the former, 
it was confessedly an entirely difierent thing from the lat- 
ter; while yet our Translators went out of their way, and 
departed from the more natural rendering of €ih<o\ov, for 
the purpose of including both imder a common reproach; 
that indeed by such renderings as this, " How agreeth the 
temple of God with images ?" (2 Cor. vi. 16), they suggested 
and helped forward the destruction of these in all the 
churches through the land. The complaint was a just one, 
and our last Translators seem to have so regarded it. They 
have nowhere employed the offensive term, but always used 
'idolater' and 'idol.' Thus compare i Cor. x. 7; i John 
V. 21, in our Version, with the same in the earlier Anglican 



* Erkldrung des Brief ea an die QalaJtefy Mainz, 1843, p. 131. 
» See Ward's Errata of the Protestarvt Bibley p. 63; compare 
Fulke's Defence of the English Translation^ ch. iii. § i. 
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versions ; in the latter passage, indeed, the Geneva had an- 
ticipated this correction. 

In respect of objections sometimes made by Dissenters 
against our Translation, it would be to little profit to make 
this an occasion of entering on the long controversies be- 
tween the English Church, which has recognized Episcopal 
government as of divine intention and institution, and those 
bodies which deny this. In the main those bodies, in con- 
senting, with no outward constraint upon them, to use the 
Authorized Version, have admitted that in this matter no 
very grievous wrong is done to them; nor, it must be 
owned, are there any loud complaints or charges of unfair- 
ness upon this score made at the present day. Still such 
do from time to time make themselves heard. I shall con- 
tent myself with observing that, if not in all, yet in nearly 
all, those passages which are most objected to, we have 
merely followed versions preceding, and those not exclu- 
sively the Bishops^ Bible or Cranmer^s ; but Tyndale^s and 
the Geneva — ^neither of them with any very strong sympa- 
thy for our Church government. For instance, it was the 
Geneva, which had the credit of restoring ' Church^ instead 
of ^ congregation,' as the rendering of eKKkr^aia, Then, 
too, it has been often said, and the charge is by no means 
obsolete, that the translation of iTnaKoirov^; by ^ overseers' 
at Acts XX. 28, and not by 'bishops,' as elsewhere, is a 
flagrant piece of dishonesty; committed in the hope of 
in this manner obscuring the fact that there were many 
'bishops' in the single Church of Ephesus, ergo that 
' bishop' = ' presbyter.' But so clear is it that iirlaKoiro^ 
is here not the technical name of an office, but the ex- 
pression of the fact of oversight, that Tyndale, Cranmer, 
Coverdale, the Geneva, had all so rendered it before. 
Again, what "party zeal" was at work when iina/coTni 
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was rendered 'bishopric^ (Acts i. 20), or what we could 
hope to gain from this translation, it is difiScult to see. 
' Charge/ or some such word, would be preferable, for the 
same reason that iiriaKOTro*; (Acts xx. 28) is better ren- 
dered ^ overseer^ than ^ bishop,^ namely, because the word 
is not technical and official ; but in employing ' bishopric* 
we did but retain the rendering of Wiclif, Tyndale, Cover- 
dale, and Cranmer. 

The complaint that there were Calvinistic, as against Ar- 
minian, leanings in our Translators, modifying, consciously 
or unconsciously, the rendering of various passages, differs 
from all other with which in this chapter I have to deal, 
that it is not urged exclusively by parties external to our 
Church, but proceeds quite as much and as often from 
those within it as from those without. This charge rests 
mainly, though not exclusively, on the three following 
places. Matt. xx. 23; Acts ii. 27; Heb. x. 38. It may be 
worth while to speak a few words severally upon each. 

Matt. XX. 23. — ^^To sit on my right hand and on my 
left is not mine to give, but it shall be given to them for 
whom it is prepared of my Father.** On this rendering, 
to which the Geneva version showed the way. Professor 
Scholefield does not scruple to say: "By foisting in the 
supernumerary words [it shall be given], we make the 
passage contain a doctrine directly contrary to other places 
of Scripture : ex. gr, John xvii. 2; Rev. iii. 21 ;** and Dr. 
Beard : " The Calvinism of the Geneva Version stands out 
here in bold relief.*** And indeed this charge of something 
like bad faith in our rendering of this passage reaches very 
far back. It occupies a foremost place in the array of 



* Revision of the English Bible, p. 309. 
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charges brought against our Version by Robert GelL* 
'^ This translation/^ he complains, " makes our Lord abso- 



* In the Preface^ unpaged, but pp. 12-17, of his Essay toward the 
Ainendment of the last ETiglish Trandation of the Bible, folio ; London, 
1659. This work is chiefly remarkable as being the first — ^the first, at 
least, with which I am acquainted — which brings a series of accusa- 
tions of deliberate mistranslation against the authors of our Version. 
The book, a folio of more than eight hundred pages, but containing 
exceedingly little on the subject which it professes to treat, and that 
little mainly having to do with the Old Testament, is not likely to be 
in the bauds of many readers ; but those who miss it have not missed 
much. Gell was a really learned man, but cross-grained, ill-tempered, 
in his reaction against Oalvinistic excesses running into dangerous 
extremes on the other side; and his works, if the others maj be 
judged by this sample, have their bushels of cha£f with scarcely their 
grains of wheat. In proof, however, that he has the latter, I will 
quote here some objections which he makes against one passage in 
our Version, where certainly he has right and reason on his side. I 
allude to Heb. x. 34 : " For ye . . . took joyfully the spoiling of your 
goods, knowing in yourselves that ye have in heaven a better and an 
enduring substance." He has right so far as he affirms that this trans- 
lation might be bettered, that iavrois, or eV iavrols, should rather be con- 
strued with €xftv than with yiv^aKovres. " The words," he says, " are 
inverted and changed from the genuine order of them, which is extant 
in the Greek, — Tivaia'Kovr€S ?X'''' iavrols Kpeirrova vrrap^w ev o\)pa»oif 
Koi ficvovaav, which I render thus : ' Knowing that ye have in your- 
selves better wealth in heaven, and that which will endure.' What 
a difference is here ! That translation persuades men that they shall 
have hereafter in heaven a better kind of wealth. The true reading 
of these words supposes believers to have already a real possession of 
the better and more enduring substance in themselves ; so that they 
take the spoiling of their outward goods with joy ; . . . which order of 
words is wholly neglected by all the printed English translations that 
I have yet seen ; and hereby the sense of the Holy Spirit is much ob- 
scured, which points at the present and real possession of the better 
and durable riches which ' Wisdom hath, and brings with her to the 
believing soul' (Prov. viii. 10)." All this is very good ; but when QeU 
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lutely to deny that He hath any power to give the honour 
of sitting at his right hand and left; and so they rob the 
Lord Jesus of his regalia, his royalties, and those honours 
which He hath right and authority to bestow ;^^ with some 
four pages more in the same style, aggravating the great- 
ness of the oflFence which they have herein committed. Now 
I do not count it necessary to discuss the correctness or in- 
correctness of this rendering ; I will only observe that such 
a scholar as the present Bishop of Ely, one certainly not 
supposed to have any Calvinistic leanings, after a fiill and 
carefdl consideration purely grammatical,^ is disposed to 
leave the passage as it now stands, to supply, as our Trans- 
lators have done^ a iodrjaerai €KeivoL<;, and to reject the 
proposed emendation resting on the assumption that aXKa 
is here = el fiij, Meyer, who has certainly no doctrinal 
interest to overbear his philological, speaks yrith still greater 
decision on the matter: ^^ Jesus weist hier die fragliche 
Bitte mit der unumwundenen Erkl'arung ab: die Verlei- 
hung des gebetenen gehore zu den Reservaten Gottes : er 
der Messias habe diese Befugniss nicht/^ 

Acts ii, 47. — " The Lord added to the Church daily 
such as should be saved.'' It is urged against our Trans- 
lators that in the original it is not tou9 awOrjaofievov^y 
which would alone have justified this rendering ; but rot^ 
<7«fo/A€vou9. Now admitting, which many scholars would 
refuse to do, that the Greek imperfect participle can never 



goes on to affirm that the mistranslation was intentional, lest it might 
appear from the passage, rightly translated, that there was inherent 
righteousness in God's saints, which is a great point with him, this 
is only too much of a piece with the whole tone of his book. 

• The Text of the English BiUe considered, second edition, pp. 
71-76. 
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have the force which is given to it here ; admitting^ I sayy 
this, the explanation would still be sufficiently easy of 
their slight departure from an accurate rendering, without 
ascribing to them, or those who went before them in this 
translation, any undue dogmatic bias. They were per- 
plexed with a language which spoke of those as already 
saved, who only became saved through being thus added 
to the Church of the living God. They probably did not 
clearly perceive that by this language the sacred historian 
meant to say that in this act of adherence to the Church, 
and to Christ its Head, these converts were saved, delivered 
from the wrath to come ; " those that did escape,^^ Ham- 
mond renders it. They had no wish, except to avoid a 
fancied difficulty, and I do not believe that the thought of 
predestination, least of all of predestination as involving 
reprobation, once entered into their minds, however others 
may have since employed the words as a support for the doc- 
trine. Indeed, it is well worthy of note that the Bhemish 
version gives precisely the same future meaning to tov<s 
acD^ofihov^, and renders, " they that should be saved/^ 

Heb. X. 38. — ^^ Now the just shall live by faith; but if 
arvy man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him/' 
Bishop Pearson^ brings a charge of mala fides against 
Beza, the first who rendered eav viroareCKrirai,, '^si quis 
se subduxerit." But if bad faith in him, bad faith also in 
all who accepted from him this rendering of the words, 
and became accessories after the fact. The charge, not 
always in language quite so strong, reappears continually ; 
no objection to the entire good faith of our Translators is 
indeed, oftenei: urged. In our own times. Professor Blunt^ 



' Minor Theological Works, vol. ii. p. 264. 
* Duties of the Parish Priest, p. 57. 
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has not hesitated to afi&rni that the doctrinal tendencies of 
our Translators exercised here an unwarrantable influence 
on their work. So too the present Bishop of Ely, who 
has a long and learned note upon the subject,^ plainly 
thinks the case not a good one for any concerned in it. 
No unprejudiced person, it is said, can read the Terse in 
the original, and not acknowledge that the p««on whose 
drawing back is supposed possible in the second clause 
of the verse is ^the just' of the first clause. So Tyn- 
dale had translated it : ^^But the just shall live by faith; 
and if he withdraw himself, &c. -/' Coverdale and Cranmer 
in the same way. But this verse, so rendered, would 
have contradicted the doctrine of final perseverance; and 
therefore, it is said, in the Geneva version Beza's way of 
escape from this conclusion was eagerly grasped at, and 
' any^ there substituted for ^ he,^ and " any man^^ in our 
Version. Now I certainly myself think that BUatoi; is 
the nominative to vTroareiXrjTaVy and that the passage does 
contradict the doctrine of final perseverance in its high 
Calvinistic or necessitarian shape. But to the present day, 
the other scheme of the verse, that namely of our Trans- 
lation, which would disengage an av0p(O7ro^ or a rk from 
hUato^y and make it the nominative to vTrocrretKriTaL, is 
maintained by scholars such as De Wette and Winer,^** 
who are certainly as remote as well can be from any Cal- 
vinistic inclinations. 

There is, lastly, the charge made by Arians and Uni- 
tarians. I will content myself here with urging the fact, 
that our Translators, so far from pushing advantages against 



» The Text of the English BibU considered. Cambridge, 1833, 
pp. 78-86. 

" Gramm, § 49. 2, 
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these too &r^ have^ ^if they have erred any where^ erred 
rather in the opposite extreme. One passage has ahready 
been dealt with, namely Col. i. 15, where they have thus 
Mien short of the force of their original. Two others pre- 
sent themselves to me, in one of which certainly, in the 
other probably, they have done the same. 

The first of these is John v. 18 : " Therefore the Jews 
sought the more to kill Him, because He not only had 
broken the Sabbath, but said also that God was his Father 
(iraripa iScov eX€7€ tov Oeov), making Himself equal 
with God.^^ It is strange that our Translators, who have 
recognized in so many places the emphatic character of 
?Sto9 (as at Matt. xxv. 14 ; John i. 41 ; Tit. ii. 9 ; i Pet. 
iii. i), in some of which it is very doubtful whether this 
recognition ought to have found place,^^ should have failed 
to recognize it here, where the whole context imperiously 
demands its recognition. Unless Christ had claimed that 
God was his own Father, in a special peculiar sense, not 
common to Him and to all men, or at least to Him and 
all the elect nation, what accusation of blasphemy could the 
Jews have founded upon this? for had not God challenged 
this name (Mai. i. 6), and prophets given it to Him ? or 
how could the words which follow, '^ making Himself equal 
with God,^' which are evidently explanatory of the claim 
which He made, have fitted that vaguer and more general 
assertion of God as his Father? It is impossible to doubt 
that there is here on Christ^s part an assertion that He was 



" See Winer, Gramm, § 22. 7. Meyer demands that it shall oLwayB 
be considered emphatic, never equivalent to the ^ proprius* of later 
Latin. Yet I cannot but see in this an example of that virtuosity, 
that pushing of matters to the extreme, which not unfrequently 
mars the exegesis of this very distinguished scholar. 
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God^s own Son^ his Son by nature, as others are his sons 
by adoption and grace. Sut this assertion does not come 
out in our Version with at all the clear distinctness which 
it has in the original. 

The other passage is Tit. ii. 13: ^^ Looking for that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great God, 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ/' This verse, thus punctu- 
ated, and this is the punctuation of the edition of 1611, 
namely, with a comma after ^ God,^ does not identify, but 
clearly distinguishes between, " the great God,^^ that is the 
Father, and ^^ our Saviour Jesus Christ.^^ I shall not enter 
into the grammatical questions involved in this verse; they 
are admirably dealt with by Professor EUicott, in loco, who 
shows that, while this of our Translators must always re- 
main grammatically a possible rendering of the words, it 
is far more probable that they should be rendered so as to 
contain an explicit confession of the Godhead of the Son ; 
even as they were taken to do by many of the great teach- 
ers of the early Church ; namely, thus : " Looking for the 
blessed hope and glorious appearing of our great God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.^^ Modern editors of the Authorized 
Version have sought to arrive, so far as they could, at the 
same result, by abolishing the comma after ^'the great 
God." But this they have no right to do. The inten- 
tion of the authors of our Version was" plainly the other 
way; and imacknowledged revisions of this kind, even 
where we may think them made in the right direction, are 
altogether to be condemned. 

I freely acknowledge that I have not in this chapter 
answered all, or nearly all, the objections which from these 
several quarters have been made against our Version; but 
I have endeavoured to show that some at least of those 
which are counted the strongest, and as such are oftenest 
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brought forward, are capable of being successfully rebutted; 
and would fain draw from this a conclusion that the spirit 
and temper in which this Translation was carried out was, 
in all its leading features, one of fairness, impartiality, and 
justice to all. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ON THE BEST MEANS OF CARRYING OUT A REVISION. 

I HAVE thus endeavoured to make as just an estimate 
as I could of the merits, and, where such exist, of 
the defects, of our Authorized Version. In pointing out 
some of these last, I trust I have nowhere spoken a word 
inconsistent with the truest reverence for its authors, the 
profoundest gratitude to them for the treasure with which 
they have enriched the English Church. Such word I 
certainly have not intended to utter ; and I can truly say, 
that if a close and minute examination of parts of their 
work reveals flaws which one had not suspected before, it 
also makes us conscious how infinite its merits are, dis- 
covers to us not a few of these whereof we had hitherto 
been only partially aware. 

A few words in conclusion. They shall be, — first, on 
the difficulties and dangers which manifestly beset a re- 
vision; and, secondly, on the manner in which these, or 
some of these, might be best overcome. 

Among these difficulties, I will not more than touch 
on that of the formation of a Greek text which the revised 
Version should seek to represent ; and yet it is a difficulty 
of enormous magnitude, and lying at the very threshold 
of the work. Let it once be admitted that any change is 
to take place, and it will be clearly impossible to rest 
content with the text which our Translators used. Take 



cc 
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those cases where every critical edition of later times^ and 
on overwhelming evidence, has preferred some other read- 
ings to theirs. Thus, could we, for instance, refuse to change 
^^ King of saints^' into " King of nations, ^^ Rev. xv. 3 ? 
'zeal' into either 'toil* or 'labour,* Col. iv. 13? "carried 
abouf^ into " carried away^ Heb. xiii. 9 ? ^^ an ass?^ into 
a son/' Luke xiv. 5 ? "Why callest thou Me good?" into 
Why askest thou Me about the good?" Matt. xix. 17? 
Nor are these cases of overwhelming evidence by any 
means the hardest. These settle themselves, leaving no 
ground of appeal on behalf of the displaced reading. But 
how determine where the authorities are at all nearly 
balanced? Shall it, for instance, be, "bore with their 
manners in the wilderness," or, "bore them as a nurse 
in the wilderness" (Acts xiii 18)? "serving the time,' or, 
"serving the Lord'' (Rom. xii. 11)? 'Greeks,* or 'Gre- 
cians* (Acts xi. 20) ? with many such problems more. 

But these are not all. It is impossible but that other 
changes must find place, which would take many still more 
by surprise, and be far more oflfensive than any of these. 
Indeed no other alterations in the English Bible would at 
all startle and offend to the same degree as would those 
which must follow from a reconsideration and reconstitu- 
tion of the Greek text ; and this, even though it should 
be determined to make no single change which has not 

• 

the consenting authority of all the critical editions in its 
favour. This much certainly, if this work is once taken 
in hand, could not be avoided ; for none, it is to be hoped, 
would be so cowardly, so distrustful of God*s cause if left 
in his own keeping, so ready to break down the distinctions 
between God*s word and man*s, or to snatch at and profit 
by unfair advantages, — as to suggest that passages, if once 
it was thoroughly made out that they did not belong to the 
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Word of Gk)d, or ought to be read in. some other form, 
should yet be retained as they are; either because the 
people had become so used to them that a great outcry 
would ensue at the first discovery of their omission or al- 
teration, or, more abjectly still, because they were service- 
able for the stopping the mouth of some heretic. Every 
sense of honour revolts at this last suggestion. And yet it 
is not to be denied that the effect would be startling, when 
some verse with which men all their life long have been 
familiar was left out, as Acts viii. 37 must be ; or when some 
phrase, which had seemed a most precious witness, a die 
turn probans for a central truth, was found now to be so 
modified as to bear this witness no longer : ^^ the Church 
of God, which He hath purchased with his own blood," 
for instance, to be changed into " the Church of the Lord, 
&c." (Acts XX. 28);* or ^^Gorf was manifest in the flesh" 
into ^^who was manifest in the flesh" (i Tim. iii. 16) .2 
But satisfying myself with merely indicating this diffi- 
culty, which presents itself at the very outset, I pass on 
to others. 

We must never leave out of sight that for a great 
multitude of readers the English Version is not the trans- 
lation of an inspired Book, but is itself the inspired Book. 
And so far, of course, as it is a perfectly adequate counter- 
part of the original, this is true ; since the inspiration is 
not limited to those Hebrew or Greek words in which the 
Divine message was first commimicated to men, but lives 
on in whatever words are a faithftd and full representation 
of these; nay, in words which fall short of this, to the 



» See Tregelles, The Printed Text of the New Testament, pp. 23i> 

234.. 



2 Ibid. pp. 2*6-231. 
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extent of their adequacy. There, and there only, where 
any divergence exists between the original and the copy, 
the copy is less inspired than the original ; indeed, is not, 
to the extent of that divergence, inspired at all. But these 
distinctions are exactly of a kind which the body of Chris- 
tian people will not draw, will hardly understand when 
they are drawn by others. The English Bible is to them 
all which the Hebrew Old Testament, which the Greek 
New Testament, is to the devout scholar; and receives 
from them the same undoubting affiance. They have 
never realized the fact that the Divine utterance was not 
made at the first in those very English words which they 
read in their cottages, and hear in their church. Who 
will not allow that the little which this faith of theirs in 
their English Bible has in excess is nearly or quite harm- 
less? that on the other hand, the harm would be incal- 
culable, of any serious disturbance of this faith, supposing, 
as might only too easily happen, very much else to be dis- 
turbed with it ? 

Neither can I count it an indifferent matter that a 
chief bond, indeed the chiefest, that binds the English 
Dissenters to us, and us to them, would thus be snapt 
asunder. Out of the fact that Nonconformity had not 
for the most part fixed itself into actual and formal sepa- 
ration from the Church till some time after our Autho- 
rized Version was made, it has followed that when the 
Nonconformists parted from us, they carried with them 
this Translation^ and continued to use and to cherish it, 
regarding it as much their own as ours. The Roman 
Catholics are, I believe, the only body in the country who 
employ a version of their own. With their exception, the 
Authorized Version is common ground for all in England 
who call themselves Christians, is alike the heritage of all. 
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But even if English Dissenters acknowledged the necessity 
of a revision, which I conclude from many indications that 
they do, it is idle to expect that they would accept such 
at omr hands. Two things then might happen. Either 
they would adhere to the old Authorized Version, which 
is not indeed very probable ; or they would carry out a 
revision, it might be two or three, of their own. In either 
case the ground of a common Scripture, of an English 
Bible which they and we hold equally sacred, would be 
taken from us; the separation and division, which are now 
the sorrow and perplexity and shame of England, would 
become more marked, more deeply fixed than ever. Then, 
further, while of course it would be comparatively easy to 
invite our brethren of the Episcopal Church in America to 
take share in our revision, yet many causes might hinder 
their acceptance of this invitation, or their acquiescence 
in the work as we found it expedient to do it. Thus the 
issue might only too easily be, that we should lose in re- 
spect of them also the common ground of one and the 
same Scripture, which we now possess. Such a loss, either 
in regard of the English Dissenters, or American Church- 
men, would not be a slight one, nor one deserving to be 
regarded with indifference. 

Another most serious consideration presents itself. Is 
it likely that one revision will satisfy ? If conducted with 
moderation, it will probably leave much untouched, about 
which it will still be possible to raise a question. It cannot 
be but there will be some who will think the revision ought 
to have been carried much further, who will refuse to 
accept the compromise, which a revision in any case must 
prove.3 Is it not inevitable that after a longer or shorter 



^ Upon this subject see some admirable remarks in an article, 
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period another revision^ and on that another^ will be called 
for? Will not in this way all sense of stability pass away 
fix)m our English Scripture? And to look at a mere 
material fact — the Bibles in the hands of our people^ in 
what agreement with one another^ after a little while^ will 
they be? It is idle to expect that the great body of our 
population wiU keep pace with successive changes^ and 
provide themselves with the latest revision. Inability to 
meet the expense, or unwillingness to do so, or a love of 
the old to which they have grown accustomed, a foigone 
conclusion that the changes are for the worse, or that they 
are immaterial, lack of interest in the subject, will all 
contribute to hinder this. The inconveniences, and much 
more than inconveniences, of such a state of things assuredly 
will not be slight. This prospect, indeed, so little alarms 
the author of an article in the Edinburgh Retnew,^ " On 
the State of the English Bible," that he proposes the insti- 
tution of a permanent commission, which shall be always 
altering, always embodying in a new and improved edition 
the latest allowed results of Biblical criticism. It was 
startling enough to read somewhere eke a proposal that 
the Authorized Version should be revised once in every 
fifty years ; but this proposal, if one could suppose there 
was the slightest chance that it would be acceded to, is 
most alarming of all. 

These are the main arguments, as it seems to me, 
against a revision of our Version. None will deny their 
weight. Indeed, there are times when the whole matter 



" Revision of the Authorized Version of the Bible," in the Chrittian 
Eemeinbrancer, vol. xxxii. pp. 467 sqq. The discussion on the subject, 
and on the difficulties which it presents, is excellent throughout. 
* October, 1855. 
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presents itself as so full of difficulty and doubtful hazard^ 
that one could be well content to resign all gains that 
would accrue from this revision, and only ask that all 
things might remain as they are. But this, I am per- 
suaded, is impossible : however we may be disposed to let 
the question alone, it will not let us alone. It has been 
too effectually stirred ever again to go to sleep ; and the 
difficulties with which it is surrounded, be they few or 
many, will have at no distant dg^y to be encountered. The 
time will come when the perils of remaining where we are 
will be so manifestly greater than the perils of action, that 
action will become inevitable. There will be danger in 
both courses, for that saying of the Latin moralist is a 
profoundly true one, " Nunquam periclum sine periclo vin- 
citur 'y^ but the lesser danger will have to be chosen ; and 
that lesser danger will wait upon the course which I desire, 
not that the Church should now take, but should prepare 
herself for hereafter taking, should regard as one toward 
which we are inevitably approaching.® 

In respect of the actual steps which it will be then 
advisable to take, I cannot think that, even when the 
matter is seriously undertaken, there should for a consider- 
able time be any interference with the English text. Let 
come together, and if possible not of self-will, but with 
some authorization, royal or ecclesiastical, or both, such a 
body of scholars and divines as would deserve and would 
obtain the confidence of the whole Church. Fortunately, 



* There is an interesting article in the Thedl, Studien und Kri- 
tiken, 1849, pp. 427 sqg., with the title, "Die Bibel nach der deutschen 
Uebersetzung des D. Martin Luther," dealing with the same ques- 
tions, in respect of the greatly honoured German translation of Lu- 
ther, as agitate us in respect of our own. 

P 
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no points at issue among ourselves threaten to come into 
discussion or debate; so that the unhappy divisions of our 
time would not here add any additional embarrassment to 
a matter embarrassed enough already. Nay, of such im- 
mense importance would it be to carry with us, in whatever 
might be done, the whole Christian people of England^ 
that it would be desirable to invite all scholars, all who 
represented any important portion of the Biblical scholar- 
ship in the land, to assist with their suggestions here, even 
though they might not belong to the Church. Of course 
they would be asked as scholars, not as Dissenters. But it 
were a matter so deeply to be regretted, that they should 
revise, and we should revise, thus parting company in the 
one thing which now holds us strongly together, while it 
would be so hopeless, indeed so unreasonable, to expect 
that they should accept our revision, having themselves 
had no voice in it, that we ought not to stand on any 
punctilios here, but should be prepared rather to sacrifice 
every thing non-essential for the averting of such a cata- 
strophe. Setting aside, then, the so-called Baptists, who of 
course could not be invited, seeing that they demand not a 
translation of the Scripture, but an interpretation, and that 
in their own sense,^ there are no matters of doctrine or 
even of discipline likely to come into debate, which should 



« The author of a review, on the whole a courteous one, of this 
book in a Baptist journal, The Freeman^ November 17, 1858, assures 
me that I am mistaken in supposing that the Baptists claim to sub- 
stitute 'dip,' * immerse,' or 'wash' for 'baptize' wherever it occurs 
in the New Testament. " Many scholars among us, indeed all the 
most eminent whom we happen to know, are altogether indisposed to 
alter the word. " I find it hard to reconcile this with the feet, that 
in their Revision, that namely of the American Bible Union, * bap- 
tize' is always changed into ' immerse,' and * baptism' into ' immer- 
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render it impossible for such Dissenters as accept our doc- 
trinal articles to take a share in this work, — as regarded 
not from its ecclesiastical, but its scholarly point of view. 
All points likely to come under discussion would be points 
of pure scholarship, or would only involve that universal 
Christianity common to them and us; or if more than 
this, they would be points about which there is equally a 
difference of opinion within the Church as in the bodies 
without it, for instance, as between Arminian and Cal- 
vinist, which difference would not be avoided by their 
absence. 

Let, then, such a body as this, inspiring confidence at 
once by their piety, their learning, and their prudence, 
draw out such a list of emendations as are lifted beyond all 
doubt in the eye of every one whose voice has any right to 
be heard on the matter ; eschewing all luxury of emenda- 
tion, abstaining from all which is not of primary necessity, 
from much in which they might have fitly allowed them- 
selves, if they had not been building on foundations already 
laid, and which could not without great inconvenience be 
disturbed — using the same moderation, and even the same 
self-denial here, which Jerome used in his revision of the 
Latin. Let them very briefly, but with just as much 



sion,' and * Baptist' into * Immerser' ! Thus in the Gospel of St. 
Mark alone, " John was immersing in the desert, and preaching the 
immersion of repentance,'* i. 4; "I indeed immerse you in water, 
but He will immerse you in the Holy Spirit," ver. 8 ; " The head of 
John the Immerser ^^* vi 25 ; "He that believeth and is immersed 
shall be saved," xvi. 16 ; and the same wherever I have examined 
it. The writer of this article has taken some offence at the phrase 
" so-called Baptists." Certainly none was intended ; but only a pro- 
test, the shortest 1 could make, against being supposed to admit that 
they who assumed this name more realized the truth of baptism, or 
otherwise made more of it, than we do ourselves. 
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learned explanation as should be needfdl, justify these 
emendations, where they were not self-evident. Let them, 
if this should be their conviction, express their sense of 
the desirableness that these should at some future day be 
introduced into the received text, as bringing it into more 
perfect accord and harmony with the original Scriptures. 
Having done this, let them leave these emendations to 
ripen in the pubUc mind, graduaUy to commend them- 
selves to all students of Grod's holy Word. Supposing the 
emendations such as ought to, and would, do this, there 
would probably before very long be a general desire for 
their admission into the text; and in due time this ad- 
mission might follow. All abrupt change would thus be 
avoided — all forcing of alterations on those not as yet pre- 
pared to receive them. That trhich at length came in 
would excite no surprise, no perplexity, no offence, or at 
most a very small amount of these, having already in the 
minds of many displaced that of which it now at length 
took openly the room. 

It is indeed quite true that '^ no man having drunk old 
wine, straightway desireth new j for he saith. The old is 
better ;" but it is on ' straightway' that the emphasis, in 
this saying of our Lord, must be laid. In those spiritual 
things to which He intended that we should transfer this 
saying, a man may, and will, if he is wise, after a while 
desire the new. It may have a certain unwelcome harsh- 
ness and austerity at the first ; the man may have to over- 
come that custom which is as a second nature, before he 
heartily affects it. But still, just as the Western Church 
accepted in a little Jerome's revision of the Latin Version, 
notwithstanding the opposition which it met at the first,^ 



See Van Ess, Geschichte der Yvlgata^ Tubingen, 1824, pp. 109-145. 
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and even the uproar and extreme confusion in the churches 
which its first introduction would sometimes cause, when 
some novelty took the place of a reading with which all 
were familiar ; or, to come nearer home, just as our an- 
cestors grew gradually in love with our present Translation, 
Churchmen weaning themselves from the Bishops^ Bible, 
and Puritans from the Geneva, — as one and the other of 
these versions fell quite out of use. Churchmen aud Puritans 
finally agreeing in the decision, not that the old was better, 
but the new, — so will it be here. What amount of difficulty 
those who lived in the reign of James the First found in 
reconciling themselves to the change, it is hard to say. 
That the old versions had struck deep root in the afiections 
of many is evident from the fact that the Bishops^ Bible, if 
I mistake not, some times, and the Geneva Bible certainly 
many times, were reprinted, even after they had been 
formally superseded by the present Version. With the 
exception of this testimony, we have singularly little on 
the subject in the cotemporajy religious literature, the 
very absence of such notices seeming to imply that the 
difficulty was not very great. In one respect it ought to be 
much smaller now, inasmuch as, careful as King Jameses 
Translators were, not to change wantonly, and for mere 
changers sake, still the alt^ations which they made were 
considerable, many times more than would be necessary or 
desirable now. 

And even if it were never thought good that this final 
step should be taken, that these emendations should be 
transplanted into the text, if I am mistaken in imagining 
such an issue one sooner or later not to be averted, what 
an invaluable help to earnest students of Scripture such a 
volume might prove ! With a little management, its more 
learned portions might be so separated off in notes as to 
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leave the substance of it accessible even to the English 
reader, who might thus be put in possession, though in a 
somewhat roundabout and less effectual way, of all which 
a revision would have given him. If, too, he had been 
shaken by rumours of the inaccuracy of his EngUsh Bible, 
he might here see, on the warrant of those best qualified 
to judge, how very little way this inaccuracy reached, in 
what comparatively unessential matters it moved; or if 
this could not always be asserted, yet this much might, 
that a revision of his Bible would not draw after it, even in 
the minutest particular, a revision of his creed. Granting 
that nothing else should come of it, such a volume might 
prove an effectual check to wanton and mischievous agita- 
tions, to disquieting suggestions that a revised Bible would 
present God's truth in other lights jfrom those in which 
it is presented now ; and as such the advantage of it might 
be great. 

Nor is it at all impossible that the very unsettlement of 
men's minds, consequent upon the stirring of this question, 
might be found to bring with it some compensating gain. 
This putting to the proof of the words in which God's mess^ 
age had hitherto been conveyed to them, might it not for 
some be a motive to a more accurate and thoughtful consi- 
dering of the message itself ? It would not, I imagine, be for 
most of us unprofitable to discover that the words in which 
the truth has hitherto reached us, are exchangeable for 
other, in some places, it may be, for better, words. The 
ahock^ unpleasant and unwelcome as it would perhaps prove 
at the first, might yet be a startling of many from a dull, 
lethargic, unprofitable reading of God's Word; a breaking 
up of that hard crust of formality which so easily over- 
grows our study of the Scripture : while in the rousing 
of the energies of the mind to defend the old, or, before 
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admitting, thoroughly to test the new, more insight into 
it might be gained, with more grasp of its deeper meaning, 
than years of lazy familiarity would have given. For, ia- 
deed, according to a profound proverb, " what is ever seen 
is never seen j^^ and a daily familiarity with Scripture, full 
as it is of unutterable blessings, carries, like each other 
privilege, its dangers with it, — dangers which the course 
here recommended might contribute much to remove. 

Thus much I have thought it desirable to say on this 
momentous subject. I am not so sanguine as to believe 
that, with all precautions taken, great and serious, it might 
be quite unexpected, difficulties would not attend this enter- 
prise. There would need no little wisdom and prudence 
to bring it to a successful end. Still it might be humbly 
hoped that by Him who is ever with his Church this 
prudence and this wisdom would be granted. And, lastly, 
let me observe that when we make much of the inconve- 
niences which must wait upon any such step, we ought 
never to leave out of sight their transitory character, as 
contrasted with the permanent character of the gain. How 
large an amount of inconvenience men have willingly en- 
countered with only some worldly object in view, where 
they have felt that the inconvenience would be merely tem- 
porary, the gain enduring — as in the rectification of the 
coinage, the readjustment of the calendar. And here too, 
serious as the inconvenience might be at the first, and 
during the period of transition, stiU it would every day be 
growing slighter : it would be but for a few years at the 
longest ; while the gain, always supposing the work to be 
well and wisely done, would be for ever; it would be riches 
and strength for the English Church to the end of time. 
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At a time like the present, when the subject of the Revision of 
the Authorized Version is occupying so much attention, it might 
be interesting to some to have before them a tolerably correct 
list of works bearing on the subject, which have been published 
in this country or in America, either urging a revision, or dis- 
suading one, or showing by actual example how such might be 
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which are of comparatively slight value or of none. I have not 
considered that entirely new translations belong fitly to this list; 
but only those which accept our Version as a .basis and point of 
departure, and thus in their agreement with; or dissent from it, 
may be regarded as offering a running commentary and criticism 
upon it. 

An Essay toward the Amendment of the last English Translation 
of the Bible, by Robert Gell, D.D. fol. London, 1659. 

Errata of the Protestant Bible, by Thomas Ward. 4to. London, 
1688. 

An Essay for a New Translation of the Bible, by H. R. [Hugh 
Ross, see Todd's Life of Bishop Walton, vol. i. p. 1 34], a Mi- 
nister of the Church of England. 1702. 

A New and Literal Translation of all the Books of the Old and 
New Testament, with Notes critical and explanatory, by An- 
thony Purver. fol. 2 vols. London, 1764. 
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Letter to the Eight Rev. the Lord Bishop of London [Bishop 
Lowth], being an Appendix to a Prospectus of a New Trans- 
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8vo. Peterborough, 1796. 
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Biblical Gleanings, by Thomas Wemyss. 8vo. York, 181 6. 

Reasons in favour of a New Translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
by Sir J. B. Burgess. 8vo. London, 1819. 

A Vindication of our Authorized Translation of the Bible, by the 
Rev. Henry John Todd. 8vo. London, 18 19. 

The Holy Bible in the Common Version, with Amendments of 
the Language, by Noah Webster. 8vo. New Haven, 1833. 

A Supplement to the Authorized English Version of the New 
Testament, by the Rev. Frederick Henry Scrivener, London, 
1845. 
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